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IMPROVING SECURITY AND FACILITATING 
COMMERCE AT THE SOUTHERN BORDER 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 2002 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy and 

Human Resources, 
Committee on Government Reform, 

Sierra Vista, AZ. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a.m., in the Per- 
forming Arts Center, Buena High School, 525 Buena School Boule- 
vard, Sierra Vista, AZ, Hon. Mark E. Souder, (chairman of the com- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Representative Souder. 

Also present: Representatives Shadegg and Kolbe. 

Staff present: Chris Donesa, staff director; Nicholas Coleman and 
Kevin Long, professional staff members; and Conn Carroll, clerk. 

Mr. Souder. Good morning. If everybody could take their seats 
and we can start. The subcommittee hearing will now come to 
order. Good morning and thank you all for coming. 

Today our subcommittee will explore the status of the border 
crossings in the Southeast Arizona region. Since last summer, this 
subcommittee has been considering ways to improve the both the 
security of our Nation’s borders, and the efficient flow of inter- 
national commerce, travel, and tourism. 

Continuing problems with illegal immigration and smuggling of 
drugs, and other contraband, over the Southern and Northern bor- 
ders have also prompted calls to hire more Federal law enforce- 
ment officers, and to expand the physical and technological infra- 
structure needed to allow those officers to work effectively. 

The attacks of September 11th and their aftermath have empha- 
sized the urgency of dealing with the terrorist threat, as well as 
the problems of narcotics interdiction and illegal immigration. 

At the same time continued delays at some border crossings, and 
a reduction in commercial and commuter traffic from the pre-secu- 
rity measurements put in place after September 11th have raised 
concerns about the effect of these policies on trade, tourism, and 
travel. 

Congress has provided strong short term support, and is consid- 
ering numerous proposals to deal with these problems over the long 
term. In its recent budget, President Bush put forth a plan to sig- 
nificantly increase the personnel and resources at the borders and 
ports of entry. 

Our subcommittee is supportive of these efforts and we are open 
to exploring all of the various proposals. However, finding and im- 
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plementing solutions is much more difficult than simply identifying 
the problems. 

It is important that Congress have a thorough understanding of 
how quickly border security agencies can meet the new require- 
ments, and what the impact on the new emphasis on anti-terrorism 
will be on personnel and resource decisions at each of these agen- 
cies. 

And in a rush to protect our Nation’s borders from terrorists, we 
must not hamper our ability to protect citizens from other dangers. 
This hearing is the sixth in a series of field hearings, which we 
have held at border crossings and ports of entry throughout the 
United States. 

We have already held three hearings on the Northern border, a 
hearing in San Diego, and one at the Ports of Los Angeles and 
Long Beach, CA. At each location, this subcommittee is assessing 
the problems facing Federal agencies, local lawmakers, and com- 
munity and business leaders with respect to border policy. 

We will focus on what new resources are needed for the Federal 
Government to most effectively administer the border crossing, as 
well as what new policies could be pursued to ease the burden 
placed on commerce, travel, and tourism. 

We will also explore how the new emphasis on preventing terror- 
ism may affect the ability of these agencies to carry out their other 
vital missions. These issues are all very important and extremely 
urgent, and I look forward to hearing from our witnesses today 
about ways to address them. 

We have invited representatives of agencies primarily respon- 
sible for protecting our borders of this region, namely the U.S. Cus- 
toms Services, and U.S. Border Patrol, Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, to testify here today. 

The subcommittee is vitally interested in ensuring the effective 
functioning of these agencies, and we will continue to work with 
them and their staff to ensure the continued security and effective 
administration of our Nation’s borders. 

We welcome Ms. Donna De La Torre, the Director of Field Oper- 
ations at the Arizona Customs Management Center; and Mr. David 
Aguilar, Chief Patrol Agent of the U.S. Border Patrol’s Tucson Sec- 
tor. 

When examining border policies, we must of course also seek the 
input of representatives of the local community whose livelihood is 
directly affected by changes at the border. 

We therefore welcome the Honorable Ray Borane, mayor of the 
city of Douglas, AZ; the Honorable Chris M. Roll, Cochise County; 
the Honorable Larry Dever, sheriff of Cochise County. 

And Mr. Harlan Capin, president of Nogales Alliance and Port of 
the Future; and Mr. James J. Dickson, administrator/CEO of Cop- 
per Queen Community Hospital. We thank everyone for taking 
time this afternoon to join us for this important discussion. I would 
now like to recognize Mr. Kolbe for any opening statement that he 
would like to make. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Mark E. Souder follows:] 
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Opening Statement 
Chairman Mark Souder 

“Improving Security and Facilitating Commerce at the 
Southern Border: Field Hearing at Sierra Vista, Arizona” 

Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy, 
and Human Resources 
Committee on Government Reform 

February 22, 2002 

Good morning and thank you all for coming. Today our 
Subcommittee will explore the status of the border crossings in the 
southeastern Arizona region. Since last summer, this Subcommittee has 
been considering ways to improve both the security of our nation’s borders 
and the efficient flow of international commerce, travel and tourism. 
Continuing problems with illegal immigration and the smuggling of drugs 
and other contraband over the Southern and Northern borders have also 
prompted calls to hire more federal law enforcement officers and to expand 
the physical and technological infrastructure needed to allow those officers 
to work effectively. 

The attacks of September 1 1 and their aftermath have emphasized 
the urgency of dealing with the terrorist threat as well as the problems of 
narcotics interdiction and illegal immigration. At the same time, continued 
delays at some border crossings and a reduction in commercial and 
commuter traffic from the increased security measures put in place after 
September 1 1 have raised concerns about the effect of these policies on 
trade, tourism and travel. Congress has provided strong short-term support 
and is considering numerous proposals to deal with these problems over 
the long-term. In his recent budget, President Bush put forth a plan to 
significantly increase the personnel and resources at the borders and ports 
of entry. Our Subcommittee is supportive of these efforts, and we are open 
to exploring all of the various proposals. However, finding and 
implementing solutions is much more difficult than simply identifying 
problems. It is important that Congress have a thorough understanding of 
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how quickly border security agencies can meet new requirements, and what 
the impact of the new emphasis on anti-terrorism will be on personnel and 
resource decisions at each of these agencies. In the rush to protect our 
nation’s borders from terrorists, we must not hamper our ability to protect 
citizens from other dangers. 

This hearing is the sixth in a series of field hearings which we have 
held at border crossings and ports of entry throughout the United States. 

We have already held three hearings on the Northern Border, a hearing at 
San Diego, and one at the ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach, 

California. At each location, this Subcommittee is assessing the problems 
facing federal agencies, local lawmakers, and community and business 
leaders with respect to border policy. We will focus on what new resources 
are needed for the federal government most effectively to administer the 
border crossing, as well as what new policies could be pursued to ease the 
burdens being placed on commerce, travel and tourism. We will also 
explore how the new emphasis on preventing terrorism may affect the 
ability of these agencies to carry out their other vital missions. 

These issues are all very important and extremely urgent, and I look 
forward to hearing from our witnesses today about ways to address them. 
We have invited representatives of the agencies primarily responsible for 
protecting our borders in this region, namely the U.S. Customs Service and 
the U.S. Border Patrol -- Immigration and Naturalization Service, to testify 
here today. The Subcommittee is vitally interested in ensuring the effective 
functioning of these agencies, and we will continue to work with them and 
their staff to ensure the continued security and effective administration of 
our nation’s borders. We welcome Ms. Donna De La Torre, Director of 
Field Operations at the Arizona Customs Management Center; and Mr. 
David Aguilar, Chief Patrol Agent of the U.S. Border Patrol’s Tucson Sector. 

When examining border policies, we must of course also seek the 
input of representatives of the local community whose livelihood is directly 
affected by changes at the border. We therefore welcome the Honorable 
Ray Borane, Mayor of the City of Douglas, Arizona; the Honorable Chris M, 
Roll, Cochise County Attorney; the Honorable Larry Dever, Sheriff of 
Cochise County; Mr. Harlan Capin, President of Nogales Alliance and Port 
of the Future; and Mr. James J. Dickson, Administrator/CEO of Copper 
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Queen Community Hospital. We thank everyone for taking the time this 
afternoon to join us for this important discussion. 
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Mr. Kolbe. Thank you very much, Chairman Souder, and I real- 
ly appreciate your willingness to come this distance and hold this 
hearing. I know that you had to make some significant changes to 
your schedule, and I am very grateful to you. This is a very impor- 
tant hearing for us. 

We want to welcome you to the desert of Southeastern Arizona. 
You probably don’t see quite as many scorpions and saguaro cactus 
back in Indiana as you do out here, but we are delighted to have 
you here, and wish you could stay for some of the open and some 
of the great weather that we have got here. 

I also want to welcome those that are going to be participating 
here this morning, and on the second panel we are going to have 
Mayor Borane, Sheriff Dever, County Attorney Chris Roll. 

You will be hearing from Jim Dickson, from the Copper Queen 
Hospital, and Harlan Capin, President of the Nogales Alliance, 
Port of the Future. And of course here on this first panel, we have 
the representatives from the U.S. Customs Service, and the Border 
Patrol. 

And to all of them I say welcome. Our border must be managed 
to stop the flow of illegal and dangerous activity into the United 
States. The Border Patrol and the Customs Service are two impor- 
tant Homeland Security Agencies, but the military is also appro- 
priately involved in this. 

We all know that the military continues to help out on the bor- 
der, effectively providing radar systems and aerial reconnaissance, 
air and ground transportation, communications, intelligence, pho- 
tography, video, and technology support. 

In fact, I support efforts to enhance the military’s presence on 
the border, especially using our national guard to help secure our 
border and to relieve the agents of other duties. 

However, this does not mean that we should put up a wall, or 
turn our border into a demilitarized region, like the Korean Demili- 
tarized Zone. We are not at war with Mexico. Mexico is a friend, 
and it is a neighbor. 

We have to find ways to allow people and commerce to cross the 
border, while at the same time blocking illegal immigration, drug 
smuggling, people smuggling, and the smuggling of other contra- 
band, such as weapons. 

We have to manage, and we have to control our border, and not 
shut it down, and certainly not leave it unattended. One issue that 
is very important in this region, Mr. Chairman, is the illegal immi- 
gration problem. 

In Arizona, we have been a victim of an INS decision that was 
made some time ago to selectively harden the border in parts of 
Texas and California, which has had the result of funneling the il- 
legal immigration into the more rural parts of Arizona. 

And we are feeling the heavy burden of this policy. On August 
2, 2001, the General Accounting Office released a report called the 
“INS Southwest Border Strategy: Resource and Impact Issues Re- 
main after Seven Years.” That is the title of the report. 

And it confirms this in part, quoting just one paragraph from 
that GAO report, which says, 

The primary discernable effect of the INS strategy, based on INS apprehension 
statistics, appears to be the shifting of the illegal alien traffic. 
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Between 1998 and 2000, apprehensions declined in three border patrol sectors: 
San Diego, CA; El Paso, and McAllen, TX. But increased in five of the other six 
Southwest border sectors. 

The extent to which INS border control efforts may have affected overall illegal 
entry along the Southwest border remains unclear, however. 

Lack of resources for the INS is not the problem. As a member 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee which funds the INS, I had 
watched as Congress since 1993 has more than tripled the INS 
budget from $1V2 billion to $5 billion in 2001. 

During the same number of years the number of funded INS per- 
sonnel has grown from 18,133 to 33,537. That is an increase of 85 
percent. This year Congress provided another $1 billion to bring it 
to over $6 billion for the INS, and I support this increase, because 
the INS plays an ever-important role in patrolling and protecting 
our borders. 

Nevertheless, it is clear to me that the INS has not been able to 
manage the resources that we are provided. Let me say, and let me 
emphasize, when I say that the agency has not been able to man- 
age this money and the increased mission. 

I want to emphasize this point because I am a strong supporter 
of Federal law enforcement and have nothing but admiration for 
the dedicated people who work in this area. The INS employees are 
hard working, very committed people, who have devoted their lives 
to protecting American citizens, and they should be commended for 
their work. 

And however there may be poor management, and sometimes a 
few bad apples, and that unfortunately has an effect of signifi- 
cantly ruining an agency’s reputation, and destroying the public’s 
confidence, and its integrity. 

Everybody has heard about poor judgments that were made 
years ago by some internal revenue service employees, but that 
didn’t mean that every IRS employee was a scoundrel. 

Congress did force a reform of the IRS, and now I think its rep- 
utation has been approved, and I think that the lives of its employ- 
ees are better as a result of that. In my mind, I think the same 
reform has to happen with the INS. 

The agency structure and management isn’t working, and I think 
we have to restore the integrity of the agency. I have been a sup- 
porter for many years of the recommendation made by the U.S. 
Commission on Immigration Reform that would split the INS into 
two parts. 

In its final report to Congress, the Commission recommended 
that the processing of legal immigration and naturalization claims 
be transferred to the Department of State. 

With the exception of work site enforcement and detention, the 
INS enforcement programs then would appropriately remain at the 
Department of Justice as an elevated enforcement bureau. 

INS responsibility for work site enforcement would be trans- 
ferred to the Department of Labor. The commission suggested turn- 
ing over most of INS’s detention operations to the U.S. Marshals 
Service and the Bureau of Prisons. 

This would be a complicated reorganization since it takes pieces 
and puts it in several different places. And the first step in this 
process may happen this year. Legislative proposals are pending in 
Congress to split the INS into two separate agencies for enforce- 
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ment and immigration services. I hope that the Congress will act 
on these reforms. 

U.S. Customs has gone through some challenging times itself, 
and there was a need to change the old ways. There was much 
work that was done on Customs, including Customs integrity. 

In fact, for the previous 4 years that I was chairman of the 
Treasury, and General Government Appropriations Subcommittee, 
one of the things that I did was help to direct the Treasury Under 
Secretary of Enforcement to task the Office of Professional Respon- 
sibility to conduct a comprehensive review in 1998. 

And today I think that Customs is a better agency for the public 
and for its employees because of this internal review which was 
done. In fact, I think the Customs Service can be a model for the 
rest of the bureau around the world. 

The stark difference between Custom’s success in Arizona and 
the Border Patrol’s failures I think is striking. Mr. Chairman, let 
me just provide a few statistics on illegal immigration so that ev- 
eryone is clear about the people who live and work in this area 
have to deal with daily. 

Members of the subcommittee, I am sorry that we don’t have 
these on large charts here, but we have them available on charts, 
and they are available down there. 

Members of the subcommittee, and I think people testifying here, 
have these charts which show the difference of this first one here, 
which is actually chart two, that shows the decline in Border Patrol 
apprehensions in San Diego and El Paso, while the numbers sky- 
rocketed here in the Tucson sector has really just gone through the 
roof, declined over the last year. 

And for which we are not quite sure yet that in 1 year we can 
have the real answers for what is the reason for that, because it 
is declining all along the border this past year. But Del Rio, 
McAllen, El Centro, all were up very significantly, and only El Paso 
and San Diego have been down over the last several years. 

I think the decline this year that we have experienced, or in 2001 
I should say, is probably more to do with the recession. We don’t 
have enough data yet to be sure, and of course the terrorist attacks 
on September 11th, which really kept people away from the border 
because of the increase in the homeland security, and the fear of 
people getting caught, and they might find themselves in more 
deeper trouble than they had before. 

The next chart, chart three, shows the Tucson border apprehen- 
sions here within the different stations, and you will notice again 
the incredible increase in the numbers of the Nogales, the Douglas, 
and Naco sectors. 

We don’t see that kind of an increase in the inland sectors, 
Wilcox, Casa Grande, Sonoita, Ajo. Well, Ajo is on the border. We 
don’t see it in the western area as much either, but over in Nogales 
and going east toward the New Mexico border, and Douglas, and 
in Douglas this is a staggering increase in the numbers there. 

And then finally chart four shows that although the number of 
patrol hours have exploded since 1997, the number of apprehen- 
sions has really been fairly level. And I think this is why I came 
to the conclusion about the management, and that I think there is 
some problem. 
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Chart five shows how it might happen, and how the numbers in 
San Diego as their patrol hours went up dramatically, the numbers 
of apprehensions took a constant and steady decrease there. 

In other words, it was having its effect of deterring people from 
coming across the border, and that’s why I believe very strongly 
that we need to deploy our resources to the border so that we are 
not continually playing cat and mouse with illegal immigrants in 
our back yards, which also has the added impact of problems for 
the citizens who live in those back yards. 

Citizens of Arizona should not have to withstand the onslaught 
of hundreds of thousands of illegal immigrants traveling through 
the area and destroying property, and straining our health care fa- 
cilities, littering our lands with garbage and human waste, re- 
directing law enforcement efforts away from local crime, saturating 
our court systems with cases. 

So I am hopeful that this hearing will highlight some of the defi- 
ciencies, and some of the strengths in our border strategy, as well 
as hopefully pointing the way toward some new and innovative 
ways in which we can manage the border with Mexico. 

Again, Chairman Souder, I want to thank you very much for 
holding this hearing. The impact of our policies don’t stop here at 
this border. They are found in places as far away as Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, because even though the illegal immigrants come across 
through our border, they generally don’t stay here. 

We love tourists to come, and we have a lot of them stop along 
the way to different destinations, but for illegal immigrants, by and 
large, Cochise County is simply a transient zone to other parts of 
the country. 

So I look forward to hearing from the witnesses, and appreciate 
the opportunity to participate in the hearing. Thank you very 
much. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Jim Kolbe follows:] 
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Opening Statement 


Government Reform Subcommittee on Criminal Justice. Drug Policy and Human 
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Arizona Border Hearing 
February 22 r 2002 


would like to commend Chairman Souder for holding this field hearing today. 

)ur border must be managed to stop the flow of illegal and dangerous activity into the US. The 
Border Patrol and Customs are two important homeland security agencies, but the military is also 
ppropriately involved. We all know that the military continues to help out on the border, 
Tfectively providing radar systems and aerial reconnaissance, air and ground transportation, 
:ommunications, intelligence, photography, video, and technology support. In fact, I support 
Tforts to enhance the military’s presence on the border, especially using the National Guard to 
lelp secure our border. However, this does not mean we should put a wall up or tum our border 
nto a militarized region like the Korean DMZ. We are not at war with Mexico. Mexico is a 
'rienc and a neighbor. We must find a way to allow people and commerce to cross the border 
vhile blocking illegal immigration, drug smuggling, people smuggling, and the smuggling of 
>ther contraband such as weapons. 

Ye must manage and control our border - not shut it down or leave it unattended. 

Dne issue that is very important in this region is the illegal immigration problem. In Arizona, we 
lave been the victim of INS’ decision to selectively “harden” the border in parts of Texas and 
California, thereby tunneling illegal immigration into the more rural areas in Arizona. We are 
eeling the heavy burden of this mismanaged policy. On August 2, 2C01 , the General 
Accounting Office released a report - INS’ Southwest Border Strategy: Resource and Impact 
issues Remain After Seven Years ~ confirming this. The GAO report states: 

The primary discernable effect of the [INS] strategy, based on INS ' apprehension 
statistics, appears to be a shifting of the illegal alien traffic. Between 1998 and 2000, 
apprehensions declined in three Border Patrol sectors, San Diego , CA, and El Paso and 
McAUen, TX. but increased in five of the other six Southwest border sectors. The extent to 
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which INS' border control efforts may have affected overall illegal entry along the 
Southwest border remains unclear , however. 

Lack of resources for the INS is not the problem. As a member of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee which funds the INS, I have worked to see that the INS has the budget it needs to 
carry out its mission. Since 1993, Congress has more than tripled the INS budget, from SI. 5 
billion to $5 billion in 2001. During the same years, the number of funded INS personnel has 
grown from 18,133 to 33,537, an increase of 85 percent. 

This year, Congress provided another $1 billion for a total of over $6 billion for the INS, and I 
supported this increases because the INS plays an evermore important role -- protecting and 
patrolling our borders. 

Nevertheless, it is clear to me that the INS simply has not been able to manage the resources we 
are providing. Let me emphasize that I said the agency has not been able to manage this money 
and the increased mission. I want to emphasize this point because I am a strong supporter of 
federal law enforcement and the dedicated people working in this area. 

The INS employees are hard working and committed people who have devoted their lives to 
protect American citizens. They should be commended for their work. 

However, poor management and a few bad apples can ruin an agency’s reputation and destroy 
the public’s confidence in their integrity. 

Everyone probably heard about some of the poor judgments made by some IRS employees in the 
past, but that didn’t mean that every IRS employee was a scoundrel. But Congress forced a 
reform of the IRS and now IRS’ reputation is improved and the lives of its employees are better. 

In my mind, the same reform must happen with the INS. The agency structure and management 
is broken, and we must restore the integrity of the agency. 

I have been supportive for many years of the recommendations made by the U.S. Commission on 
Immigration Reform to split up the INS. In its final report to Congress, the commission 
recommended that the processing of legal immigration and naturalization claims be transferred to 
the Department of State. With the exception of worksite enforcement and detention, INS 
enforcement programs would remain at the Department of Justice as an elevated enforcement 
bureau. INS’s responsibility for worksite enforcement would be transferred to the Department of 
Labor. The commission suggested turning over most of INS’s detention operations to the U.S. 
Marshals Service or the Bureau of Prisons. 

This would be a complicated reorganization, and the first step in this process may happen this 
year. Legislative proposals are pending in Congress to split up the INS into two separate 
agencies for enforcement and immigration services. I hope that we will at least enact these 
reforms this year. 
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US Customs went through some challenging times itself, and there was a need to change the “old 
ways.” There was much work done on Customs, including Customs integrity. In fact, as 
chairman of the Treasury and General Government Appropriations Subcommittee, I directed the 
Treasury Undersecretary of Enforcement to task the Office of Professional Responsibility to 
conduct a comprehensive review in 1998. 

Today, I believe Customs is a better agency for the public and for its employees because of this 
internal review. 

In fact, I believe the Arizona Customs Service is a model for the rest of the bureau around the 
world. 

The stark difference between Custom’s success in Arizona and the Border Patrol’s failures is 
striking. 

Mr. Chairman, let me just provide a few statistics on illegal immigration so that everyone is clear 
what the people who live and work in this area have to deal with daily. 

You have in front of you some charts that illustrate the sharp contrast between the Tucson Sector 
and other Southwest Border areas. It is arguable that apprehension data are an accurate 
representation of the number of illegal immigrants that enter the US, but it is one of the few 
statistics that we have. 

Chart 2 shows the decline in Border Patrol Apprehensions in San Diego and El Paso while the 
number of apprehensions in the Tucson Sector sky rocketed. Although fiscal year 2001 has seen 
some improvement, I attribute this in large part to the US recession which reduced the number of 
job opportunities in the US and the terrorist attacks on September 11 th which caused an increase 
in our homeland security and a corresponding reluctance on the part of immigrants to try and 
penetrate our border. 

Chart 3 illustrates the number of apprehensions by station within the Tucson Sector. Notice the 
high numbers in Douglas, Naco and Nogales. 

Finally, Chart 4 shows that although the number of Patrol hours have exploded since 1997, the 
number of apprehensions has basically been level. I believe that we arc not properly managing 
how we patrol the Tucson Sector. Chart 5 shows how it should happen -- the San Diego Sector 
increased patrol hours and reduced the flow of illegal immigrants. 

We need to forward deploy our resources to the border so that we are not continually playing 
“cat-and-mouse” with illegal immigrants in our backyards. 

The people of Arizona cannot and should not withstand the onslaught of hundreds cf thousands 
of illegal immigrants traveling through the area destroying property, straining our health care 
facilities, littering our lands with garbage and human waste, redirecting law enforcement efforts 
away from local crime, and saturating our court system with cases. 
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I am hopeful that this hearing will highlight some of the deficiencies and some of the strengths in 
our border strategy, as well as finding new, innovative ways to manage our border with Mexico. 

Again, .Chairman Souder, thank you for holding this hearing. 

The impact of our border policies impact towns throughout the rest of the nation, such as Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. After all, the illegal crossers don’t generally stay here in Sierra Vista. 

Although southeastern Arizona is a destination for many tourist who want to see the spectacular 
beauty and friendly people, it is just a transit zone for illegal immigrants. 

I look forward to hearing from the witnesses and appreciate the opportunity to participate in your 
hearing. 
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ts the am tent of community?" Sonic of it sounds appealing — 1 
particularly ihe upbear, we-can-lick-tlVis-thing-if-we-all* | 
work-toge cher conclusion — but it ultimately never really says I 
how to do anything. 

THE COOLIDGE FATE 

‘Here’s what's unique about Bill Clinton," says Richard 
Mortem Smith, the historian and author who has served as 
director of the Reagan, Ford, Eisenhower, and Hoover presi- 
dential libraries. "He had the luxury during his presidency of 
being the first president in American history who was assessed 
not by one poll but by two polls." Smith is referring to the 
Lewinsky- eta polling practice of asking Americans co rate 
QirUon's job performance separately from their npproval or 
disapproval of him as a human being. "But since (George W. 
Bush’s] inauguration day, chat luxury has disappeared. 
Clin con is no longer doing the job as president, and with the 
passage of time, memories of the job performance, however 
high, tend to be subsumed in the rush of successive events.” 

Smith continues: “He should talk to Calvin Coolidgc, who, 
in his last address, rather complacently took credit for the 
overwhelming prosperity associated with His name. A few 
months later, literally overnight, he came to be seen in a rad- 
ically different light, and fairly or unfairly, 70 years later, he’s 
never quite escaped from the shadow of the Crash." Smith 
pauses for a moment. “September 11, it can be argued, is Bill 
Clinton’s Black Tuesday.” 

The terrorist atcacks made Clinton’s ex-presidency vastly 
more difficult. When he discusses his administration’s 
actions on terrorism, he appears co be defending the indefen-. 
sible. And when he discusses che rest of his administration’s 
rec °^' including its actual accomplishments, it all seems 
snilill in light of September. Tl. There's nothing he can do 
about chat; he has no more chances co be president. 

’ But Clinton could improve che public’s perception of him 
by long, hard, focused work in some useful rule. Jimmy Carter 
left dihee a failed president, and whether one approves of his 
post-White House career or not, it is indisputable chat Carter 
raised himself in the public’s esteem by working very hard at 
his new role— sometimes under unpleasant conditions and 
sometimes without the presence of admiring celebrities. So far 
Clinton has shown no inclination to do that kind of work, 
although he is said to want the kind of admiration chat Carter 
enjoys. Buc one is not possible without the other. “You can’t 
have it both way*," says Douglas Brinkley, the Carter biogra- 
pher and sometime Clinton supporter. “You 1 can't want to be 
considered a great ex-president like Jimmy Carter and hot do 
the grunt work- 'tou can't want to be wining and dining 
around Manhattan and do that work'." 

When asked for si list of his accomplishments as an ex- 
presjdenc. Clinton’s office declines comment, saying only 
that he is a private citizen and his activities uni private mat- 
ters. Still, u-e know he’s keying busy} In late February, He's 
headed off to Australia' for 6 no of- his biggest paydays yet^— 
reportedly $ 100.000 for a single speech, along with a concert 
anil -numerous dinners in his Honor. 'The work of resolving 
religious and ethnic conlljcfs,’ empowering che world's poor, 
solving global warming, and promoting national service will 
have to wait, ac least for a while.. NR 


Border Blues 


They keep coming and coming, 
and citizens are at wits’ end 


JOHN j . MILL, t R 

IV ou want to hear about my worst day on the ranch?" 

X asks Ruth Evelyn Cowan. "1 lost 10,000 gallons of water 
because some Mexican broke » valve off one of my ranks cry- 
ing to gee a drink. Another one left a gate open and four of 
my cattle wandered ten miles away. They're worth about 
£2,500 apiece and we had to spend hours finding tliem. And 
then someone else drove a truck across my land and knocked 
over a fence in two places." She pauses, exasperated. “Ail 
I chat happened in just 2 4 hours. But you know what? We have 
to deal with problems like these every day, and it's been going 
i on for years." 

Thac’s life in Arizona's Cochise County, where Cowan 
believes that she's spent 550,000 undoing the damage done 
to her property by illegal aliens since 1999. And chat figure 
i doesn’t include her biggest expense: the enormous amount of 
• time she and her employees have put into the repairs, from 
j fixing cut fences to picking up all the crash left behind by 
: thousands of people streaming . across her tanchiand. . • 

Cowan knew the ranching life would be difficult when she 
j quit her job as an airline stewardess co cake up the family 
| business. But she had no idea how hard, or that something 
J other than drought or low prices would cause so much of the 
| hardship. She was looking forward to rural life in southeast- 
! ern Arizona. Instead, she found herselfliving in what fellow 
rancher Gary McBride edits u tKe illegal-alien capital of the 
world." 

Nobody knows how many" people sneak across the Mexi- 
can border into Cochise County; recent estimates put die 
number between 500,000 and. 1 5 million annually. Little 
towns Uke Douglas and Naco'are now main thoroughfares for 
: people determined to enter che United Scares without green 
cards, Their migration has wreaked havoc on not just 
. Cowan's hind, but -che whole region. Ranchers fight-'a'tbily 
battle Against property d&cfliction. The sheriff s officii strug- 
gles to plug holes- left unfilled by the federal Border Patrol. 
Loca} hospitals' cuf-services to keep from going broke. Ami 
nobody who'dcesuY live- thefe' seems to know—of "cure — 
about what's going-on. 

There's nothing especially new about illegal immigration 
in Cochise County. 5* dty 'landscape of scrubland and moun- 
tains where GeroniVna and the' Apaches made their last stand 
agdihs't tHc U.S. Army ac the end of the 19ch century- 
Mexicans have crd55cVi ovet for gctiu radons. Birr the How was 
only a trickle until recemly, when the federal government 
made namsciotis 'decision' to Ice die- trickle becumc n flood. 
Ever since, the people hrf Cochise County' hrtve drowned in y 
problem hoc of their cnvfi'fniikihg. 
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THE ILLEQAL-AUEN CAPITAL OF THE WORLD' 

The Census Bureau estimates chat 8 million illegal aliens 
were living permanently In the U-S. LnZOOO, up from 3-5 mil- 
lion ten years earlier- A$ the public clamored for the govern- 
ment to do something about this rising tide during the 1990s, 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service made a fateful 
decision for the residents of Cochise County. It chose to 
increase the Border Patrol's presence at El Paso and San 
Diego, two popular points of entry, and also to experiment 
with new enforcement techniques- The strategy worked 
wonders— at least lor El Paso and San Diego, where illegal 

immigration fell noticeably; but a balloon that’s squeezed in 
one place expands in another, and the INS essenrfally suc- 
ceeded merely in pushing the crossings away from these 
areas. Illegal immigration didn'c really decline at all. Instead, 
Cochise County became a favorite corridor to El Norre. 

One of die channels was the backyard of Cindy Hayoscck- 
in the border cown of Douglas. A year ago, she spent a few 
mornings counting the illegal aliens who jumped her fence. 
‘I figure dial’ 4,000 people were doing it ovec the course of 12 
months," she says. “And that’s probably a low' estimate.’* 

Hayostek is lucky*— she has 
only & backyard co worry abouc, 
and the local Border Patrol 
agents have made an effort to 
keep the aliens from over- 
running townies like her. (She 
-Says fewer are coming now.) 

The ranchers who live oucsida 
Douglas, however, own. thou- . 
sands of acres of land. It's 
a Vast and empty fegioru-^ 

Cochise County is bigger thati"- 
Connecticut and Rhode Island - 
combined, but only- 1201000 ‘ 
people live there— and a tempt- ' 
mg otic to disappear into! The ' ' 
aliens generally cross the hfif-' 
dec in small groups of fewer "• 
then a dozen, though some- 
times cheir numbers can swell. They're often guided by profes- 
sional smugglers called "coyotes ; u . who are skilled at evading 
the Border Pacrol. On a February night, I w-enf out with the 
Border Patrol and saw- agents apprehend a group of 116 illegal 
aliens between Douglas and BiSbee. about a quarter-mile from 
the border. One of the men was -a shect-meral worker trying to 
gee back to his job in Los Angeles!' Others were bound lor 
Atlanta and New York. ■ 

It’s impossible nut to feel Sympathy for these foreigner^ 
After all, they come to the ITS.' primarily for jobs — better 
ones than they cun fmd at homd. ithd fines that American 
employees arc glad CO give them. The federal government 
isn't especially serious about keeping them out, cither. "The 
diens face a danger zone that’s maybe 20 or 15 miles deep," 
says Dave Stoddard, a retired Border Pacrol. agent with exten- 
sive experience in Cochise County. “Once ihcy escape it,' 
they re home free- NqhoJy ingoing tq catch them-" By sonic 
es dim res, the Border Parmhiahi only one of every lour or 
fivu crosiers, Those who nix; cuughr go. back to cheir home 


countries. For the majority this is Mexico, and most of them 
ace just dumped back across the border into Sonora, where 
they’re free co cross again. Anybody who really wanes to 
make it into the U.S. is going to succeed, even if it takes a few 
tries. 

There are plenLy of ways into Cochise County, many of 
them hazardous. In January, police found five dead Mexicans 
at the bottom of a coal car- The best routes, however, are 
through the wide-open spaces of the countryside, where 
there aren’t so many Border Patrol agents sitting in parked 
SUVs under bright lights on moveable towers. Tramping into 
the wilderness carries plenty of risks- Every year, scores of 
aliens die from dehydration, especially during the scaring 
summer months. Most carry jugs of water, along with plastic 
bags of food and other necessities. And they don't abide by 
the camper’s ethic of packing out wlw they pack in. "The 
trash is unbelievable," says Stoddard- "You see acres with 
every square foot polluted by empty water bonks, discarded 
clothing, and fc«S." 

The migration's impact goes far beyond littering. Ranchers 
control their property and rheir herds with fences, and 
these are now routinely cut 
or knocked down by passing 
aliens. “I spend three days a 
week picking up trash and 
two days fixing fences," says 
rancher George Morin. The 
aliens are a menace to orderly 
ranch life- They leave gates 
.--•open, leccing out cattle and 
horses, bust waterlines when 
They 1 re 'thirsty, and kill barking 
dogs that threaten to -expose 
their 1 Routes'. 

I " ' GoUrity' sheriff Larry 'Dcver 
| estimates chat 37 percent of 
"his budget goes co dealing 
J" With illegal' aliens, just tibo'ut 
everybody in the rcgiort C'a'n 
'describe tidies when- lYC'has 
been approached by alich^aslcih'g' favors,' such as a drink- of 
water pfthe rise of a p horie ■*’ M'dS cjof thefii are good people 
and don't mean any hat fa-," says- Richard Humphries, -a 
retired police niilcef- <vho - homeiicKobh his daughters. “But 
there' arc thousands 'of them coining through, and I've been 
threatened before- Ids bad-chough that I worry every time my 
girls play outside. One of -the reasons I moved here was co get 
away from that ;:v - ■■•'"*"* • : 

Most of the menenrry'-guns around their property, but this 
is no surprise in -ti- place where the 911 response times can 
reach dri-hour or two; The difference in Cochise Colmey is 
the women. They 'a Iso’c aVf y gutti— atound choir property, in 
the glove compartments of their cats, by their bedsides— and 
•‘Liny of them have started doing it in the lust five or six 
years. “I don't feel safe without one- anymore," say* Hannah 
Siegel, a rancher’s Wife L'ho lives 1 5 miles from the border. "I 
curry one with me all the time." confesses Virginia Martinez, 
a Hereford resident. "I do it because of’ the aliens- -They're 
everywhere." 
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B. }■ Kuykendall, whose ranch is on the edge of Swisshelm 
Mountain near Eifrida, knows the potential consequences of 
not having a gun. She and her granddaughter were driving 
on rheir property one day when they encountered a group of 
Mexicans in another vehicle. “One of them, pointed at me 
and made obscene hand gestures," she recalls. "Then he let 
nut this evil laugh, and in Spanish said, “l wane you and I will 
get you-'“ Kuykendall raced her pickup truck down a bouncy 
dirt road with the men in pursuit and escaped only because 
she made a sharp cum off the toad and hid behind mesqaite 
trees. 

Some aren't so fortunate — and even gum don’t always 
help, hast July, Bill Burns of Portal, Ariz., had a -22-caliber 
revolver in his hand when a pair of illegal aliens burst into 
his kitchen and attacked him. Burns was knocked uncon- 
scious and later treated for a cut to hts cheek and a stab 
wound in his abdomen. One year earlier, he was assaulted 
with a two-by-four in his horse bam and knocked uncon- 
scious. Whin his wife found him three hours later, he had 
to be airlifted to a hospital, where he was treated for a col- 
lapsed lung and several broken bones. Six years ago, retired 
military chaplain Edwin York was lucky to survive a scrape 
in which he, his wife, and his 80-year-old mother-in-law 
were tied and blindfolded by a gang of illegal aliens «ho 
proceeded to rob them. ‘‘We’re on the front lines of an inva- 
sion,’ says York. “After spending 28 years, crying to protect 
my country. I didn’t realize l would still have to do it again 
. in my retirement.” 

WHO PAYS? 

Nobody wants CO become a victim of crime, of course, but 
the residents of Cochise' County have an added incentive to 
avoid injury; The quality of health care in their area has 
declined because of the influk'df aliens; Federal law requires 
hospitals to provide thedical service to' anybody who needs it 
regardless of his ability (6 pay. hr Douglas, many illegal aliens ’ 
get into the country by jumjimgover the wall along the bor- 
der right in town. Those whb break their ankles or legs doihg 
it— a hot uncommon Occurrence — iirii then entitled to free 
treatment. In the year 2000, in fact',' Douglas's single hospi- 
tal went bankrupt, in part because of all the unpaid bills. Jit 
never closed its doors, though, and today is run by different 
owners.) . 

Illegal aliens are excessively prone ‘to injuries because of 
the risks they cake. When drivers hook up with groups of 
aliens they're supposed' to transport, they wilt stuff as many as 
possible into their vehicles — find then do things like drive 
down primitive dirt roads at high speeds with no heodSsgfus 
in the darkness. “Have you ever seen eleven people jammed 
into » Camuro.'” asks James Dickson, CEO of Copper Queen 
Community Hospital in Bisbee. '“It’s a real moss when there’s 

Dickson, of course, « one of rite people 'who must find a 
way to pay the bills for these people when there’s an accident. 
His - budget problems l save grown so severe that he recently 
’hut down his hospital's nursin'- home. “What really gets me 
is that others .make a profit dW us," he s%s, “1 remember one 
uf our patients, an illegal alien working" as a housemaid, call- 
in;' her ho*. in H r.,ll .... j ncc j y fc vv L , lR| 


days roget there because we were treating her for something. 
She eventually went on her way and never paid her medical 
hills- It’s like we're subsidizing cheap employment for some 
rich lady in New York City.” 

The policies of federal agencies aggravate these costs. 
When the Border Patrol stumbles upon injured aliens, it 
makes a practice of ensuring that the aliens receive immedi- 
ate medical attention but rot caking them into formal cus- 
tody — because then it gets out of pitying for their treatment. 
It will even drop off Mexicans at a Cochise County emer- 
gency room, all the while maintaining a fiction about how its 
agents did not have an opportunity to investigate their legal 
status- In Douglas, this happened 225 times last year. “Most 
of' die time, the aliens jlisc walk right Out after we’ve treated 
them," says Debra Thornby. a nurse in Douglas. “We don’t 
see the Border Patrol again — at least not until their next 
drop-off." 

■ 

What's a rancher going to do: 
send an invoice to the INS every time he 
finds that someone has cut through 
a barbed-wire fence? 

* 

There are no trauma centers in Cochise County, so people 
with major injuries- are shipped off to Tucson, often - on heli- 
copter rides that can cost as much as $10,000 per trip. "We 
wtore off $6' million in uhcdmpen'sflted services to illegal 
aliens lasc year, "‘says John Duval chief operating officer of 
die University Medical' Gentef in Tucson. Last fall, the state 
legislature wine into special session after Tucson's two trau- 
ma centers 'announced that chey. would close because they 
could no longer absorb these losses, Now the hospitals have 
stopgap funding through' the end of this -year, buc it remains 
unclear- how they' will survive.' fiver the long term, having co 
cut chese expense's.' ' s ■ 

Border-stuce pbliricians'Huve'lohbicd for federal reimburse- 
mems, ahd Washington does' earfiikvk millions of dollars each 
year co covet' the ’coses oF illegal alien’s. But ic doesn't 'come 
anywhere near full coverage— cHe Bush administration's cur- 
rent budget even culls for some cuts — and there's no way it 
ever could. What’s a rancher going to do; send an invoice to 
tlic INS every time he finds tbatsolbcbne has cut through a 
burbed-wire fence? 

BUILD UP THE BARRIERS 

What. die. government, can.. do - is become more serious 
about policing the border Cochise County, in fact, has seen 
a massive increase in Bofeler Patrol.' There used to be only 40 
tigems assigned co .Douglas; coday. there arc SO agents on 
each shift; with thrife'sluffii a day.’ The service also has a big 
supply of high-tech -gadgetr^. Human traffic into Arizona 
seems to have dropped in recent months; the Border Pa rrul's 
apprehensions are down In ml where they wore a year ago, 
which might indicts C" that fewer people nrc crossing over- If 
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-true, chat's partly because of the Border Parrot's increased 
efforts and mostly because of the recession’s tightened labor 
market. But Cochise County will still see hundred? of thou- 
sands of new illegal aliens this year The busy season is just 
getting underway— springtime is best for crossing, because 
the weather is neither too hot not too cold — and the improv- 
ing economy may speed migration even more. A few people 
don't even think die entries are down. “They’re still coming," 
says Ron Sanders, who tan the Border Patrol's Tucson sector 
until he retired three years ago. "You have to understand 
what the Border Patrol decs. When it makes a lot of arrests, 
i? claims success for snaking a lotaf arrests. When it doesn't 
make a lot oi arrests, it also claims success because it says 
there sire fewer crossings. No matter what happens, it 
declares victory.” 

What's dispiriting w many Cochise County residents is 
how the rest of the country winks at illegal immigration. 
Lawmakers In California recently made it possible for illegal 
aliens to pay in-state tuition at public universities. Tyson 
Funds smuggled illegal aliens into tire country so they could 
work at 15 processing plants in nine stares; Tyson executives 
were indicted for this last December. The Bush adminis- 
tration last year flirted with an amnesty for illegal aliens; 
nobody in the White House has talked about it much since 
September 1 1, but Tom Daschle and Dick Gephardt conan - 
u*i co promote the idea. (In November, Gephardt even called 
. *hem “very good citizens," when they are not even legal res- 
•.;..derts.) How many of those raking advantage of California’s 

generosity, working for Tyson, or eligible , . . . 

for a future amnesty also have dropped i 
trash, cut fences, or visited the cn\cr- 
aency ratlin in Cochise County? ' - 

The foot that so many locals say they’d 
like to see the border militarized is a tes - 1 
wmftttt to their deep frustration. “I once ' 
told Our congressman, Jim Kolbc, chat'.’ 
we should do this.” says llncftt 'Morin; - 
the wife of rancher George Morin.- "He ' 

H?kd me if l wanted Hi have ranks' in my" 
front yard, chinking that would shu r- 'me " 
up. i said. 'Hell, yeah. Put one there anil ‘ 

Hi feed the whole crew dinner' every’ 
night."’ There arc obvious drawbacks' 
to this; The Marines, of couhfoi tireri'c 
trained in law enforcement, nor should" 
rlicy be. Other options act: equally unap- 
pealing; ' Some members of Congress 
h;«v<j proposed setting up a nafidrtttl-ID' 
system and requiring employers to check'- 
with the government before hiring any- 
body. This might deny jobs to 'illegal' ' 
ahem, at least until they figured oiic how 1 
{<» game it- More likely, it would }»•>: 
ccumc a tremendous inconvenience 
everybody except the people. it's . 
meant to inconvenience. 

One alternative worth considering ts <t 
new guest-worker program that would ■ 
muku Ir possible for illegal aliens Or legal* 


| he chair status on a temporary basis and work in the I I.S., bu c 
have part of their pay withheld until they've returned Home. 
The government historically has run programs along these 
lines and a few small ones remain in place. Improving the sit- 
uation in Cochise County, however, would requite a large 
expansion of the programs. They would have to include not 
| just the farm jobs traditionally associated with migrant work, 
but also the service industry that currently employs so many 
illegal aliens. "There’s nothing as permanent as tt temporary 
worker" warns Mark Krikorimt of the Center for Immigration 
j Scudtes, painting out that tire experience of guest-worker 
; programs shows that many of them never leave- Then again,, 
i the aliens who come through Cochise County aren’t leaving 
1 either. Perhaps the immigration-control crowd could strike 
'■ a deal-* They'll stomach a new guest-worker program in 
• . exchange for a shift in legal-immigration policy, such as phas* 
1 ing out the brother- sis ter legal admissions category that 
! makes possible SO much of the family-based chain migration 
\ they oppose. 

In the meantime, a growing number of locals are finding 
: life in Cochise County intolerable. ‘T'vegonuera! bars on my 
: windows, l carry a gun on walks with my wife, and I cake a 
two-way radio when l go looking at the scars from my own 
: backyard," says York, the former military chaplain- “This Is 
■ supposed to be the land of the free and the home of the 
i brave. Let me tell you something: It sure doesn't feel like the 
land of chc free in Cochise Coun:y, but it may take an act of 
; bravery to live here." wa 
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Border Hospitals 

^ Illegal aliens found critically dehydrated is the desert while attempting to cross the border and injured in car crashes 
while fleeing the Border Patrol are sent to border hospitals. These hospitals are not reimbursed by the illegal aliens or 
any state or federal agency for providing emergency care to illegal aliens injured in the process of crossing the border. 

^ INS documents that deal with the INS policy on injured aliens encountered by service officers stale: 

Where the injury is such that the alien is not likely to escape, the officer shall not take him i/uo custody or take any 
action or use language from which an atmosphere of restraint could be conveyed to him or anyone else present. 

Must the Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) take into custody those aliens injured while freeing from the 
Border Patrol Agents , and thereby incur responsibility for payment of their medical bills? No... aliens who are 
freeing from Border Patrol Agents generally have not yet come into custody . . . there is no obligation w pay medical 
injuries resulting from injuries they may have suffer, even if those injuries result from seeking to avoid the pursuit of 
INS personnel. 

-A In June 2001, Congressman Kolbe introduced H.R. 2256, the Border Hospital Survival and Illegal Immigrant Care Act, 
Ibis legislation would provide critical financial assistance to Arizona hospitals by closing the loophole in INS policy 
that allows the Border Patrol to manipulate the system so that they do not have to pay for illegal alien emergency 
medical care costs. The bill would require Border Patrol to reimburse hospitals and ambulance services for emergency 
care of illegal aliens even if they are not in custody. This legislation would not create any new agency or program, but 
would rely on an existing, proven government program. The reimbursement funds would go directly to the medical 
care providers and would bypass the State government. 

/ We should not provide federal dollars to pay for the health care costs for illegal aliens, but we cannot continue to let 
local hospitals absorb the costs of emergency care. Under Lie Emergency Medical Treatment and Active Labor Act 
(EMTALA), hospitals and ambulance services arc compelled to provide care for anyone who is in need of emergency 
treatment, regardless of citizenship, legal status or ability to pay. This amounts to a massive unfunded mandate on 
Arizona hospitals. The Federal government is in essence saying “you must provide emergency care but we are not 
going to help you pay for that care". 

Border Helicopters 

v' The fncson Sector Border Patrol has been reluctant to move helicopters near the border to reduce response time, 
strengthen deterrence, and save fuel 

This trailing was prepared, published. and mailed at taxpayer expense 
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^ The fiscal years 2002 Commerce, Justice, State and Judiciary Appropriations Act directs “the Tucson Sector to 

implement the negotiations that were directed to be completed last year to relocate Tucson Sector helicopter operations 
to Siena Vista, Arizona.” 

V Congressman Kolbe wrote the INS asking for a progress report on moving the helicopters closer to the border. The INS 
response defends their position by giving flight times from Tucson to Ajo compared with Sierra Vista to Ajo to justify 
their need to have helicopters in Tucson. Ajo is not on the border. The INS believes “that basing our aircraft mostly in 
Tucson is more cost effective and will enable us to reach migrants crossing through the desert areas west of Tucson 
more quickly than if the aircraft is traveling from Sierra Vista.” Our contention is that they should emphasize being on 
the border whether it is Douglas, Nogales, or Yuma. 

Permanent v. Roving Checkpoints 

^ Permanent checkpoints are not the best use of resources to stop the flow of illegal immigration. If it’s permanent, then 
everyone knows where the checkpoint is and just go around it. A roving, temporary checkpoint is much more 
effective. 

v' The Justice appropriations bill continues to prohibit a permanent Border Patrol checkpoint in the Tucson Sector, 
Similar language has been included in the last three annual appropriations bills. However, this year Congressman 
Kolbe ’s language has been strengthened to ensure that the Border Patrol does not try to circumvent the intent of the 
law. 

V On November 28, 2001 , President Bush signed into law the Commerce, Justice, State and Judiciary Appropriations Act 
for fiscal year 2002 with the following language reminding the INS of the intent: 

F urther, the Committee is concerned with INS compliance with bill language that has been included for the last 
three fiscal years prohibiting the Tucson Sector from using funding to establish a permanent checkpoint. Bill 
language states that no funds shall be available for the site acquisition, design, or construction of any Border 
Patrol checkpoint in the Tucson sector. The INS is reminded that it must not operate a checkpoint at the same 
location for seven consecutive days during a 14 day period in the Tucson Sector. 

F Compliance with the intent of this language has not occurred. Specifically, checkpoints on route 90 just north of 
Huachuca City and on Interstate 19 north of Tubac have been at the same location for significant periods of time. 
According to a citizen’s group, the checkpoint north of Tubac has been operating for more than 270 days straight and 
after November 28, which was when this year’s appropriations act was enacted, it did not move until 52 days later 
(January 1 8) and was only closed for the Sunday before Christmas (December 23) during this period. Further, when 
the Border Patrol moved the checkpoint, they moved it only 10 miles from the previous location and on the same road. 

Border Fences 

v' Border security is of paramount concern to our nation as we fight the war on terrorism. One critical component of 
border security is fencing along the US-Mexico border to prevent people and livestock (that may be diseased) from 
illegally crossing into the United States. The federal government has responsibility for our international border and the 
Border Patrol has responsibility to secure the areas along the border between the ports-of-entTy. However, the Tucson 
Sector Border Patrol is not maintaining the fences in the rural areas. 

J Section 102 of the Illegal Immigration Reform and Immigrant Responsibility Act Of 1996 (P.L. 104-208) provides 
Attorney C-eneral/INS with the authority to erect barriers/fences. It states: 

The Attorney General, in consultation with the Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalisation, shall take such 
actions as may be necessary to install additional physical barriers and roads (including the removal of obstacles 
to detection of illegal entrants) in the vicinity of the United States border to deter illegal crossings in areas of high 
illegal entry into the United States. 
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Mr. Souder. Thank you very much, Congressman Kolbe. 

Congressman Shadegg. 

Mr. Shadegg. Mr. Chairman, I, too, want to thank you for hold- 
ing this hearing, and with unanimous consent, I will insert my en- 
tire written statement into the record, and in the interest of time, 
briefly summarize it here this morning. 

Arizona and Cochise County, I believe, face a crisis of illegal im- 
migration. We spent last night on the border with the border patrol 
looking at various sectors until after midnight. 

And while I was very impressed with what I saw and the efforts 
that are being made, those efforts are simply not adequate. We are 
not doing enough at this point in time to stop illegal immigration, 
nor are we doing enough to stop the inflow of drugs. 

Arizona ranchers, and farmers, and residents of Cochise County 
are on the front line, and they face a crisis. Their water tank 
valves are being left open, and their fences are being destroyed, lit- 
ter is strewn on their property, and human feces piles up. 

The local law enforcement officers, Sheriff Larry Dever, and oth- 
ers, face a crisis which is not of their making, and of which they 
do not have the resources to meet that challenge. I do not believe 
that the INS or the Border Patrol have adequate resources. 

As my colleague, Mr. Kolbe, has pointed out, INS policy almost 
intentionally decided to focus border crossing in this area by 
strengthening the border in Texas, and by strengthening the border 
in San Diego. 

And it is now time, and I know that others in our delegation 
have fought hard, including Mr. Kolbe, for those resources, but we 
must do more to strengthen our border here in this sector of the 
company. 

If we do not, I think we will face indeed an open revolt. We have 
been at crisis points in the past, and at the moment I think we are 
doing a slightly better job, but not enough. It is clear to me that 
some of the hi-tech equipment that I saw last night is useful, and 
is doing an improved job. 

But we simply do not have enough of it. When you can look at 
the Douglas line and see that there are a few miles of fence, maybe 
6 miles of fence, or you can look at the Nogales line and see there 
are even fewer miles of fence, and when you see the intensity of 
deployment in those areas, you have to understand that there is an 
ability to get around that deployment of services. 

It is clear that people are getting in, and not only is this a seri- 
ous crisis for illegal immigration, which is doing damage to our 
economy and putting a burden on our entire social service struc- 
ture, and a burden that the American taxpayer should not have to 
bear, it is also the cause and enabler of a tremendous flow of illegal 
drugs. 

And I know, Mr. Chairman, of your life long dedication to fight- 
ing the drug problem, and of your solid knowledge of the fact that 
the drugs that cross this border make it to every community, and 
destroy the lives of young children all across this country, including 
in your district in Indiana, which you know I have visited with you. 

And I applaud you for your efforts to fight that, and to do every- 
thing that you can. It seems to me that there is much that we can 
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do. My colleague, Mr. Kolbe, has pointed out that INS reform is 
called for. 

I strongly believe that we can no longer tolerate the bifurcation 
of duties that the INS has, and to have together in the INS the 
duty to bring people in, and to approve their legal immigration; 
and at the same time the duty of holding out the illegals simply 
is a conflict of interest that this Congress should not tolerate. 

It does not work and I join my colleague, Mr. Kolbe, in saying 
that I hope that reform legislation passes this year. Its divided du- 
ties are not helping it perform its job. I do understand that this is 
a vital corridor for commerce, and that business people in southern 
Arizona and indeed across our State depend upon a functional bor- 
der. 

And as you know, Chairman Souder, you and I visited that bor- 
der in Nogales I guess 4 or 5 years ago, and spent some time there, 
and saw the new crossing station which was done, and the new fa- 
cilities that had been constructed to bring commercial trucks across 
the border. 

When we make our efforts to ensure that illegal immigration is 
stopped, we cannot do so in a fashion which stops the commerce, 
which is essential. But it seems to me that we have a duty, and 
it seems to me that the Federal Government is failing the people 
of Arizona. 

I have dedicated a great deal of my career to the health care 
issue in America, and there is no question but that health care in 
southern Arizona is being destroyed by the burden of illegal immi- 
gration. 

Not too many months ago the trauma centers in Tucson threat- 
ened to close every single level one trauma center in Tucson be- 
cause they couldn’t afford to keep them open. As a result of a law 
called Emtola, which I am working to reform, anyone who shows 
up at an American emergency room, be they a citizen or not, is en- 
titled to free health care. 

Indeed, the hospital cannot even ask if they have the ability to 
pay. In addition to that, as a result of court impartation of that 
law, if a doctor sees an individual in the hospital in the emergency 
room who can’t afford to pay, and that individual requires further 
treatment, they must see that individual in their office for free. 

You can imagine the burden that puts on doctors, and that is 
magnified manyfold here right at the border. And it is causing a 
crisis for the people of this community who are legal residents and 
citizens of the United States who need that health care when their 
resources are being dedicated in other places. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I commend you for holding this hearing, 
and I do want to conclude with one notion. There is an emerging 
sentiment in Washington, DC, that the terrorist threat, the threat 
of Middle Eastern or people of Iran-Iraqi origin, who are associated 
with Al-Qaeda, are crossing the Canadian border, and are a greater 
threat at the Canadian border than at the Mexican border. 

I simply do not agree with that sentiment. I do not believe the 
statistics support that, and I would site as one point of that a 
newspaper column which appeared on Monday, February 18th, just 
this last Monday, documenting a number of six illegal immigrants 
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caught crossing the border at Valpurias — I am not sure that is how 
you pronounce it. 

Two were from Afghanistan, and one was from Pakistan, and I 
believe we have a severe problem at the Southern border as the 
Northern border, and I commend you for spending your time to 
come here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Souder. Thank you. Let me first thank Congressman Kolbe 
for hosting me in your district. This is obviously a much warmer 
place than Indiana right now. In fact, I think you are double or 
more on the temperature. 

Unfortunately, I am headed back to Fort Wayne this afternoon 
and so I won’t be able to enjoy it very much, and I appreciate the 
two Members from Arizona’s interest in this subject, which isn’t 
now. It has been there since I have been in Congress, and even 
back to when I was a staffer. 

Congressman Kolbe is the chairman of the committee that funds 
a lot of our overseas narcotics efforts, and if we don’t get control 
of it in Columbia and other places, it merely comes up and hits this 
border. 

He also is on the subcommittee that oversees and has chaired the 
subcommittee that oversees a lot of the funding. We have very dif- 
ficult funding questions, and his leadership, and his interest in 
both the border, the narcotics, and the trade, have been critical in 
Congress. 

Congressman Shadegg and I were elected in the same class. We 
have worked together, and he is persistently hounding me all the 
time about Arizona problems, and I think they are both strong ad- 
vocates for the State of Arizona. 

We have attempted to balance clearly in these hearings the dif- 
ferent problems, and what we see is each crossing is different, and 
as John often says, history may not repeat itself, but often it 
rhymes. And that is what we see with the crossings. 

They aren’t exactly the same, but often they have similarities. 
But there are unique differences, and we have concentrated on the 
south border, and there has been a lot of diversion in the north 
border. 

It is not that there aren’t terrorist problems on the south border, 
in addition to huge and larger immigration problems, and narcotics 
problems, although we are increasingly having narcotics problems 
on the north border. 

In Detroit, there are 225,000 Arab Americans, and the largest Al- 
Qaeda cells arguably in the world are in Montreal and Toronto. 
And we are having a very difficult time trying to control the north 
border, looking for the occasional terrorist, which is a different 
problem than we have on the south border, where you have masses 
of people, and where people are often hiding in them, and coming 
in illegally. 

And the quantity of cocaine, and heroin, and even marijuana 
that is coming from the south is huge, but increasing the mari- 
juana, potent marijuana, is coming in from the north border. 

And the ecstacy is coming in from the north border, and the 
meth is coming in from the north border, and so we are trying to 
figure out how simultaneously we can continue the success that we 
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have begun to have, at least in parts of the south border, like San 
Diego. 

And at the same time, stiffen our defenses in the north border 
without wrecking our economy when people are hurting for jobs. 
And that is our dilemma, and that is why we are here today to 
hear the unique problems of what is happening in Arizona as we 
take actions in other areas. 

Now, before proceeding with the witnesses, I need to take care 
of a couple of procedural matters. First, I ask for unanimous con- 
sent that all Members have 5 legislative days to submit written 
statements and questions for the hearing record. 

And that any answers to the written questions provided by the 
witnesses also be included in the record, because we may have 
some followup questions or information that the witnesses want to 
submit. So without objection, it is so ordered. 

Second, I ask for unanimous consent that all exhibits, docu- 
ments, and other materials referred to by the Members and the 
witnesses may be included in the hearing record, and that all 
Members be permitted to revise and extend their remarks, and 
without objection, it is so ordered. 

This is an oversight committee. For those of you who follow the 
adventures in which are frequent and complex of the last adminis- 
tration, this committee, and that we are a subcommittee and part 
of, is the Government Reform Committee, that did everything from 
the Travel Office, to Waco, to the China investigations, to the FBI 
files. 

And when you do oversight of the executive branch and issues, 
every witness is sworn in and it is part of a record of making sure 
that the laws that Congress pass are implemented in the way that 
we intended, and followed through. 

We do not have open mics. I know that some people have ex- 
pressed that. If you have written statements or comments that you 
want to make, if you submit those to Congressman Kolbe or Con- 
gressman Shadegg, as you heard me just read, our standard proce- 
dure is that Members can put information in the record. 

But we do not — it is not like the town meetings that each of us 
hold. This is an official investigation by the Congress over the exec- 
utive branch activities. And I know that often frustrates many peo- 
ple who came out. 

But sometimes we do it where there is 5 people watching us, and 
sometimes there is 300, but we need to go through our same proce- 
dures as we do all oversight hearings. Finally, I ask for unanimous 
consent that all Members present be permitted to participate in the 
hearing. 

One last thing on what we are doing. Each of the hearings then 
becomes a book of about that border, and with the additional 
charts, and that we put in with the information, and with the fol- 
lowup questions, and with any statements that people put in. 

And then we will also be doing an interim, and then a final, bor- 
der report, because certainly we are doing the most systematic ex- 
amination of each of the States on the south and north border, and 
we will have that first interim report in probably IV 2 to 2 months, 
and then a final one as we move into the final legislative and ap- 
propriations process in the summer. 
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With that, I would like to move to the first panel. It is a long- 
standing congressional protocol that government witnesses rep- 
resenting the administration testify first. So our first panel consists 
of those witnesses. Would the witnesses on the first panel please 
rise, and raise your right hands, and I will administer the oath. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Souder. Let the record show that both of the witnesses an- 
swered in the affirmative. We will first recognize Ms. De La Torre. 
You are recognized for your opening statement for the Customs 
Service. 

STATEMENTS OF DONNA DE LA TORRE, DIRECTOR, FIELD OP- 
ERATIONS, ARIZONA CUSTOMS MANAGEMENT CENTER, U.S. 

CUSTOMS SERVICE; AND DAVID AGUILAR, CHIEF PATROL 

AGENT, TUCSON SECTOR, U.S. BORDER PATROL, IMMIGRA- 
TION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 

Ms. De La Torre. Chairman Souder, Mr. Kolbe, and Mr. Shad- 
egg, thank you very much for your invitation to address this com- 
mittee and for the opportunity to appear before you today. 

I would like to discuss the efforts of the U.S. Customs Service to 
address the terrorism threat, and the challenges that exist along 
the U.S./Mexican border in the Arizona Customs management cen- 
ter. 

In the Arizona management center, clearly the majority of our 
resources are focused on processing traffic through the six ports of 
entry along the Arizona/Mexico border in Yuma, Pima, Santa Cruz, 
and Cochise Counties. 

Just last year in Arizona, we processed, and processed traffic of 
10 million private vehicles, carrying 23 million people into our 
country. We also processed 9 million pedestrians, for a combination 
of 32 million people arriving in the United States legally from Mex- 
ico or other parts of the world in to Arizona. 

To put this volume in perspective, the combined 32 million arriv- 
ing persons is greater than the combined international arrivals 
through this country’s three major gateway airports of JFK, Miami, 
and Los Angeles International Airports. 

Wait times certainly did increase for a time after September 
11th, and we do see those traffic volumes reaching right back to 
pre-September 11th levels. Additionally, we processed 335,000 com- 
mercial trucks coming into this country, and laden on those trucks 
were goods, with a value in excess of $10 billion. 

We collected from those commercial entries duties for the U.S. 
Government of $41 million, and so that $41 million was redeposited 
into the U.S. General Fund. 

Clearly our challenge though is to segregate and to sort out sus- 
picious persons and goods from legitimate travel and trade. In so 
doing last year, U.S. Customs Inspectors, canine officers at the 
ports of entry, and U.S. Customs Special Agents who were working 
between the ports of entry, seized more than 223,000 pounds of 
narcotics. 

To do this, we have to employ a multi-layered strategy that com- 
bines risk management, targeting, and technology, to sort out this 
traffic from the legitimate travel and trade. We employ a rigorous 
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use of automated and manual pre-screening systems, dedicated in- 
dividual efforts of customs officers, and National Guard members. 

We utilize a wide array of state-of-the-art detection technology, 
and sophisticated computer-assisted risk assessment; not to men- 
tion the contributions of our fine 70 or more 4-legged customs offi- 
cers out here, our Canine Corps, for the U.S. Customs Services. 

Another major component of our strategy within the Customs 
Service involves partnerships with other governmental and private 
interests on both sides of the border. These include certainly the 
U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Services, whose inspectors 
work side-by-side with us at the Ports of Entry. 

But it includes industry partnership programs, commercial im- 
porters, and ongoing coordination with trade groups, community 
chambers of commerce, and very importantly, agencies of the State 
of Arizona. 

Immediately following the terrorist attacks of September 11th, 
Customs went to what we call a level one alert here and across the 
country. Level one requires a sustained, intensive, anti-terrorist 
initiative, and it includes the increased inspections of travelers and 
goods at every port of entry. 

We remain at level one alert today. Another consequence of level 
one is that Customs officers are guarding all ports of entry during 
the hours when they are normally closed. 

These activities under level one do not constitute new or unfamil- 
iar work for Customs, but rather they are an intensification of 
what we already do, but with an emphasis on anti-terrorism rather 
than anti-smuggling. 

We believe the same knowledge of smuggling techniques and be- 
havioral analysis that our officers have used so effectively against 
narco terrorists can be equally effective against this new threat. 

A good example of this is the interception of the terrorist, Ahmad 
Rassam, on our Northern border with Canada at the end of year 
2000 by U.S. Customs inspectors working at Port Angelos. 

Certainly this change in focus is going to require a different de- 
gree of emphasis, and it is supported mainly on the Southwest bor- 
der by a greater utilization of our existing resources. 

Currently in the Arizona Customs management center, our offi- 
cers are working 41 percent more overtime on top of what was al- 
ready a pretty substantial overtime requirement prior to the events 
of September 11th. 

Since September 11th, we have added 14 additional Customs offi- 
cer positions, a 3.9 percent increase in resources, and the recent 
passage of emergency supplemental appropriations for counter-ter- 
rorism has provided additional resources, which project out to 20 
additional positions for this CMC. 

We are very hopeful that this will allow us to reach a point 
where the current level of operations can be sustained indefinitely 
without negatively impacting officer effectiveness. 

In the trade processing arena, we are trying to do more to push 
our sphere of activities outward from U.S. point of entry to points 
of origin abroad. Our recently implemented Customs trade partner- 
ship against terrorism will do just that. 

In this program, we plan to work with importers in developing 
information, such as where their goods originated, the physical se- 
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curity and integrity of their foreign plants and suppliers, the back- 
ground of their personnel, the means by which they transport 
goods, and those who they have chosen to transport their goods 
into the country. 

On a local level, we are certainly attempting to work out smarter 
or as smart as we can, and I would like to bring up one particular 
project that specifically deals with the trade arena. 

To better counter the narcotics threat and now the terrorist 
threat in the commercial environment, Arizona has implemented at 
our port in Nogales, which is our busiest commercial crossing, a 
project that we refer to as the Mariposa Cargo Redesign Project. 

This redesign, which involves the partnering with the State of 
Arizona to acquire additional land necessary for us to share with 
them and develop a commercial processing system, has greatly re- 
duced traditional Southwest border processing times, but it has 
also increased Customs ability to screen for enforcement purposes. 

Essentially what we have done is to create an enforcement 
screening area of what used to be a static queuing line, and we de- 
cided that since the trucks were just waiting in line anyway that 
we could do something there while they were waiting. 

So using this system, every single truck, without exception, that 
enters the United States through the Nogales Mariposa Cargo 
Crossing is intensely screened. What this means is that this al- 
lowed us to move to level one inspections in the cargo arena in 
Nogales, our busiest trade port here, in a transparent manner to 
the trade. 

We were already conducting those intensified level one inspec- 
tions prior to September 11th. In the passenger arena, we have im- 
plemented an enforcement command center concept, along with an 
operation that involves 203 cameras strategically placed through- 
out the border, throughout our border in Arizona. 

And we have developed, tested, and successfully implemented the 
Customs Automated Operations System, which allows us to sys- 
tematically program various operations into the passenger process- 
ing environment, or alternately, it randomly selects various en- 
forcement operations. 

This has proven to be very effective for us in providing a meas- 
ure of uniformity. It has also been a force multiplier. It keeps our 
officers focused on the goal of the operation, while at the same time 
making us much less predictable to the smuggler or to the poten- 
tial terrorist. We are very hopeful about future successes within 
this customs automated operation system implementation. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Kolbe, and Mr. Shadegg, I 
want to thank you for this opportunity to testify. The U.S. Customs 
Service will continue to make every effort possible, working with 
our fellow inspection agencies, with the administration, with con- 
gressional leaders, our Mexican counterparts, and the business 
community, to address your concerns and those of the American 
people. 

I would be very happy to answer any questions that you might 
have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. De La Torre follows:] 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON CRIMINAL JUSTICE, DRUG POLICY 
AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
FEBRUARY 22, 2002 


Chairman Souder, Chairman Kolbe, thank you for your invitation to address this 
committee and for the opportunity to appear before you today. I would like to 
discuss the efforts of the U.S. Customs Service to address the terrorism threat 
and the challenges that exist along the U.S. - Mexican border in the Arizona 
Customs Management Center (CMC). 

Challenges on the Southern Border 

In the Arizona CMC the majority of our resources are focused on processing 
traffic through the six ports of entry along the Arizona-Mexico border in Yuma, 
Pima, Santa Cruz and Cochise counties. In calendar year 2001 (January 1 
through December 31), this traffic included over 10 million private vehicles with 
over 23 million persons, 9 million pedestrians and 336,000 commercial trucks. To 
put this volume in perspective, the combined 32 million arriving persons is 
greater than the combined international arrivals through this country’s three 
major gateway airports of JFK, Miami and LAX. 
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Customs efforts in Arizona to dismantle smuggling organizations have yielded in 
the interception of more than 223,000 pounds of narcotics seized by Customs 
Agents, Inspectors, and Canine Officers during the fiscal year 2001 . Also, $41 
million in Customs duties was collected in the processing of 263,415 commercial 
importations with a total value exceeding $10 billion. 

This performance resulted from the skillful operation of a multi-layered strategy 
combining risk management, targeting and technology to sort out suspicious 
persons and goods from legitimate travel and trade. The layers of this strategy 
include rigorous use of automated and manual pre-screening systems, dedicated 
individual efforts of Customs Officers, National Guardsmen (and Canines) and 
the utilization of a wide array of state of the art detection technology, and 
sophisticated computer assisted risk assessment. 

Another major component of this strategy has been partnerships with other 
involved governmental and private interests on both sides of the border. These 
include the Border Cooperation Initiative (BCI) with the U.S. Immigration & 
Naturalization Service, Industry Partnership Programs with commercial 
importers, and on-going coordination with trade groups, community Chambers of 
Commerce and Arizona State agencies. 
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The New Challenge of Terrorism 

Immediately following the terrorist attacks of September 1 1th Customs went to a 
Level 1 alert here and across the country. Level 1 requires sustained, intensive 
anti-terrorist initiatives, and includes increased inspections of travelers and goods 
at every port of entry. We remain at the Level 1 alert today. 

The activities under Level 1 do not constitute new or unfamiliar work for 
Customs, but rather an intensification of what we already do with the emphasis 
on anti-terrorism rather than anti-smuggling. However, we find the same 
knowledge of smuggling techniques and behavioral analysis our officers have 
used so effectively against narco-terrorists to be equally effective against this 
new threat. However, this change in focus requires a different degree of 
emphasis and is supported on the Southwest Border by greater utilization of 
existing resources. We are definitely working longer and harder but I would also 
add smarter. Let me expand on these themes. 

First, to state the obvious, failing to catch a terrorist crossing the border can have 
catastrophic consequences. We have to be tighter. We have to do better. The 
Level 1 alert brings us closer to accomplishing those objectives, but we have 
more to do. 
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Secondly, in the Arizona CMC our officers are working 41 % more overtime or 
top of what was already a heavy overtime burden prior to the events of 9/1 1 . 

Finally, we have existing strategies in place that are being adapted and re- 
directed to the higher risks of the terrorist threat. I will discuss two of these in a 
minute. 

Facing the Challenge 

Since September 1 1 th the Arizona CMC has added 14 additional Customs Officer 
positions, a 3.9% increase. Those additional positions are just now beginning to 
mitigate some of the overtime pressure on our workforce. Recent passage of 
emergency supplemental appropriations for counter-terrorism has provided 
additional resources, which project out to 20 additional positions for this CMC. 

We are hopeful that this will allow us to reach a point where the current level of 
operations can be sustained indefinitely without negatively impacting officer 
effectiveness. 

Several Arizona Ports have reached capacity and have no room for further 
expansion within their current confines. The most severely impacted port is San 
Luis and the joint U.S./Mexican Presidential Approval necessary for a new 
commercial crossing at that port is complete. Relocating commercial activity will 
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go far towards alleviating the current congestion at that port. Similarly, the port 
of Douglas has operational limitations that need to be addressed. 

Operationally, we currently employ a wide variety of means to sift out threats 
from the vast flows of legitimate travel and trade. But in the wake of September 
1 1 th it is obvious that we must do more. 

In trade processing we must do more to push our sphere of activities outward, 
from U.S. points of entry to points of origin abroad. The recently implemented 
Customs-Trade Partnership Against Terrorism (C-TPAT) does just that. In this 
program we are working with importers in developing information such as where 
their goods originated; the physical security and integrity of their foreign plants 
and suppliers; the background of their personnel; the means by which they 
transport goods; and those who they have chosen to transport their goods into 
our country. 

At the same time, Customs will provide incentives to companies who partner with 
us to improve our national security against the terrorist threat. Those companies 
that adopt or have a program that meets security standards will be given the “fast 
lane” through border crossings. 

On the Southwest Border the weakest link in this type of commercial pre- 
screening has been, and remains, the carrier. Anti-drug carrier initiatives have 
been very effective enhancing security for air, sea and rail carriers. For truckers 
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crossing the border, however, the large and constantly changing population of 
small companies (many of them just one truck) has made progress more difficult. 

To better counter the threat in the commercial environment, the Arizona CMC 
has implemented at the port of Nogales, our busiest commercial port, what we 
refer to as the Mariposa Cargo Redesign Project. This redesign involved us 
partnering with the State of Arizona to acquire the additional land necessary to 
develop a commercial processing system that greatly reduces traditional 
Southwest Border processing times but also increases Customs abilityjo screen, 
for enforcement purposes, every truck entering the United States. Using this 
system every truck, without exception, that enters the United States through the 
Nogales Mariposa crossing is intensely screened. We believe that the Mariposa 
Redesign Project should become the model for all commercial lots on the 
Southwest Border in the immediate future. 


The C-TPAT strategy is part of a varied and growing inventory of approaches 
Customs has adopted to be tighter - to do a better job. All of these efforts are 
driven by the reality that knowledge is a force multiplier - that the more we know 
about the people and companies who travel and import the better we will be able 
to identify and interdict threats to our national security. 
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In the mean time, to counter this threat, the Arizona CMC developed and tested 
the Customs Automated Operations System (CAOS). This system allows us to 
systematically program various operations into the passenger-processing 
environment or, alternatively, randomly selects various enforcement operations. 
CAOS has proven effective in providing a measure of uniformity; all officers are 
focused towards the goal of the operation, while at the same time making us less 
predictable to the smuggler or potential terrorist. 

Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Kolbe, I want to thank you for this opportunity to testify. The 
U.S. Customs Service will continue to make every effort possible, working with 
our fellow inspection agencies, with the Administration, with Congressional 
leaders, our Mexican counterparts, and the business community to address your 
concerns and those of the American people. I would be happy to answer any 
questions you might have. 
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Mr. Souder. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Aguilar. 

Mr. Aguilar. Good morning. Chairman Sounder, Congressman 
Kolbe, and Congressman Shadegg, I am pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to appear before the subcommittee here today to speak to 
you about the Tucson Border Patrol sector’s operations, and our 
law enforcement initiatives that are effectively addressing and im- 
pacting alien and drug smuggling, and counter-terrorism measures 
in Arizona. 

I would like to begin this morning by thanking you and your fel- 
low Members of Congress for your diligent support of INS and the 
U.S. Border Patrol. The Tucson sector of the U.S. Border Patrol has 
an area of responsibility that covers 261 linear miles of Arizona’s 
border with Mexico. 

This sector has eight border patrol stations located in four coun- 
ties within the southern area of the State. The U.S. Border Patrol 
developed a border patrol strategy in 1994 as part of the overall 
INS effort to deter illegal immigration into our country. 

The principal goal of the border strategy is to effectively bring 
the border areas with the highest level of illegal crossings under 
manageable control. The foundation of the border control strategy 
is two-fold; to focus border patrol resources in targeted areas of op- 
eration in order to increase levels of border control in the areas of 
greatest need; and to increase the quality of life for people living 
and working along the border by reducing the level of crime in bor- 
der communities. 

Arizona has three main areas that are used as illegal entry 
points or corridors into the United States. The three main corridors 
are identified as the Nogales corridor, the Douglas/Naco corridor, 
and the West Desert corridor. 

The Nogales corridor originates in the United States at Nogales, 
AZ. Sonora, Mexico, is the Mexican city directly across the border 
from Nogales, AZ. Highway 19 is the main arterial highway lead- 
ing into the United States from Nogales, AZ. 

There are several other peripheral roadways that lead away from 
Nogales. The Nogales and Sonora stations are responsible for this 
area of operations. The Douglas/Naco corridor originates at the cit- 
ies of Douglas and Naco, AZ. 

Both of these cities and the surrounding areas are used by smug- 
glers to facilitate the entry of illegal aliens into the United States. 
The main arterial highways leading away from the Douglas/Naco 
area of operations are Highway 191, Highway 80, 82, and 90. 

The Douglas, Naco and Wilcox stations are responsible for this 
area of operations. The West Desert corridor encompasses the west- 
ern-most portion of the Tucson sector, and this is a very desolate 
and harsh corridor that is the least used by smugglers and aliens. 

Aliens have to track long distances on foot in order to reach high- 
ways leading away from the border area. The Tucson, Casa 
Grande, and Ajo Stations, are responsible for these areas of oper- 
ation. 

The strategic application of border patrol resources is essential. 
This is necessary in order for our operations to be effective by mak- 
ing it unfeasible for smugglers and aliens to utilize an area such 
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as the Douglas-Naco corridor as a gateway to the interior of the 
United States. 

The forward deployment of our resources is essential to our oper- 
ation, and is founded on an immediate border area deterrence- 
based approach. This includes the deployment of border patrol 
agents in high visibility positions, sensors, low light television cam- 
eras, barriers, lighting and other technology, all of which creates 
force multipliers. 

The Tucson sector operates a network of temporary traffic check- 
points, and when the smugglers and alien flow are driven out of 
the populated areas, they utilize the outlying areas as a means of 
reaching the main highways leading away from the border. 

The checkpoints provide a border patrol presence on those outly- 
ing roadways that deters the use of the roadways by smugglers. 
The checkpoints also enhance the Border Patrol’s ability to police 
the entire expanse of the roadways. The Tucson sector ranch patrol 
operates in the Douglas/Naco area and concentrates on responding 
to ranchers and rural citizens that are experiencing incursions on 
their private property by aliens and alien smugglers. 

The Tucson sector also has instituted a disrupt unit that patrols 
the highways leading away from the areas experiencing increased 
smuggling and other criminal activity. The disrupt units’ mission 
is to deny smugglers the use of open air staging areas that parallel 
the immediate border area. 

The function and supportive role to units on the immediate bor- 
der and the ranch patrols have proven very successful. The key 
asset in all border patrol operations is the border patrol agent, and 
I am extremely proud of the men and women of the Tucson sector 
for their hard work, their diligence, and their fortitude. 

Operational strategy is founded on the agents’ presence and oper- 
ational response capabilities, and is directly linked to supporting 
enforcement infrastructure, which includes remote video surveil- 
lance camera systems, integrated surveillance intelligence systems, 
LORIS scopes, night vision goggles, sensors, all terrain vehicles, 
horse patrols, barriers, and other resources that complement and 
enhance agent’s capabilities. 

Smugglers’ continued efforts to bypass our border control strat- 
egy have resulted in smugglers adjusting their tactics, and guiding 
unsuspecting groups of aliens through desolate and sometimes 
treachious areas of Arizona. 

The Mexican Consulate has joined forces with us to produce pub- 
lic safety announcements to be aired in Mexico, and we have un- 
dertaken a very aggressive program of developing and publishing 
warning pamphlets distributed in Mexico. 

Signs have been posted on both sides of the border warning of 
the dangers of crossing in specific areas. When illegal crossings in 
dangerous areas do occur, the Tucson sector border patrol search 
trauma and rescue unit performs search and rescue operations, pri- 
marily in the West Desert corridor, 7 days a week, 24 hours a day, 
during the hot summer months. They performed 121 rescues last 
fiscal year alone. 

The achievements that we have reached. The Nogales corridor. 
Prior to implementing the border patrol strategy, the quality of life 
in downtown Nogales was deteriorating and crime was rampant. 
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Our deterrence-based strategy was implemented n December 1998, 
and the results have been dramatic. 

The Nogales station apprehended 127,206 illegal aliens in fiscal 
year 1998. The station has experienced a steady decline in the 
number of apprehensions since 1998. In fiscal year 1999, the 
Nogales station apprehended 86,529 illegal aliens. In fiscal year 
2000, 68,251. In fiscal year 2001, 58,262. 

As evidenced by these statistics, apprehensions in the downtown 
area have now dropped 54 percent, compared to 1998. 

The Douglas/Naco corridor. In fiscal year 1998, a total of 178,134 
illegal aliens were apprehended in the Douglas/Naco corridor. In 
fiscal year 1999, 266,285. At the onset of Operation Safeguard, the 
Tucson sector successfully employed the strategy of deterrence in 
the city of Douglas. 

Our incremental expansion since late 1999 in this area has 
brought management control to a large part of this area. This suc- 
cess was achieved with the aggressive and sustained forward de- 
ployment of personnel, along with cameras, sensors, and other 
equipment and technology on the immediate border area. 

As resources are directed to the Douglas/Naco corridor apprehen- 
sions have declined from 402,694 in fiscal year 2000, to 260,939 in 
fiscal year 2001. In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the U.S. Border Pa- 
trol has had successes in San Diego, El Paso, and McAllen sectors. 

And I am now elated to include the Nogales corridor and the ma- 
jority of the Douglas/Naco corridor in this listing as border control 
achievements. Arrests of illegal aliens throughout the Tucson sec- 
tor are currently down by 52 percent as compared to last year. 

And the sector is at a 7 year low in arrests. I am confident that 
with our current strategy and with continued support that we will 
meet our objective of controlling the border. 

I thank the subcommittee for the opportunity to present this tes- 
timony, and I would be pleased to respond to any questions that 
the subcommittee may have. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Aguilar follows:] 
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MR. CHAIRMAN, CONGRESSMAN KOLBE, CONGRESSMAN SHADEGG, 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to appear before the Subcommittee today to speak to 
you about the Tucson Border Patrol Sector’s operations and our law enforcement 
initiatives that are effectively addressing and impacting alien and drug smuggling and 
counter-terrorism measures in Arizona. 1 am David Aguilar, the Chief Patrol Agent for 
the Tucson Border Patrol Sector. 

I would like to begin by thanking you and your fellow Members of Congress for 
your diligent support of the INS. 

TUCSON BORDER PATROL SECTOR 

The Tucson Sector of the United States Border Patrol has an area of responsibility 
that covers 261 miles of Arizona’s border with Mexico. The Sector has eight (8) Border 
Patrol stations located in four counties within the southern area of the state. 

NATIONAL BORDER CONTROL STRATEGY 

The United States Border Patrol developed a border control strategy in 1994 as a 
part of the overall INS effort to deter illegal immigration into the country. The principal 
goal of the border strategy is to effectively bring the border areas with the highest level of 
illegal crossings under manageable control. 

The foundation of the Border Control Strategy is two-fold: to focus Border Patrol 
resources in targeted areas of operation in order to increase levels of border control in the 
areas of greatest need, and to increase the quality of life for people living and working 
along the border by reducing the level of crime in border communities. 
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TUCSON STRATEGY - OPERATION SAFEGUARD 

Arizona has three main areas that are used as entry points or corridors into the 
United States. The three main corridors are identified as the Nogales Corridor, the 
Douglas/Naco Corridor, and the West Desert Corridor. 

The Nogales corridor originates in the United States at Nogales, Arizona. 

Nogales, Sonora, Mexico is the Mexican city directly across the border from Nogales, 
Arizona. Highway 19 is the main arterial highway leading into the United States from 
Nogales, Arizona. There are several other peripheral roadways that lead away from 
Nogales, Arizona. The Nogales and Sonoita Station are responsible for this area of 
operations. 

The Douglas/Naco corridor originates at the cities of Douglas and Naco, Arizona. 
Both of these cities and the surrounding areas are used by smugglers to facilitate the entry 
of illegal aliens into the United States. The main arterial highways leading away from the 
Douglas/Naco area are highways 191, 80, 82, and 90. The Douglas, Naco, and Willcox 
Stations are responsible for this area of operations. 

The West Desert Corridor encompasses the western most portion of the Tucson 
Sector. This is a very desolate and harsh corridor that is the least used by smugglers and 
aliens. Aliens have to trek long distances on foot in order to reach highways leading 
away from the border area. The Tucson, Casa Grande, and Ajo Stations are responsible 
for these areas of operation. 

The strategic application of Border Patrol resources is essential. This is necessary 
in order for our operations to be effective by making it unfeasible for smugglers and 
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aliens to utilize an area such as the Douglas/Naco Corridor as a gateway to the interior of 
the United States. 

The forward deployment of our resources is essential to our operations and is 
founded on an immediate border area deterrence-based approach. This includes the 
deployment of Border Patrol Agents in high visibility positions, sensors, low light 
television cameras, barriers, lighting, and other technology, all of which creates force 
multipliers. 

Tucson Sector operates a network of temporary traffic checkpoints. When the 
smugglers and alien flow are driven out of the populated areas they utilize the outlying 
areas as a means of reaching the main highways leading away from the border. The 
checkpoints provide a Border Patrol presence on these outlying roadways that deters the 
use of the roadways by smugglers. The checkpoints also enhance the Border Patrol's 
ability to police the entire expanse of the roadways." 

Tucson Sector Ranch Patrol operates in the Douglas/Naco area and concentrates 
on responding to ranchers and rural citizens that are experiencing incursions on their 
private property by aliens and alien smugglers. 

Tucson Sector has also instituted a Disrupt Unit that patrols the highways leading 
away from the areas experiencing increased smuggling and other criminal activity. The 
Disrupt Unit’s mission is to deny smugglers the use of staging areas that parallel the 
immediate border areas. They function in a supportive role to units on the immediate 
Border and Ranch Patrols, and have proven very successful. 
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RESOURCES AND THEIR APPLICATION 

The key asset in all Border Patrol operations is the Border Patrol Agent, and I am 
extremely proud of the men and women of the Tucson Sector for their hard work, 


diligence, and fortitude.J^Operational strategy is founded on the agents’ presence and 
operational response capabilitiesfand is directly linked to supporting enforcement 


infrastructure, which includes Remote Video Surveillance Camera Systems (RVS), 
Integrated Surveillance Intelligence Systems (ISIS), LORIS scopes, night' vision goggles, 
sensors, all terrain vehicles (ATV’s), horse patrols, barriers and other resources that 
complement and enhance agent capabilities. 

The Tucson Sector Public Information Program is an essential part of our Border 
Control Strategy to project an image of a strong enforcement and deterrence presence. It 
provides the media with necessary infonnation such as Sector accomplishments, the high 
cost of smuggling, the poor treatment of illegal aliens by smugglers, and the dangers of 
crossing the border into the United States. Moreover, the Tuscon Sector has initiated and 
is involved in several community-outreach programs and employs a full-time Community 
Relations Officer. Outreach programs are directed toward building public understanding 
of the United States Border Patrol mission and policies. 


BORDER SAFETY INITIATIVE 

Smugglers’ continued efforts to bypass our border control strategy have resulted 
in smugglers adjusting their tactics and guiding unsuspecting groups of aliens through 
desolate and sometimes treacherous areas of Arizona. The Mexican Consulate has joined 
forces with us to produce public safety announcements to be aired in Mexico and we 
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have undertaken a very aggressive program of developing and publishing warning 
pamphlets distributed in Mexico. Signs have been posted on both sides of the border 
warning of the dangers of crossings in specific areas. 

When illegal crossings in dangerous areas do occur, the Tucson Sector Border 
Patrol Search Trauma and Rescue Unit (BORSTAR) performs search and rescue 
operations, primarily in the West Desert Corridor area, seven days a week, 24 hours a day 
during the hot summer months. They performed 121 rescues last fiscal year alone. 


STRATEGY SUCCESSES 

❖ The Nogales Corridor 

Prior to implementing the Border Control Strategy, the quality of life in downtown 
Nogales was deteriorating and crime was rampant. Our deterrence-based strategy was 
implemented in December of 1998, and the results have been dramatic. The Nogales 
station apprehended 127,206 illegal aliens in FY 98. The station has experienced a 
steady decline in the number of apprehensions since 1998. In FY 99, the Nogales station 
apprehended 86,529 illegal aliens, in FY 00, 68,251, in FY01, 58,262. As evidenced by 
these statistics, apprehensions in the downtown area have dropped 54% from FY 98 to 
FY 01. 

❖ The Douglas/Naco Corridor 


In FY 98, a total of 178,134 illegal aliens were apprehended in die Douglas/Naco 
Corridor and 266,285 in FY 99. At the onset of Operation Safeguard, the Tucson Sector 
successfully employed the strategy of deterrence in the City of Douglas. Our incremental 
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expansion since late 1999 in this area has brought manageable control to a large part of 
the area. This success was achieved with the aggressive and sustained forward 
deployment of personnel along with cameras, sensors and other equipment and 
technology. As resources are directed to the Douglas/Naco Corridor, apprehensions have 
declined from 402,694 in FY 00 to 260,939 in FY 01. 

CONCLUSION 

The United States Border Patrol has had successes in San Diego, El Paso and 
McAllen and I am now elated to include the Nogales Corridor and the majority of the 
Douglas/Naco Corridor in this listing of border control successes. Arrests of illegal 
aliens throughout the Tucson Sector are currently down by 52% as compared to last year 
and the Sector is at a 7 year low in arrests. I am confident that with our current strategy 
and with continued support we will meet our objective of controlling the border. 

I thank the Subcommittee for the opportunity to present this testimony and I 
would be pleased to respond to any questions that the Subcommittee may have. 
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Mr. Souder. I thank each one of you for your testimony and if 
you can thank each of your agents in this region for the job that 
they do. It is often one that receives more criticism than thanks, 
but they are the front line of defense for the United States of 
America, and we appreciate what they do. 

And if you can communicate that to each one of them. I wanted 
to make sure that I get a couple of questions into the record. Clear- 
ly, while we have focused on the Northern border, there is an in- 
creasing signs that there is at least some activity of people of Mid- 
dle Eastern descent coming across the Southern border. 

In the story regarding the ones the other day, there was the 
story that no one was able to communicate in their language. One 
of the things that we have been trying to look at in our border pa- 
trol, because we focus on speaking Spanish, how if a border patrol 
agent, or a customs agent, finds somebody who does not speak 
English or Spanish, what do you do? 

Do you feel that this is a frequent enough need that you can still 
deal with it in contracting out, or do we need to focus more on lan- 
guage? What we have heard from agents in the field, for example, 
on the Quebec border, that the State Department standards on 
speaking French mean that people who spoke French all their life 
could not pass the test. 

That we need some kind of a standard that is more functional, 
rather than you are going to be working in an embassy and dealing 
in a more formal basis, what could we do if you first feel there is 
a need, and how do you deal with it, and what could we do to make 
sure that we have some agents in each sector with more flexibility, 
not only for Middle Eastern, but Asian. 

Mr. Aguilar. Let me begin, sir. Within the Border Patrol, any 
time we apprehend a person that does not speak either English or 
Spanish, one of the first things that we look at is we basically 
maintain skills inventories within our sectors, our areas of oper- 
ation, so that we can identify any officers that might speak a lan- 
guage that we are looking for. 

In addition to that — and that is the first step that we take, of 
course, is to take a look at internally what we have got. In addition 
to that, we have access 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, to what we 
refer to as an interpreter pool. 

By means of telephone communications that is contracted out, we 
reach out by means of telephone to start the interpretation process. 
We also reach out to other law enforcement agencies, such as the 
FBI, the DEA, for assistance in those cases that it is needed. 

At this point in time, we have an effective system in place where 
we can communicate, and one of the most useful tools, of course, 
is the internal communications skills within our diverse population 
of agents if you will. 

Mr. Souder. Do you have anybody who can speak Farsi or Ara- 
bic in your 500 personnel? 

Mr. Aguilar. I can’t speak to those specifically, sir. I know that 
in other areas that I have worked we have had those capabilities. 

Mr. Souder. Have you contracted out, and have you utilized a 
contracted out since you have been in this zone? 

Mr. Aguilar. Yes. The agents in the field have, yes, sir. 

Mr. Souder. Ms. De La Torre. 
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Ms. De La Torre. Principally the language that we encounter is 
Spanish, and it is rare that we would encounter a language re- 
quirement that we are not able to meet, and that is because we are 
dealing with ports of entry, and mostly legal crossings. 

But Customs does have a 24 hour command center based in 
Washington specifically for the terrorist threat, and to receive in- 
telligence, to analyze, to translate. So what we would do in that 
eventuality should we encounter someone from a country whose 
language we could not speak — Middle Eastern — we would imme- 
diately notify our 24-hour command center for that kind of trans- 
lation. 

But in that we normally deal with the legitimate traveling trade 
in public, we have not seen that need or seen a need to contract 
any kind of special services yet. 

Mr. Souder. Thank you. Could you also tell me how many of the 
six crossings are not open 24 hours? 

Ms. De La Torre. Our crossing at — of those 6 crossings, 3 of 
them — well, let’s say 2 Vz, are not open 24 hours. The Port of 
Lukeville is open from 6 a.m. to midnight. 

We are now guarding it from 12 to 6 in the morning. The Port 
of Sasabe is open from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., and we are now posting 
customs inspectors from 8 p.m. to 8 a.m. 

And then within the Nogales Port of Entry, there are actually 
several crossings in that Port of Entry, and the Mariposa passenger 
crossing closes at 10 o’clock at night, and opens at 6 in the morn- 
ing. 

These are based on traffic requirements as we see them, but now 
once again we are guarding that port of entry during the closed 
hours. 

Mr. Souder. Are you looking at doing — is Yuma the next largest 
port of entry for commercial traffic? 

Ms. De La Torre. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Souder. Are you looking at a system similar to what you 
did? Is that the next focus? 

Ms. De La Torre. We certainly are. We have a tremendous in- 
frastructure, and facility problems in our San Luis crossing right 
now. It has really outgrown that old facility. 

There has been a Presidential permit approved to create a new 
commercial crossing east of San Luis, and we are very optimistic 
about how that will change things for us, but we have really out- 
grown that facility. 

Mr. Souder. How many rail crossings are there? 

Ms. De La Torre. We have one rail crossing at the Port of 
Nogales. 

Mr. Souder. And you said that you are basically right now able 
to see all the trucks. What about the trains? 

Ms. De La Torre. Well, I am very pleased to say also that just 
in the past month we have been able to install a rail VAC, a 
gamma ray system, which will examine and give us images of the 
contents of all rail cars both going into the country and out of the 
country. 

We have had it completed and ready for inbound traffic about 2 
months ago, and as of about 2 weeks ago, we are now able to also 
get images of the rail cars going southbound as well. 
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Mr. Souder. Mr. Kolbe. 

Mr. Kolbe. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Aguilar, 
let me begin with a subject that has been a contentious point for 
some time between the Border Patrol and myself, and some others, 
about checkpoints. And I would just like to get this out of the way. 

We just have I think a philosophical difference. My view is that 
roving checkpoints, and checkpoints that move from — that are tem- 
porarily moved from one location to the other have got to be more 
effective than stationing someone permanently in one location. 

And we don’t say to the Sierra Vista Police that we will put a 
person at the corner of the bypass and Frye Boulevard, and we will 
just stop all criminals there, and we won’t have anybody anywhere 
else. We have moved people around, and we have law enforcement 
that is flexible and that moves. 

And I just want to begin by asking you whether you are aware 
about the language that is in the Appropriation Acts for 1999, 
2000, and 2001, and 2002, which prohibits the INS from having 
permanent checkpoints? 

Mr. Aguilar. Yes, sir, I am familiar with that. 

Mr. Kolbe. OK. Are you aware that the current fiscal law this 
time defines what permanent means? That is, not operating in the 
same location for 7 consecutive days during a 14 day period? 

Are you aware of that, and if so, when did you become aware of 
that? 

Mr. Aguilar. Yes, sir, we became aware of that shortly after the 
budget was passed. As an organization, we are very sensitive to the 
appropriations language, and I understand that the Commissioner 
is going to be meeting with key Members of Congress next week 
in order to discuss those very issues. 

It is my understanding that the current checkpoint operations do 
not violate the congressional law. As a Federal law enforcement of- 
ficer, I am keenly aware of the responsibilities to protect the Amer- 
ican people, especially in light of the recent terrorist acts and the 
requirements of the Border Patrol to operate at National Threat 
level one conditions. 

The INS, the Tucson Sector, and the Border Patrol, is in full 
compliance with the congressional language which prohibits the 
use of appropriated funds to construct or operate any permanent 
traffic checkpoints within the Tucson sector. 

There have been no funds expended by INS to the Tucson sector 
to establish permanent checkpoints within the Tucson Border Pa- 
trol Sector. Now, in light of the September 11th situation that we 
faced, the Border Patrol feels that it is in the best interests of U.S. 
national security and the American people to be vigilant and to op- 
erate the temporary checkpoints in a manner that provides the 
highest level of Border Patrol enforcement defense against illegal 
entry of persons coming into the United States. 

Mr. Kolbe. Well, it is my understanding that the checkpoint at 
North Tubac was in the same location from September 10th of last 
year until January 18th of this year, with 1 day, December 23rd, 
the day before Christmas, that it wasn’t open. 

The law was enacted on November 28th, and signed into law at 
that time. Is it your view that you were complying with the law 
with that? 
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Mr. Aguilar. Yes, sir. The headquarters office of INS is in com- 
munication and dialog with the congressional units in order to en- 
sure that we are in fact in line with the appropriations language. 

When the September 11th events occurred, the checkpoints had 
been down for in fact a number of months. The most active check- 
point at that point in time had been the Highway 19 checkpoint 
going on and off. 

On any given day when the checkpoint at Highway 19, and I am 
speaking of Highway 19 specifically now, it goes down during the 
day, and for several parts of the day, because of the traffic flow. 

That is one of the means that we keep that temporary checkpoint 
going. We also move it from location to location and not on a 
monthly basis, but basically we respond to the community. 

For example, when Tubac has their arts festival, we respond to 
the community by moving that also. September 11th, nationwide, 
all the checkpoints across the Southwest border went into a threat 
one level, and have been maintained since. 

One of the sensitivities that we had at that time was in fact the 
appropriations language. We immediately went out for guidance on 
that, and we were told that the dialog was ongoing, and that we 
were in compliance. 

Mr. Kolbe. Perhaps I will have to have that discussion at the 
Washington level, but I can’t see — I mean, there may be a reason 
for changing, and if they can convince it is changing, fine. 

But I don’t see how you can say keeping it open continuously is 
in compliance. And now you have just moved as I understand it 10 
miles down the road, this checkpoint? 

Mr. Aguilar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kolbe. What capabilities do you have at these checkpoints? 
Do you have access to the Customs, and the State of Arizona for 
stolen cars and vehicles, registration, etc? 

Mr. Aguilar. No, sir, we do not have any ADP capability because 
of lack of infrastructure. We have not been able to construct that 
kind of capability, again because some of the budget limitations 
that we have. 

We cannot run, for example, NCIC checks, Arizona Criminal 
Index Checks. We cannot process 

Mr. Kolbe. None of that can be done wireless? 

Mr. Aguilar. I’m sorry? 

Mr. Kolbe. None of that can be done by wireless communica- 
tions? 

Mr. Aguilar. No, sir, we do not have that capability right now. 

Mr. Kolbe. You do not have that capability? 

Mr. Aguilar. Within the INS, we do not have that capability. 

Mr. Kolbe. You don’t have wireless capability now? 

Mr. Aguilar. No. 

Mr. Kolbe. And is that all available at, for example, the check- 
point north of San Diego? Every vehicle is checked for stolen reg- 
istration? 

Mr. Aguilar. They have the capability to conduct those kinds of 
checks because they are hardwired to that kind of capability. 

Mr. Kolbe. So every vehicle is checked? 

Mr. Aguilar. At that specific checkpoint? I believe so, yes. 
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Mr. Kolbe. That is pretty astonishing that you don’t have wire- 
less capability. I mean, you have got people moving around 
throughout the whole district, and not to have wireless capability 
is really astonishing. 

Mr. Chairman, I will come back if I might with some other ques- 
tions on the hospitals, and also I have some for Ms. De La Torre, 
if I might on the second round. 

Mr. Souder. And in our discussions yesterday when we visited 
one of the checkpoints and we also went through another one, or 
by another one, that it is clear that if they don’t become permanent 
checkpoints, it is clear that if we don’t have checkpoints, we have 
to look rapidly at how to get the wireless capacity and the informa- 
tion capacity. 

It is impossible to do adequate functioning without being able to 
do proper background checks. One way or another that has to be 
an appropriations priority, because they either have to get 
hardwired, or they have to have the other, because intelligence is 
clearly the most important thing on the terrorism part. 

It is probably among the most important things in narcotics, and 
also in illegal immigration. Mr. Shadegg. 

Mr. Shadegg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Le me begin with a 
clarifying question, because we did visit one of your checkpoints 
yesterday, and did understand from you then that you do not have 
wireless data capability. 

You do have wireless voice capability, and you could run a li- 
cense plate check by voice from one of those could you not? 

Mr. Aguilar. Yes, sir, and in fact that is the way that we oper- 
ate right now. If in fact there is a need for our officers to run a 
license plate, we then radio in to our base stations, our stations. 

And then they in fact start running it through the capabilities 
that we have there, or we make contact with the appropriate law 
enforcement agency to run those checks. 

Mr. Shadegg. What you don’t have is wireless data capability. 
You can’t type into a computer certain information and have it 
come right back to that computer? 

Mr. Aguilar. Right. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Souder. Is the phone secure? 

Mr. Aguilar. No. The phone is not secure, and we communicate 
by means of cell phone, because we do not have the capability to 
hardwire in there because of spending constraints. 

Mr. Shadegg. You have no hardwire phone. You have cell phone 
and radio; is that right? 

Mr. Aguilar. At the checkpoint that you went to yesterday, that 
is correct. 

Mr. Shadegg. At the checkpoint on 1-19 do you have a hardwire 
phone? 

Mr. Aguilar. No. 

Mr. Shadegg. So there again you communicate by cell phone? 

Mr. Aguilar. By cell phone, yes. 

Mr. Shadegg. Or Border Patrol radio? 

Mr. Aguilar. Or Border Patrol radio, yes, sir. 

Mr. Shadegg. I want to walk through your testimony just 
through a couple of points. On page 4, you say or your focus on the 
importance of your agents. I want to know how many agents you 
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have now, and whether that is an increase or a decrease, and how 
much of a increase or decrease, and how much of an increase or 
decrease you expect over the next 2 years? 

Mr. Aguilar. Right now, sir, the authorized levels at the Tucson 
sector, and this is the entire sector within the eight stations, my 
table of organization, authorized level, is 1,611 officers. 

At this current point in time as we speak, I actually have 1,638 
officers on board. So we are actually a little over. 

Mr. Shadegg. And how far is that up or down from where you 
were a year or 2 years ago? 

Mr. Aguilar. Well, in fact, I can give you the exact enhance- 
ments, sir. During fiscal year 2001, we got 70 enhancements; and 
during fiscal year 2002, we got 60. I’m sorry, 90 are coming this 
year, but we have not gotten them yet. Those are the enhance- 
ments that have just been announced into the sector. 

Mr. Shadegg. OK. How many do you expect in the — I mean, you 
expect 90 next year, or 90 this year? 

Mr. Aguilar. Yes, 90 this year, fiscal year 2002. 

Mr. Shadegg. And you have no idea beyond that? 

Mr. Aguilar. No. No, sir. 

Mr. Shadegg. And on page five of your testimony, you talk about 
he warnings to illegal immigrants as they cross. Yet, I understand 
there are many areas of the border that are not fenced at all, and 
many areas where there are no signs; is that correct? 

Mr. Aguilar. There are many areas that are not fenced or have 
minimal fencing, basically some of which you saw last night, the 
barbed wire fencing, which of course is not going to be a real bar- 
rier to anybody who is intent on crossing. 

There are some areas that we are extending and expanding our 
signage efforts out there to warn of the dangers associated with 
that also, yes. 

Mr. Shadegg. So those signs would only be in a few areas, and 
they would only be in areas where you have reason to believe that 
people have crossed in the past? 

Mr. Aguilar. We have reason to believe that people crossed in 
the past, and we also have a very effective liaison mechanism with 
our counterparts on the Mexican side, whereby we are also able to 
preempt some of these signages requirements, because we are 
being told that people are going at a certain direction. 

Our intelligence systems come into play and things of this na- 
ture, yes, sir. 

Mr. Shadegg. Your testimony stresses the fact that there is a 
downturn in arrests, and Mr. Kolbe in his opening statement 
raised the question of why is that, and I think that is an open 
question that nobody quite knows the answer. 

Some people are encouraged by that fact, and some people are 
discouraged. I want to first focus on statistics for other than Mexi- 
cans. Going at the issue of this terrorism question. Do you keep 
statistics on arrests of other than Mexican, and are those going up 
or down? 

Mr. Aguilar. Yes, sir, we do keep statistics on OTMs, Other 
than Mexicans, and at the present time this sector, as of February 
18th, and this is in the data that I brought with me, in the area 
of OTM specifically, we are down by 4 percent as a sector. 
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Mr. Shadegg. From when to when? 

Mr. Aguilar. As compared to last year? Raw numbers, sir, if you 
are interested in those, are basically at the same time period last 
year, through February 18th, we had 1,111 apprehensions of other 
than Mexicans. 

Through the 18th of this year, we had 1,070. Now, within that 
group, I have some further, if you are interested, specifics, from 
Middle Eastern countries. And since the beginning of the fiscal 
year, we have had 45 apprehensions of nationals from Middle East- 
ern countries. 

After September 11th, we had a total of 12 from those Middle 
Eastern countries within the sector. 

Mr. Shadegg. If the overall reduction in other than Mexicans is 
4 percent, how does that compare to the overall reduction in total? 
I believe the reduction was much more dramatic than that. 

Mr. Aguilar. Yes, sir. The make-up of the OTM population into 
this sector has always been low. The make-up — and this is an esti- 
mate because I don’t have that figure with me — has always been 
between 3 and 8 percent historically. 

Now as we speak today, through the 18th of February, the sector 
in its entirety is down by 52 percent in the total number of arrests. 
The heaviest traffic area that we have had over the last couple of 
years has been the Douglas and the Naco area of operations. 

Within those two specific areas, Douglas is down by 65 percent, 
and Naco is down by 59 percent through the 18th of February. 

Mr. Shadegg. My time has expired for the first round now. I 
have some more questions and I will get to them in the second 
round. 

Mr. Souder. Ms. De La Torre, how many additional customs in- 
spectors or agents do you feel you need to increase the pressure 
and success rate in all parts of the Arizona sector? 

Ms. De La Torre. Well, certainly resource needs are not unique 
to Arizona, and I believe that the Customs Service is quite con- 
cerned about the threat on the Northern border right now. 

Customs, nationwide, has received 840 new inspector positions 
based on this emergency appropriation from Congress. We know 
that right now we are going to begin — we will receive at least 20, 
and I think that the majority will likely go to the Northern border. 

But we do understand that we will be receiving in incremental 
levels additional inspector positions throughout the year. I can just 
tell you that we are grateful to get two, and we are grateful to get 
20, and we are grateful to get 200. And whatever we do receive 
thought we certainly try to get the most bang for the buck out of. 

Mr. Souder. Have your drug arrests gone up since September 
11th or down? 

Ms. De La Torre. Actually, they have gone up. Now, after Sep- 
tember 11th, we had a decrease in traffic, and we had a decrease 
in narcotics smuggling as well. Coincidentally, after the 10 days of 
mourning, and when the flags went back up, smugglers began to 
come back across the border. 

And what we have seen happening is that we have even deeper 
concealment in our narcotics loads that are coming in now, because 
the inspections are so intensified. We have always seen narcotics 
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being smuggled in gas tanks and spare tires, and typical vehicle 
smuggling. 

But now we see them in intake manifolds, and brake drums, 
four-wheel drive differentials, drive shafts. We are seeing very, 
very deep concealment of heroin and cocaine, which is very time 
consuming to extract. 

We have had to remove windshields to get into the air bag com- 
partments and dash boards to be able to extricate narcotics. And 
you have to do this very carefully, especially if you are trying to 
preserve evidence for prosecutions. 

So that is how we have seen the nature of the narcotics smug- 
gling change, that deep concealment, which is very time consuming 
certainly for the officers. 

Mr. Souder. The people who you are arresting for smuggling il- 
legal narcotics, are they a different group then the immigrant 
group? Are they American citizens, or are they non-citizens? What 
kind of patterns do you see? 

Ms. De La Torre. Sir, I will tell you that we see all types of peo- 
ple from every country, every age, every economic status, smug- 
gling. We have seen American citizens, Mexican citizens, Mexican 
citizens who are legally in this country, and all types, still smug- 
gling narcotics. 

Mr. Souder. Has there been any differences in the large loads 
as opposed to a smaller load? 

Ms. De La Torre. Well, the larger loads certainly are coming in 
through major organizations, and the larger cocaine loads are com- 
ing in through the cargo environment. That is why our enforcement 
screening area of that cargo lot is so critical. That’s where we have 
our gauntlet of dogs, of metal detectors, of inspectors standing on 
ladders, and people tapping things to see if it sounds the same. 
That’s why that is so critical. 

Mr. Souder. Are any of those coming through pre-cleared vehi- 
cles or frequent vehicles? 

Ms. De La Torre. Well, through frequent crossers? Oh, cer- 
tainly. Certainly. 

Mr. Souder. Because we are trying to address how we can accel- 
erate the commerce, but yet what we are hearing is that some of 
the loads are coming through those, and so one way to address that 
might be to double the penalties if you abuse your frequency, be- 
cause they were trying to make it easier for Commerce, and people 
who abuse that should pay a higher penalty because they are in 
effect bringing the whole system down. 

Ms. De La Torre. And I’m sorry for not being clear. I was speak- 
ing about frequent crossers in the passenger vehicle arena. These 
are frequent crossers every day. 

Mr. Souder. I was referring to the commercial path side. 

Ms. De La Torre. Well, in the commercial environment, what we 
have had to do is differentiate between the importer and the car- 
rier, because an importer can actually legally put a legitimate load 
of merchandise on and then the carrier, the truck, though, has a 
false compartment with legitimate merchandise on it, we have to 
then determine who was at fault. 
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We don’t want to seize the truck and the merchandise if the im- 
porter and the shipper had no idea. So that is our challenge then; 
who was at fault, and who know, and who put it in. 

That’s why these security agreements in the trade partnership 
will be so important. 

Mr. Souder. One of the things that we clearly need to put pres- 
sure on, however, are the shippers and others to help us with the 
accountability beforehand. 

Ms. De La Torre. Yes. 

Mr. Souder. Mr. Aguilar, let me ask this as a compound ques- 
tion so you can address it in one breath. How many agents approxi- 
mately have you lost to sky marshals and other programs since 
September 11th; and has the retention problem become greater; 
and approximately how many applications do you have to receive 
in order to complete a hire? 

Mr. Aguilar. Currently, sir, the sector for the entire last year 
had an attrition of 12.8 percent. That is relative to the 1,611 that 
I quoted earlier. As we speak now, through the month of February, 
since September, we have had 25 actual officers leave for the Air 
Marshals Program. 

There are others that we are aware of that are in the application 
process if you will. I don’t know at what point they will be picked 
up or if they will be picked up. But at the present time we have 
lost 25. 

The attrition rate again is 12.8. The second part of your question, 
I am going to speak to the national recruiting numbers, because I 
don’t have them specifically for the Tucson sector, because as you 
know, the hiring occurs at the headquarters level through head- 
quarters INS and OPM. 

But for us to get the needed people to net the people that we 
need this next year, we are figuring — and this is the Border Patrol 
as a whole — that there will be a need to put at a minimum approxi- 
mately 2,000 officers through our Border Patrol academies in order 
to net the attrition that is attrited, and the enhancements that we 
are getting. 

Mr. Souder. And how many applicants do you need to get to the 
2,000 at the academy? 

Mr. Aguilar. That varies significantly based on several things 
that happen with our economy and things of this nature. The com- 
petition that we have with other agencies, and the Sky Marshals 
is a new dynamic that has been added this time around. 

I can give you numbers that I am familiar with, and these are 
not exact numbers. But a year ago we were approximating as an 
organization that we needed to actually go out and recruit and ba- 
sically touch 18,000 applicants in order to net new the people that 
we actually got as an end product out of our academies in order 
to get us at the attrition, plus the enhancements. 

Mr. Kolbe. Could you yield for just one question? 

Mr. Souder. Yes, I’m yielding. 

Mr. Kolbe. Just on that point, that 12.8 percent is total attri- 
tion, and that’s not just for the Sky Marshal Program, but for your 
total attrition? 

Mr. Aguilar. Yes, that’s right, that’s the total. 

Mr. Kolbe. And that is of your uniformed officers? 
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Mr. Aguilar. That is specific to our officer corps, yes. 

Mr. Souder. And that generally speaking, what we have seen is 
a higher attrition rate post-September 11th. Mr. Ziegler came to us 
in Congress, particularly in the first 3 months, and said that he 
was losing agents on a national basis faster than adding them, 
even though we had just boosted up the funding. 

Now, hopefully in a negative — hopefully is the wrong word to use 
here. The economy softening may be helping this process, but it is 
a problem that we have when we suddenly wrap up, and we often 
rob Peter to pay Paul. 

Mr. Souder. And if I could ask one followup. Where do your Bor- 
der Patrol agents generally come from, in the sense of what were 
they previously doing and were they doing previous law enforce- 
ment? Where do you recruit from? 

Mr. Aguilar. It is a very diverse population, because we recruit 
throughout the United States. We concentrate our recruiting efforts 
throughout the United States, but we also go to colleges, for exam- 
ple; recent graduates, and military people, and people who are 
exiting the military, and things of this nature. 

We have a system that basically credits people with life experi- 
ences one way and for them to bring experience to the job. We have 
a lot of ex-military, and ex-law enforcement people, police officers, 
fire fighters, and things of this nature. 

We also recruit straight out of the colleges with a 2 or 4 year de- 
gree that come into the service. So it is a varied background. 

Mr. Souder. Thank you. Mr. Kolbe. 

Mr. Kolbe. Thank you again, Mr. Chairman. Ms. De La Torre, 
let me begin by asking you on this technology issue, and this kind 
of follows up on what we were talking about with Mr. Aguilar. 

But even before September 11th, I think the Customs Service, 
particular here in Arizona, has been leading the way with some of 
the most modern and advanced surveillance systems to improve se- 
curity on our borders. 

You have been working with New Technology Management, In- 
corporated, which is a local company, on a lot of new and interest- 
ing technology projects. 

You mentioned BACAS 2, and that also has the wireless tech 
system, and CAOS, and I am not sure if I remember what that 
stands for. But it is a reference for Customs inspectors, I guess. 

And then weapons of mass destruction, and a land border vehicle 
targeting system, a JPS kind of system. First of all, do you have 
the capability to do the kind of wireless data that we were talking 
about a moment ago? 

Ms. De La Torre. Yes, we do have a national wireless project 
in place in Customs, and the wireless part was not so difficult, but 
the secure wireless part was the difficult part. 

Mr. Kolbe. And that was my next question. Is it secure? 

Ms. De La Torre. Yes, and we have been able to overcome that 
hurdle to achieve secure wireless transmissions. What we like to do 
is have our officers mobile and walking around with the Port of 
Entry to be able to input data, and query things without having 
to go back to a fixed terminal. So we are very pleased with that. 

Mr. Kolbe. How does Customs just in a general way, and this 
is a philosophical question, but how do you balance your resources 
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between enhanced technology, the newest kinds of technology, ver- 
sus personnel? 

I mean, what would you say your philosophy is in this region 
here? If you have another dollar where would you like to see it go? 
To new technology or do you think it is better for personnel; one 
or the other? 

Ms. De La Torre. Oh, gee. If I could put 50 cents to both, that 
would certainly be wonderful. But I can tell you that sometimes 
technology is much easier to come by than personnel, and the an- 
swer to every problem isn’t always putting more people at it. 

Sometimes we just have to work a little smarter, at least in that 
port of entry environment. So what we found is that these tech- 
nologies that we put in place, our elaborate surveillance camera 
system, which is really off the shelf technology, but it is state-of- 
the-art. 

And the camera system, and the automated operations system, 
our ability to score and target land border vehicles, all of that put 
us in such a good position after September 11th, because although 
we had not planned for a terrorist attack, when September 11th 
happen, we were in an excellent position to have complete surveil- 
lance, live video, from all of our ports of entry right away. 

We were able to determine and direct anti-terrorist operations in 
a split second through our CAOS. We call it the CAOS system, 
through our automated operations system. So it has been so valu- 
able that I just don’t know what we would do if it was ever taken 
away from us. 

It has just really been incredible and a real force multiplier. 

Mr. Kolbe. Well, technology obviously can allow you to expand 
your resources, and to stretch the personnel out a lot further. I 
mean, if you suspect a vehicle has contraband, and you take it 
apart piece by piece; whereas, if you have got the technology to 
look at it, and you know exactly where you are looking, you can 
stretch your resources a lot further. 

Ms. De La Torre. Absolutely, and imagine that benefit in the 
cargo environment, and when an inspector might be suspicious, 
and then to dismantle and take out pallet of tomatoes would take 
so much time. 

But to turn it through a truck x-ray, or gamma ray system, an 
officer immediately knows if really the truck is OK, and they can 
go right down the road. So that takes minutes, as opposed to hours, 
and maybe all day. 

Mr. Kolbe. Mr. Aguilar, I want to ask one last question, and I 
don’t want to dwell any longer on the checkpoints, but I want to 
give you an opportunity. Commissioner Ziegler has said that he is 
going to ask Congress for permanent checkpoints. 

I don’t know whether that is your philosophy also as well person- 
ally, but from your own standpoint can you tell me if in your view 
it is, why do you think a permanent checkpoint is a better law en- 
forcement tool than a roving or moveable checkpoint. 

Mr. Aguilar. Yes, sir. When we speak about checkpoints, Con- 
gressman — and in fact the group that was with us last night, we 
gave a full briefing and presentation on this. 

But when it comes to checkpoints, there are several parameters 
that we have to deal with. One of the most important ones, or two 
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of the most important ones are the safety to the traveling public, 
and the legal parameters that the Supreme Court and Appellate 
Courts have placed upon us in order to conduct those checkpoints. 

In addition to that, we have the States that we deal with that 
require us to basically manage the checkpoints adequately. Now, 
the reason that I say this is the following, because permanent 
checkpoint as defined by the law not only give us the capability to 
check and inspect the vehicles, but they also give us the added pa- 
rameters that facilitate the traffic flow, and that make it easier for 
the traffic to flow through. 

And that also facilitates the economy of the areas that are im- 
pacted if you will, such as Nogales, Agua Prieta, Douglas, and 
those areas. And it gives us the added inspection capabilities. 

Having all the technology present that is required to conduct an 
effective and efficient inspection of the vehicle actually translates 
the facilitation of that traffic, but impacting upon the criminal 
aliens, or criminal subjects ability to conduct their criminal activi- 
ties. 

At the present time the Supreme Court mandates that if we 
move a checkpoint from one location to another that is considered 
a roving patrol type checkpoint. Under the court cases — and I will 
quote some of these court cases, Vascas Guerrero, for example. This 
is a Supreme Court case. 

It specifically states, “that when a checkpoint is in operation, it 
is always located at the same site.” The permanence requirement 
refers not to the duration of the checkpoint, but to its location. 

When the courts translate a checkpoint to a roving patrol check- 
point, the intrusiveness of our operations is elevated due to the offi- 
cer’s need to be able to articulate and pinpoint they are in fact 
stopping this vehicle and not this other one. 

Whereas, at a present checkpoint, as defined by the Supreme 
Court and Appellate Court cases, we have the abilities to inspect 
every vehicle that goes through there, and of course inspecting 
every vehicle requires what Customs and we have at our perma- 
nent checkpoint locations, all the technology, all the equipment, all 
the record checks capabilities, all the processing, detention capa- 
bilities. 

For example, our temporary locations right now, we do not have 
segregation capabilities for criminal aliens, for criminals, for juve- 
niles, for females, and males. 

So they are ineffective and inefficient because we need to employ 
Border Patrol Agents to immediately respond, and take those peo- 
ple from there, and transport them back to the border in order to 
do what we should have been able to do at the checkpoint. 

Mr. Kolbe. Thank you. I think I am correct in saying that never 
before have I heard the issue of the Supreme Court cases raised 
as the argument for it, and so this is a new line that I think we 
are hearing today, but we will take this up in more detail with Mr. 
Ziegler. 

Mr. Chairman, my time has expired again. Will I have an oppor- 
tunity to ask one more set of questions on health care? 

Mr. Souder. OK. I will yield to John. 

Mr. Shadegg. I have some questions about the checkpoints, but 
I will not focus on them right now. Hopefully I can get those an- 
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swers later. Ms. De La Torre, how much of your effort is ex- 
pended — and this rises out of an answer that you gave to a ques- 
tion from the chairman — trying to discern whether the trucker or 
the shipper is responsible, or — well, what did you say, the trans- 
porter or the shipper. 

That is, the agent that put the load on the truck, or the person 
or company moving the truck. How much of your time has been 
dedicated to trying to figure out how much is responsible as you 
just said? 

Ms. De La Torre. Well, quite a bit. It is very important, and it 
doesn’t often take or always take a great deal of time. Sometimes 
it depends upon where the narcotics are concealed. For example, if 
it is a load of merchandise and it is in the boxes of merchandise, 
and we have seen that, then we strongly suspect the importer. 

But what we frequently see is modifications made to 18-wheelers. 
Now if the company 

Mr. Shadegg. I have a limited amount of time, and you have an- 
swered my question. I just want to tell you that I am stunned by 
your testimony and stunned by what you just said right now. 

And I want to get to the bottom of this, Mr. Chairman. American 
law — our RICO law, for example — makes it very clear that if an in- 
nocent citizen is driving a car that had drugs in it, we can take 
that car and punish both the citizen who was driving it and 
claimed he or she didn’t know that there were drugs in the car. 

And indeed if I borrow a car from someone else, and I use that 
car to smuggle drugs unbeknownst to the individual, our RICO 
laws say we can take that car, even though I borrowed your car 
and you knew nothing about it. 

Mr. Souder. That is a question they ask you at airports. 

Mr. Shadegg. Yes. It is insane to me that we would not be say- 
ing very vigorously and very aggressively that we don’t care if it 
was the shipper or the agent that put the load on the truck. 

It if it the guy who owns the truck, or if it is the company that 
put the load of cargo on the truck, we ought to be punishing them 
both, and forfeiting them from both, and so that we create an in- 
centive for that shipper to say to the trucker, or the agent, the im- 
port agent to say to the trucker, you had better have a clean truck, 
or I am going to lose my load. 

And for the trucker to say to the individual shipping the load, 
you better be giving me a clean load, or I am going to lose my 
truck. And we ought to be creating a situation where they buy in- 
surance policies on each of them so that if one gets nailed to the 
other, let them sort it out. 

If an importer is using a company that is also allowing their 
trucks to be used for illegal drugs, that importer ought to suffer the 
loss, and vice versa, and I am just stunned, because we have inno- 
cent civilians not in the commercial activity that we are punishing 
that way. 

And for us not to punish a commercial importer who used a 
trucker that had stuff hidden in the brake drums. So I do want to 
get to the bottom of that. That is incredible. 

Mr. Aguilar, I want to try to focus on this issue. You say with 
some pride that in your tenure here that the number of arrests are 
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going down, and you believe that is deterring or is reflective of the 
fact that we are succeeding. 

And I think your philosophy as you explained it yesterday was 
gain control, and either maintain or retain control, and then ex- 
pand control. 

Mr. Aguilar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Shadegg. And the numbers show, the final summary num- 
bers that you have given us, showed 402,694 in fiscal year 2000; 
down to 260,939 in fiscal year 2001. But the fundamental question 
is for the people that have contacted my office, and many, many 
do all the time, saying they are still overrunning my property. 

And they are still leaving trash on my property, and they are 
still leaving feces on my property. They are still cutting my fences, 
and they are still destroying my land. The value of my property is 
still gone. 

How can you substantiate whether this is fewer crossings or sim- 
ply fewer caught, No. 1. And, No. 2, do you think a more than a 
quarter of a million people per year is sustainable, because 260,939 
is more than a quarter of a million people still crossing in a year. 

And then, third, have we regained control, and are we just re- 
taining, or have we not yet gained control, and what do you mean 
if we haven’t gained control yet, what do you need in terms of re- 
sources to gain control? 

Because I have to tell you that I don’t think we have gained con- 
trol. 

Mr. Aguilar. The terms that I used last night, Congressman 
Shadegg, were gain, maintain, and expand. In the areas that we 
are fully deployed within the Arizona border, 261 linear miles of it, 
we are gauging our successes. 

First, I will go into the tangible gauging, and that is the actual 
arrests that we make out there, but the way that I put it, the ar- 
rests are but one variable, one factor, within the entire equation 
that we have looked at in the gauging effort. 

The arrests we take into account, and we take into account what 
the community is telling us out there. We have forms, G-123 
Forms, where we are maintaining records of every phone call that 
comes into our station that tells us we have got people on our prop- 
erty, and we respond out there. And those have shown a tremen- 
dous decline, and that is another one. 

Mr. Shadegg. The number of calls coming in saying people are 
on our property? 

Mr. Aguilar. Yes, sir. We keep those records very closely, be- 
cause that again helps us gauge. We talk to the hospital commu- 
nities, the medical communities, and what is happening, and what 
are you seeing out there. We are seeing some of that. 

Some of these intangibles are a part of those equations that we 
buildup in order to get the final product that tells us that in fact 
things are declining. Now, one of the issues that you talk about are 
those areas where you getting the calls. 

What we see in the criminal activity is that they do shift to the 
efforts of law enforcement, as with any police officer. We apply law 
enforcement resources. The criminal alien is not going to stop, or 
the criminal is not going to stop. They are going to force shift and 
try and get around those enforcement efforts. 
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When that happens, unfortunately what happens is that the 
crime shifts also, and this is not to say that we don’t try to take 
preemptive actions or that we address those actions when they are 
occurring. 

For example, I quoted the ranch patrols out here. We have mem- 
bers in the audience I know that are the beneficiaries of the ranch 
patrol specifically in the remote areas, and the rural areas, where 
we deploy our officers specifically to patrol those areas, and be im- 
mediately responsive to the concerns out there. 

The term that I use when I speak to gain is management control. 
I stated last night that I am just like any chief of police. Any chief 
of police is working toward zero murders, zero shoplifters, zero bur- 
glaries, zero stolen cars. 

Is he going to get there? The answer is probably not, but that 
is what we have to continue to work toward. It is that end product 
that we are shooting for on a constant basis. That is the expansion 
process that I referred to. 

Resources. We are continuing to be resourced, and this year I am 
getting an additional 90 personnel. One of the things that I have 
not spoken about in-depth is the need for technology. 

Technology is one of the biggest force multipliers that we can 
apply in support of that border patrol agent. By adding some of the 
technology that you saw personally last night, there is tremendous 
force multipliers. 

We have taken in this sector a step that has not been taken in 
other sectors. That is, we have taken what I refer to as a rest tech- 
nology, and turned it into a deterrence technology, to where we 
stop the person from actually committing the crime so that we 
don’t have to make the arrest. 

And we don’t have to actually have to transport, process, detain, 
feed, safeguard, and all of these things that take away from that 
operational impact that we are looking to make. 

Mr. Shadegg. It was a multifaceted question. So forgive me if I 
just missed it. Again, I want you to answer two questions that I 
did propound. One, do you think we have gained manageable con- 
trol of the sector. 

Mr. Aguilar. The management control aspect of the sector right 
now in the Nogales corridor of operation, which is the Santa Cruz 
County area, in the Douglas/Naco corridor, as I stated, we are at 
basically at a 7 year low right now. 

Is that acceptable? No. We are going to continue. It is a work in 
progress. We need to continue working on that. How we do that is 
by the expansion process, by the enhancements of technology, 
things of this nature. 

Mr. Shadegg. OK. The second question that I didn’t hear the an- 
swer to. Do you think — well, maybe I did hear the answer to. Do 
you think the 260,939 is an acceptable or sustainable number over 
time? 

Mr. Aguilar. No, it is not acceptable, and that’s why we con- 
tinue to work on that, and to continue reducing those numbers out 
there. 

Mr. Shadegg. My time has expired. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Souder. Mr. Kolbe. 
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Mr. Kolbe. Thank you very much. I am going to go into the 
health care, but I just wanted to get on the record here about the 
air assets As you know the Appropriations Act of Fiscal Year 2002 
directs the sector to implement the negotiations that were directed 
to relocate some of the helicopter operations to Sierra Vista. 

First of all, what is the number of air assets you have in this sec- 
tor? 

Mr. Aguilar. In total, sir, right now we have nine pilots, includ- 
ing my supervisory pilot. 

Mr. Kolbe. And what aircraft? 

Mr. Aguilar. I have seven 086 helicopters, which are low duty 
helicopters, and I have one Huey, which is a large carrying capac- 
ity, and two fixed-wings. 

Mr. Kolbe. So eight helicopters? 

Mr. Aguilar. In total, I have eight, yes. 

Mr. Kolbe. And two fixed-wings? 

Mr. Aguilar. And two fixed-wings, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kolbe. And where are they currently located? I don’t mean 
at this moment are they flying in the air, but when they bed down, 
where do they bed down? 

Mr. Aguilar. They are assigned right now in Tucson, out of Tuc- 
son Air Operations. I have one supervisory pilot, and I have one 
journeyman pilot, and one trainee pilot. I have three aircraft me- 
chanics, four of the 086 helicopters, and the Huey is based out of 
there. 

At Sierra Vista, I have five pilots assigned there, and I have one 
trainee pilot, for a total of six. I have three 086 helicopters sta- 
tioned at Sierra Vista, and I have one fixed-wing. So over 50 per- 
cent of my air assets are in Sierra Vista. 

Mr. Kolbe. Well, that is not quite 50 percent of your total, but 
anyhow we just checked this morning, and we were told just two 
have been there, and there has never been a third there. 

Mr. Aguilar. One of the reasons, sir, and I didn’t go into this, 
I don’t have mechanics at Sierra Vista. 

Mr. Kolbe. So they are not there? 

Mr. Aguilar. No, I don’t have mechanics. In order for us to serv- 
ice these helicopters, I have to transport them from Sierra Vista to 
Tucson to get them worked on. That is why we don’t see them on 
a constant basis. 

At the present time, we are in the process of converting posi- 
tions. We have one mechanic that has been hired and is going 
through background checks that will be reporting to Sierra Vista 
as soon as OPM clears him and the background is done. 

So we are getting that unit fully operational out there, and as 
we speak, we have those pilots and those air assets based out of 
there. 

Mr. Kolbe. On paper or based there? 

Mr. Aguilar. Both. And again in order to support them — for ex- 
ample, on the inspections that are required, and on the mechanical 
duties that need to be performed on these, and because I don’t have 
that infrastructure support there, they need to be conducted in 
Tucson. 

So obviously we bring them to Tucson to get that work done and 
then take them back. 
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Mr. Kolbe. I know that we need to keep this hearing moving 
along. I want to take just a moment to talk, because on our next 
panel, we are going to have a CEO of one of the hospitals, and I 
want to talk for a moment about the issue of something that really 
bugs me a lot frankly, and I think it really upsets a lot of people 
here, and is a tremendous burden on the folks that live along the 
border here. 

And that is the amount of money that they have to bear in their 
taxpayer costs for the care, emergency care of illegal immigrants 
because the Border Patrol does not take care of those. 

Let me just if I might an excerpt from an INS policy on injured 
aliens encountered by service officers. “Where the injury is such 
that the alien is not likely to escape, the officer shall not take him 
into custody, or take any action to use language from which an at- 
mosphere of restraint could be conveyed to him or to anyone else 
present.” 

Must the Immigration and Naturalization Service take into cus- 
tody those aliens injured while fleeing from Border Patrol Agents, 
and thereby incur responsibility for payment of medical bills? No. 

“Aliens who are fleeing from Border Patrol Agents generally have 
not come into custody, and there is no obligation to pay medical in- 
juries resulting from injuries that they may suffer, even if those in- 
juries are a result from seeking to avoid the pursuant of INS per- 
sonnel.” 

And so does that accurately characterize the current policy? 

Mr. Aguilar. I don’t have that memo in front of me, sir, but 
what you just covered is what we refer to as prosecutorial discre- 
tion, and that is what that memo describes, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kolbe. Do you agree that when you stop at a checkpoint or 
in the desert, or at any other place, and take somebody and put 
them into the van, is that individual while you are transporting 
them back to the border in your custody? 

Mr. Aguilar. A person arrested, yes, sir, is in our custody. 

Mr. Kolbe. So you have a high speed chase on the interstate, 
and there is a rollover, and those that are not injured are in your 
custody, but those that are injured are not in your custody. Would 
that be a correct characterization? 

Mr. Aguilar. Those that are injured, our primary responsibility 
and response would be to call in the 

Mr. Kolbe. They are primarily your responsibility? 

Mr. Aguilar. Our primary responsibility is for the well-being, to 
call in the emergency team. 

Mr. Kolbe. That wasn’t my question. The ones that you put into 
the van that are not injured to take back to the border, they are 
in your custody? 

Mr. Aguilar. Yes. 

Mr. Kolbe. Those that are injured are not in your custody, even 
though you are holding them there while the ambulances are arriv- 
ing, or the air ambulances, or whatever; is that correct? 

Mr. Aguilar. If we are holding them, they are under arrest. If 
we are holding them in our custody, then we have taken custody 
of them. 

Mr. Kolbe. What is defined as holding them? 
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Mr. Aguilar. Actually identifying the person as being under ar- 
rest, placing them — restraining their movement, and things of this 
nature. 

Mr. Kolbe. When the ambulance arrives and you remove the 
handcuffs from them are they not under arrest? 

Mr. Aguilar. We do not do that, sir. 

Mr. Kolbe. You do not do that? 

Mr. Aguilar. No. 

Mr. Kolbe. I think I would beg to differ with you. 

Mr. Aguilar. There have been some cases where the ambulance 
drivers have asked us to help them restrain the people that have 
been hurt, and actually we have rode with ambulance drivers to 
the medical facilities for the safety of the ambulance drivers. 

Mr. Kolbe. But they are still not in your custody? 

Mr. Aguilar. At that point, no. In other words, we are perform- 
ing the duties of a law enforcement officer at that point. 

Mr. Kolbe. And your reason for not taking them into custody is 
what? Why is that person that is injured, and is an illegal alien, 
not in your custody, but the person that you are transporting back 
to the border is in your custody? 

Mr. Aguilar. That is basically what that memo speaks to, is 
prosecutorial discretion. At the point that we take a person into 
custody 

Mr. Kolbe. Let’s be honest. It is to avoid the medical costs. 

Mr. Aguilar. Yes, sir, part of it is. 

Mr. Kolbe. Thank you. That’s all I was trying to get at; is to 
avoid the medical costs, and we know that. The University Medical 
Center has $10 million this year in uncompensated care. 

The Copper Queen, a small 28-bed hospital in Bisbee, has 
$140,000. It may not seem like a lot, but for a small rural hospital 
that is a lot of money. 

Mr. Aguilar. I agree. I agree. The only thing I would point out, 
sir, is that — and I know Mr. John Duvall, the chief financial officer 
for the University Medical Center, and when we started taking a 
look at those numbers, those were not all Border Patrol related. 
Some of those were paroled into the country. 

Mr. Kolbe. By the way, thank you for mentioning parole. It 
makes me think. When the hospital finishes treating, will you go 
to the hospital to transport that person back to the border? 

Mr. Aguilar. We will do that if we have the operational re- 
sources to do that. One of the things that I explained last night is 
that when a supervisor receives a call on the line, and we are all 
forwarded deployed, it is up to that supervisor to make a deter- 
mination as to whether to respond to the medical facility on a situ- 
ation where there might be an illegal alien there, or pull an officer 
from that line to make that call. 

Mr. Kolbe. I wonder why the hospitals tell me that they never 
come, that they will never come? Because if you came, you would 
be taking them into custody wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Aguilar. If they were in fact illegal aliens, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kolbe. And they could then bill you for the cost of it? 

Mr. Aguilar. At that point, no, they would not bill us for the 
cost if we take them into custody afterwards. The only way we can 
pay, sir, for any medical costs associated with an illegal alien, and 
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this is by statute, and this is by law, 42 U.S.C. 249, is the only 
statute that allows that, is when these people are in our custody. 

Mr. Kolbe. I understand that. If they are in your INS detention 
facility up in Florence, and they get ill, you pay for those. 

Mr. Aguilar. Yes. 

Mr. Kolbe. That’s right, but you have them in custody when you 
transport them back to the border, but for medical purposes, you 
make sure that you don’t have them in custody. And who in your 
view should have that responsibility; should it be the taxpayers of 
Cochise County? 

Mr. Aguilar. I can’t answer that, sir. 

Mr. Kolbe. You don’t have any personal views on that at all 
about that on who should be responsible? I mean, the person who 
got across the border and into this country, because we — and I am 
not specifically personally blaming you, but we as a government 
failed to stop him from coming across? 

Mr. Aguilar. Yes. 

Mr. Kolbe. Shouldn’t that be a Federal responsibility? 

Mr. Aguilar. I have to leave that to the taxpayer to determine. 

Mr. Kolbe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Souder. I thank each of you for your testimony, and for your 
work. We may have some additional followup questions. I know 
that Chairman Kolbe is making a point, and what I am hearing, 
and I had not heard this argument before, that Mr. Aguilar is here 
representing his agency, and can’t really give a personal opinion. 

Mr. Kolbe. I realize that. 

Mr. Souder. But I thank each of you for your testimony, and you 
are now dismissed, and if the second panel could please come for- 
ward; The Honorable Ray Borane, The Honorable Chris Roll; the 
Honorable Larry Dever; Mr. Harlan Capin, and Mr. James J. 
Dickson. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Souder. Let the record show that each of the witnesses re- 
sponded in the affirmative. The first witness is the Honorable Ray 
Borane, mayor of the city of Douglas. 

STATEMENTS OF RAY BORANE, MAYOR, CITY OF DOUGLAS, AZ; 

CHRIS M. ROLL, COCHISE COUNTY ATTORNEY; LARRY 

DEVER, COCHISE COUNTY SHERIFF; HARLAN CAPIN, PRESI- 
DENT, NOGALES ALLIANCE, PORT OF THE FUTURE; JAMES J. 

DICKSON, ADMINISTRATOR AND CEO, COPPER QUEEN COM- 
MUNITY HOSPITAL 

Mr. Borane. Thank you. I would like to thank Chairman Souder, 
the Honorable members of the subcommittee, and Congressman 
Kolbe, for your presence here today. 

I apologize if the following remarks regarding the border crisis 
are repetitive, but this is in fact an old story, a stagnant story, 
where nothing changes, but only shifts from place to place, and 
where only the variable changes; the most variable being the trag- 
edy of September 11th. 

Yet, however old or stagnant, it is an important situation where 
matters go unresolved and the loss and degradation of life persists. 

First, let me preface my remarks by stating that the devastating 
attacks on September 11th have changed the landscape throughout 
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our Nation, from New York to Douglas, AZ. I will touch on this 
briefly as I backtrack and bring you up to date on our situation. 

However, I want to be clear that the following statements regard- 
ing illegal immigration should not be in any way misconstrued as 
a lack of concern or support for securing our Nation and our bor- 
ders, which I consider a priority. 

While these two issues overlap, illegal immigration remains a 
phenomenon that will only be solved when addressed from a realis- 
tic perspective, and I will try to highlight some of that we are con- 
fronted with. 

For several years I have worked closely and cooperatively with 
Congressman Kolbe and Governor Hull. I hope and believe our col- 
laborative work has achieved, created attention, and directed posi- 
tive results for the citizens of many border communities like Doug- 
las. 

Despite our efforts, Douglas and other border communities have 
suffered immensely at the hand of incomprehensive, unrealistic, 
and ineffective policy resulting from the prior lackadaisical leader- 
ship in Washington. 

Earlier this year, President Fox and President Bush were on the 
right track, and on the verge of reaching historic reform between 
our two countries. Both leaders had recognized the importance of 
the border. 

At its apex, the premature and unrealistic talk of amnesty raised 
false hopes. I guess worker programs rose to the top as a solution 
to illegal immigration. Yet, all these efforts were stalled and seem- 
ingly lost in the rumble as the mournful events of September 11th. 

No one knows the rippling effects better than we. The border di- 
viding one cultural, one bicultural, and one bilingual community 
became real. Suddenly a community inextricably tied socially and 
economically became American on one side and Mexican on the 
other. 

Although illegal immigration is of the utmost concern, the issue 
is hardly mentioned in Washington since September 11th. As we 
look back on the issue, we witnessed the transformation of a sleepy 
time into the Nation’s hot spot and principal corridor for the cross- 
ing and trafficking of illegal aliens. 

The root and inception of what would become our demise lies in 
actions that took place years before in San Diego and El Paso. The 
administration and its failed policy effectively tunneled thousands 
of illegal immigrants into this area by allocating massive resources 
in these two areas. 

While not the U.S. military, the U.S. Border Patrol comprises a 
veritable military division; 550 strong, uniformed and armed with 
the latest technology, equipment, and military strategy. 

The Federal Government has effectively militarized the border. 
More and more agents were employed in a military strategy to con- 
trol the border. And I ask what is meant by controlling the border. 

Is the border under control when the apex of 61,000 UDA appre- 
hensions a month are reduced to 5,000 or 1,500? Because 1,500 still 
is a considerable number, not counting the hundreds who get 
through. 

Or is it stopping them completely, and is that the goal; whether 
we are talking about Douglas, AZ, or McAllen, TX. We are never 
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going to stop them from coming until we get some type of a prac- 
tical and realistic solution. 

At best the strategy to control perpetuates unscrupulous net- 
works of scavengers, known as coyotes and polleros, who shift the 
tides of illegal immigrants to remote locations. This is the failure 
that can only be compared to that of the drug war. 

All the while, industrial and domestic life in America churns like 
a fine-tuned machine well oiled by immigrant labor. Understand 
that I applaud the many efforts of the Border Patrol Agents who 
have been placed in a no-win situation by misguided government 
policy. 

Border Patrol Agents have become an integral part of our com- 
munity and our economy, and they are appreciated. However, they 
are not the answer, and they are only part of the solution. 

This is not to say that other solutions have not been considered. 
Even prior to September 11th the government in its half-witted 
wisdom, mandated the replacement of existing border crossing 
visas with a technological panaceas for illegal immigration, the 
laser visa card, required solely of Mexican Nationals. 

The government set implementation deadlines that U.S. State 
Department officials repeatedly stated were unrealistic, given that 
more than 5 million cards would need to be replaced, not including 
cards for new visa applicants. 

Not only did the government ignore the facts, it embarrassingly 
enforced the repossession of the old visa cards without funding the 
technology and equipment needed to read the new ones. 

Today, we have some of the most advanced biometric visa cards, 
with no machines to read them. The result is that the United 
States has had to turn away thousands of consumers, relatives, 
and business people, who had their cards suddenly expire or taken 
away. 

Their inability to come across the border is devastating to both 
them and us. Attempts in the Congress to extend the laser visa 
deadline have gone unnoticed. Unlike the prominent powerful and 
influence national figure of Senator John McCain of urban Arizona, 
our own Congressman Kolbe has been exceptional in his sensitiv- 
ity, leadership, and commitment to our border problems. 

It is unfortunate that the runt Senator has chosen to champion 
issues of politics, while the meager crossing the border wish for a 
different kind of reform, one which would solve a poignant human 
drama plays last to the woes of corporations and their politicians. 

His inaction in these issues affecting this rural area have been 
disheartening and disappointing. While we agree that security is 
paramount in our survival, especially following the tragic events of 
September 11th, it also has the indirect power to jeopardize econo- 
mies. 

Further exacerbating our situation, crossings at the U.S. port of 
entry slowed to a crawl, falling 37 percent immediately after Sep- 
tember 11th as a result of justified, intensified inspections. 

Mexican consumers make 40 percent of our community retail 
sales, amounting to $52 million annually. Unfortunately, those who 
are still allowed to cross were discouraged by having to wait up to 
2 hours to enter the United States. 
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This puts into perspective the exponential efforts of the afore- 
mentioned laser visa debacle that has cost us a significant amount 
of revenue. This has already resulted in unemployment and a di- 
minished quality of life for many. 

If you carefully analyze all the dynamics of the border, you will 
find that the border is still virtually open, porous as a sieve. Once 
the partial curtain of enforcement at the border is crossed, the road 
to their ultimate destiny is uninterrupted, as well as their work 
place. 

Throughout our history the United States has looked to immi- 
grants to build the richest nation on the face of the earth. Today, 
as perhaps the greatest economy in the world, we depend on them 
evermore. Therein lies the hypocrisy witnessed daily here, at 
ground zero on the front lines. 

When illegal aliens are hired because urbanites in this country 
have forgotten, or never knew how, to make their own beds, mow 
their own lawns, and cook their meals, as we do ours daily, it 
causes open fields to be littered by thousands of plastic jugs and 
pieces of clothing. 

It means ranchers’ water lines are cut and their cattle die from 
ingesting discarded plastic. And incidentally I believe that the Fed- 
eral Government should subsidize the clean-up these ranchers en- 
dure and in and day out. 

In the northeast or the Beltway, for that matter, large numbers 
of illegal aliens work in homes, hotels, restaurants, landscaping 
businesses, fields, orchards, factories, construction crews, and any 
other industry that employs and exploits them by taking advantage 
of every virtue inherent to their poverty and culture. 

When business sacrifices prudence for a tighter bottom line by 
hiring illegal aliens, and congratulate themselves on their supposed 
great humanitarian compassion as they wink at the law and hire 
illegal aliens, they should know that in the last month five aliens 
died near our border from exposure, as many more are destined to 
do in the near future. 

Existing legislation prescribes legal sanctions for employers, and 
I don’t expect employers to become de facto INS officers. We should 
recognize this Nation’s insatiable demand for migrant labor. Why 
else would the millions of undocumented immigrants currently re- 
side in this country. 

The INS should focus more of their efforts on enforcing employer 
sanctions rather than hypothetically continue with the political 
charade on the border, which is causing the poor to risk their lives 
while crossing illegally into this country. 

In either case, we need to move forward beyond the myopia that 
leads to pouring more resources on the border. We need a holistic 
approach to achieve real solutions that look at economics and 
socioeconomics in a global economy that does not readily answer to 
arbitrary lines, or iron walls that we call borders. 

At the heart of the challenge and the solution lies a labor prob- 
lem and not the immigration problem. In conclusion, this is an 
international crisis that potentially jeopardizes the beneficial rela- 
tionship between Mexico and the United States. 

We need constructive, diplomatic dialog focused on immigration 
policy. Presently, President Fox is highlighting the importance of 
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the border, its key role in the prosperity of both our nations and 
the challenges we face. 

He has outlined concerns in the areas of economic development, 
the environment, health and others, noting what we well know that 
an outbreak of hepatitis in Agua Pirieta, our sister city, doesn’t 
stop at a whimsical border. 

It impacts Douglas just as well. However, he remains a lone 
voice in the desert, and his efforts fruitless without substantive di- 
alog with the United States. These are serious issues that need to 
be addressed by serious people with serious solutions. 

Our present immigration policy is in desperate need of reform as 
it continues to jeopardize lives. We are not the problem, nor do we 
want to be the battleground. And I thank you for the opportunity 
to address this important committee today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Borane follows:] 
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Remarks for Congressional Subcommittee by 
Mayor Ray Borane 
City of Douglas, Arizona 


I would like to thank Chairman Souder, the honorable members of this subcommittee and Congressman 
Kolbe for your presence and interest here today. I apologize if the following remarks regarding the 
border crisis are repetitive, but this is, in fact, an old story - a stagnant story where nothing changes but 
only shifts from place to place and where only the variables change, the most recent variable being the 
tragedy of 9-11. Yet, however old or stagnant, it’s an important situation where matters go unsolved and 
the loss and degradation of human lives persists. 

First, let me preface my remarks by stating that the devastating attacks of 9-11 have changed the 
landscape throughout our nation, from New York to Douglas, A Z. I will touch on this briefly as I 
backtrack and bring you up to date on our situation. However, I want to be clear that the following 
statements regarding illegal immigration should in no way be misconstrued as a lack of concern or 
support for securing our nation and our borders, which 1 consider a priority. While these two issues 
overlap, illegal immigration remains a phenomenon that will only be solved when addressed from a 
realistic perspective and I will try to highlight some of what we’re confronted with. 

For several years, I have worked closely and cooperatively with Congressman Kolbe and Governor Hull. 
I hope and believe our collaborative work has achieved, created attention and directed positive results for 
the citizens of many border communities like Douglas. Despite our efforts, Douglas and other border 
communities have suffered immensely at the hand of incomprehensive, unrealistic and ineffective policy 
resulting from the prior lackadaisical leadership in Washington. 

Earlier this year, President Bush and President Fox were on the right track and on the verge of reaching 
historic reforms between our two countries. Both leaders had recognized the importance of the border. 
At its apex, the premature and unrealistic talk of amnesty raised false hopes. A guest worker program 
rose to the top as a solution to illegal immigration. Yet all these efforts were stalled and seemingly lost in 
the same rubble as the mournful events of September 1 1* No one knows the rippling effects better than 
we. The border dividing one bicultural, bilingual community became real. Suddenly a community 
inextricably tied, socially and economically, became American on one side and Mexican on the other. 

Although illegal immigration is of utmost concern, the issue is hardly mentioned in Washington since 
Sept. 11. As we look back on the issue, we witnessed the transformation of a sleepy town into the 
nation’s hotspot and principal corridor for the crossing and trafficking of illegal aliens. The root and 
inception of what would become our demise lies in actions that took place years before in El Paso and 
San Diego. The Administration and its failed policy effectively funneled thousands of illegal immigrants 
into this area by allocating massive resources in these two areas. 

While not the U.S. Military, the U.S. Border Patrol comprises a veritable military division - 550 strong, 
uniformed and armed with the latest technology, equipment and military strategy. The federal 
government has effectively militarized the border. More and more agents are employed in a military 
strategy to control the border. And what is meant by controlling the border? Is the border under control 
when the apex of 61,000 UDA apprehensions a month are reduced to 5,000, 1,500 or 0 - because 1,500 is 
still a considerable number not counting the hundreds who get through? Or is stopping them completely 
the goal, which whether we’re talking about Douglas, AZ or McAllen, TX, we’re never going to stop 
them from coming and we need something more practical. Have we talked to the heavy hitters deep in 
the interior of the U.S., the corporate engines who drive this unstoppable force? Without the emphasis 
there, all the money in the world won’t hide this farcical sham of enforcement on the border. 
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At best, this strategy to control perpetuates unscrupulous networks of scavengers, known as coyotes and 
polleros , who shifts the tides of illegal immigrants to remote locations. If you want to know where illegal 
aliens are crossing today, I’ll tell you some of them have been driven out miles east of Douglas on 
isolated, treacherous terrain near the New Mexico border. This is a failure that can only be compared to 
that of the drug war. All the while, industrial and domestic life in America churns like a fine-tuned 
machine well oiled by migrant labor. 

Understand that I applaud the many efforts of Border Patrol agents, who have been placed in this no win 
situation by misguided government policy. Border Patrol agents have become an integral part of our 
community and our economy and are appreciated. However, they are only part of a solution and not the 
answer. 

This is not to say that other solutions have not been considered. Even prior to Sept. 1 1 the government, in 
its half-witted wisdom, mandated the replacement of existing border crossing visas with a technological 
panacea for illegal immigration - the laser visa card - required solely of Mexican nationals. The 
government set implementation deadlines that U.S. State Department officials repeatedly stated were 
unrealistic, given that more than 5 million cards would need to be replaced, not including cards for new 
visa applicants. Not only did the government ignore the facts, it embarrassingly enforced the 
repossession of the old visa cards without funding the technology and equipment needed to read the new 
ones. 

Today, we have some of the most advanced biometric visa cards with no machines to read them. The 
result is that the United States has had to turn away thousands of consumers, relatives and business people 
who had their cards suddenly expire or taken away. Their inability to come across the border is 
devastating to both them and us. 

Attempts in Congress to extend the laser visa deadline have gone unnoticed. Unlike the prominent, 
powerful and influential national figure of Senator John McCain of urban Arizona, our own Congressman 
Kolbe has been exceptional in his sensitivity, leadership and commitment to our border problems. It’s 
unfortunate that the renowned Senator has chosen to champion issues of politics while the meager 
crossing the border wish for a different kind of reform - one which would solve a poignant human drama 
that plays last to the woes of corporations and their politicians. His inaction on these issues affecting this 
rural area has been disheartening and disappointing. 

While we agree security is paramount to our survival especially following the tragic events of September 
1 1 th , it also has the indirect power to jeopardize economies. Further exacerbating our situation, crossings 
at the U.S. Port of Entry slowed to a crawl, falling 37 percent immediately after Sept. 11, as a result of 
justified, intensified inspections. 

Mexican consumers make 40 percent of our community's retail sales, amounting to $52 million annually. 
Unfortunately, those who are still allowed to cross were discouraged by having to wait for up to two 
hours to enter the United States. This puts into perspective the exponential effects of the aforementioned 
laser visa debacle that has cost us a significant amount of revenue. This has already resulted in 
unemployment and a diminished quality of life for many. 

If you carefully analyze all the dynamics of the border, you will find that the border is still virtually open 
— porous as a sieve. Once the farcical curtain of enforcement at the border is crossed, the road to their 
ultimate destiny is uninterrupted as well as their work place. Throughout our history, the United States 
has looked to immigrants to build the richest nation on the face of this earth. Today, as perhaps the 
greatest economy in the world, we depend on them evermore. Therein lies the hypocrisy witnessed daily 
here, at ground zero on the front lines. 
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When illegal aliens are hired because urbanites in this country have forgotten, or never knew-how, to 
make their own beds, mow their own lawns and cook their own meals as we do ours daily, it causes our 
open fields to be littered with thousands of plastic jugs, and pieces of clothing, it means ranchers' water 
lines are cut and their cattle die from ingesting discarded plastic. Incidentally, I believe the government 
should subsidize the clean-up these ranchers endure day in and day out. In the Northeast or the Beltway, 
for that matter, large numbers of illegal aliens work in homes, hotels, restaurants, landscaping businesses, 
fields, orchards, factories, construction crews and any other industry that employs and exploits them by 
taking advantage of every virtue inherent to their poverty and culture. When businesses sacrifice 
prudence for a tighter bottom-line by hiring illegal aliens and congratulate themselves on their supposed 
great humanitarian compassion as they wink at the law and hire illegal aliens, they should know that in 
the last month five aliens died near our border areas from exposure, as many more are destined to, 
because of them. 

Existing legislation prescribes legal sanctions for employers. I do not expect employers to become de 
facto INS officers. We should recognize this nation's insatiable demand for migrant labor; why else 
would the millions of undocumented immigrants currently reside in this country. INS should focus more 
of their efforts on enforcing employer sanctions rather than hypocritically continue with the political 
charade on the border, which is causing the poor to risk their very lives while crossing illegally into this 
country. 

In either case, we need to move beyond the myopia that leads to pouring more resources on the border. 
We need a holistic approach to achieve real solutions that look at economics and socioeconomics in a 
global economy that does not readily answer to arbitrary lines or iron walls we call borders. At the heart 
of the challenge and the solution lies a labor problem — not an immigration problem. 

This is an international crisis that potentially jeopardizes the beneficial relationship between Mexico and 
the United States. We need constructive diplomatic dialogue focused on immigration policy. Presently, 
President Fox is highlighting the importance of the border, its key role in the prosperity of both our 
nations and the challenges we face. He’s outlined concerns in areas of economic development, the 
environment, health and others noting what we well know that an outbreak of hepatitis in Agua Prieta 
doesn’t stop at a whimsical border. It impacts Douglas just as well. However, he remains a lone voice in 
the desert and his efforts fruitless without substantive dialogue with the United States. These are serious 
issues that need to be addressed by serious people with serious solutions. 

Our present immigration policy is in desperate need of reform as it continues to jeopardize lives. We're 
not the problem, nor do we want to be the battleground. We thank you for your time and appreciate any 
efforts towards addressing these dire issues. 
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Mr. Souder. Thank you. 

Mr. Roll. 

Mr. Roll. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, Rep- 
resentative Kolbe, I want to thank you for the opportunity to 
present testimony at this investigative hearing. 

I am the elected Cochise County Attorney, and as I am sure that 
you are aware, Cochise County has over 80 miles of border that is 
contiguous with the Republic of Mexico. This stretch of border is 
heavily used by smugglers of illegal drugs, as well as undocu- 
mented immigrants. 

As a consequence, there is a large contingent of Federal Agents 
stationed and operating in Cochise County. This includes agents of 
the U.S. Border Patrol, U.S. Customs Service, U.S. Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
the Drug Enforcement Agency. 

These agents make a large number of apprehensions within our 
county that are related to drug smuggling. May of these cases are 
declined for prosecution by the U.S. Attorney’s Office. 

Once declined, these cases are routinely submitted to my office 
for local prosecution. During the calendar year 2001, approximately 
140 defendants apprehended by Federal Agencies were indicted 
and prosecuted by my office. 

Now, I was recently informed that the Federal Budget proposed 
by President Bush does away with all Federal funding that would 
come to local prosecution and law enforcement agencies in the form 
of Edward Byrne Memorial State and Local Law Enforcement 
Block Grants, the Byrne Grants. 

In Arizona, these funds are distributed to local agencies by the 
Arizona Criminal Justice Commission. In Federal fiscal year 2001, 
my office received approximately $176,160 in the form of a Byrne 
Prosecution Grant. 

I have also attached to my written testimony as attachment a 
copy of the Byrne Funding Summary that was prepared by the Ari- 
zona Criminal Justice Commission. And that includes a summary 
of the productivity of the local task force, the Cochise County Bor- 
der Reliance Group. 

I want to point out to the subcommittee how important Byrne 
Grant Funding is to my office. Our Byrne Prosecution Grant pro- 
vides us with two experienced prosecutors and an experienced legal 
secretary, and without this funding our office will not be able to 
prosecute drug smuggling within this county at the present level. 

Loss of this funding would not only impact our office, but would 
also impact the local law enforcement agencies, the U.S. Attorney’s 
Office, and all of the Federal law enforcement agencies that are op- 
erating within this county. 

I would request that the members of this subcommittee seek to 
maintain at least the current level of Byrne Grant funding either 
in its current form or in some new form that will enable my office 
to continue its efforts to combat the smuggling of drugs through 
Cochise County. 

Should funding and prosecution decline, drug trafficking would 
certainly increase and bring with you all its associated crime and 
danger to the citizens of this county. It should also be noted that 
the vast majority of drugs seized in Cochise County and resulting 
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in Cochise County prosecutions are intended to be distributed in 
counties other than Cochise, and in States other than in Arizona. 

Consequently, our law enforcement officers and prosecutors, as 
well as those collaterally involved in the process, work hard for the 
benefit of others. This is a consequence of living in a border county, 
but it also illustrates the need and the justification for Cochise 
County to continue to receive Federal funding for drug prosecution. 

If drug prosecution is reduced in Cochise County, it will surely 
have negative repercussions in counties other than Cochise, and in 
States other than in Arizona. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Roll follows:] 
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OFFICE OF THE 


COCHISE COUNTY ATTORNEY 

P.O. Drawer CA 
Bisbee, Arizona 85603 


CHRIS M. ROLL 

COCHISE COUNTY ATTORNEY 
Telephone No.: (520) 432-9377 
Fax No.: (520) 432-2487 


February 19, 2002 


The Honorable Mark E. Souder, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Criminal Justice 
Drug Policy and Human Resources 
Congress of the United States 
House of Representatives 
2157 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515-6143 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

Thank you for the invitation to present testimony at this investigative hearing. I am the 
elected County Attorney for Cochise County, Arizona. As I am sure you are aware, 
Cochise County has over eighty (80) miles of border that is contiguous with the 
Republic of Mexico. This stretch of border is heavily used by smugglers of illegal drugs 
as well as undocumented immigrants. As a consequence, there is a large contingent of 
federal agents stationed and operating in Cochise County. This includes agents of the 
U.S. Border Patrol, U.S. Customs Services, U.S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Federal Bureau of Investigation and the Drug Enforcement Agency. These 
agents make a large number of apprehensions within our county that are related to drug 
smuggling. Many of these cases are declined for prosecution by the U.S. Attorney's 
Office. Once declined, these cases are routinely submitted to my office for local 
prosecution. During the calendar year 2001 approximately 140 defendants 
apprehended by federal agencies were indicted and prosecuted by our office. 

I was recently informed that the federal budget proposed by President Bush does away 
with all federal funding that would come to local prosecution and law enforcement 
agencies in the form of the Edward Byrne Memorial State and Local Law Enforcement 
Block Grants (Byrne Grants). In Arizona, these funds are distributed to local agencies 
by the Arizona Criminal Justice Commission. In federal fiscal year 2001, my office 
received approximately $176,160.00 in the form of a Byrne prosecution grant. I am 
attaching as Attachment A, a copy of a summary of Byrne funding to my office and for 
the Cochise County Sheriffs Department, which was prepared by the Arizona Criminal 
Justice Commission. You will also note that it includes a summary of the productivity of 
the local task force, the Cochise County Border Alliance Group. 
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The Honorable Mark E. Souder, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Criminal Justice 
Drug Policy and Human Resources 
February 19, 2002 
Page 2 . . . 

I want to point out to the subcommittee how important Byrne Grant funding is to my 
office. Our Byrne prosecution grant provides us with two experienced prosecutors and 
an experienced legal secretary. Without this funding, our office will not be able to 
prosecute drug smuggling within this county at the present level. Loss of this funding 
would not only impact our office, but would also impact the U.S. Attorney's Office, and 
all of the federal law enforcement agencies operating within this county. I would request 
that the members of this subcommittee seek to maintain at least the current level of 
Bryne Grant funding, either in its current form, or in some new form that will enable my 
office to continue its efforts to combat the smuggling of drugs through Cochise County. 
Should funding and prosecution decline, drug trafficking would certainly increase and 
bring with it all of its associated crime and danger to the citizens of this county. 

It should also be noted that the vast majority of drugs seized in Cochise County, 
resulting in Cochise County prosecutions, are intended to be distributed in counties 
other than Cochise and states other than Arizona. Consequently, our law enforcement 
officers and prosecutors, as well as all those collaterally involved in the process, work 
hard for the benefit of others. This is, of course, a consequence of living in a border 
county. It does illustrate, however, the need and the justification for Cochise County to 
continue to receive federal funding for drug prosecution. If drug prosecution is curtailed 
in Cochise County, it will surely have negative repercussions in counties other than 
Cochise and states other than Arizona. 


Sincerely, 


CHRIS M. ROLL 

COCHISE COUNTY ATTORNEY 


CMR:ggg 


Attach. 
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Arizona Criminal Justice Commission 



COCHISE COUNTY 


County/ 

Municipality 

Recipient 

Agency 

Program 


Federal 

Funds 

State 

Funds 

FY 2002 

Total 

Funds 

Cochise 

County Attorney 

Aid to County Atty. 


$ 

13,874 $ 

13,874 

County 

(Seitfty'Att'owey 


$ 

. Tfti.liiO 

$ as 

S9SHM 


County Attorney 

Gang Prosecution 


S 

5,000 $ 

5,000 


County Attorney 

Victim Assistance 


S 

20,400 $ 

20,400 


County Attorney 

Victim Compensation 


$ 

80,741 $ 

80,741 


County Attorney 

VOCA*** 

$ 

9,238 

$ 

9,238 


County Sheriff 

Byrne Apprehension 

$ 

233,161 

$ 

233,161 


County Sheriff 

CJRIP** 

$ 

17,500 

$ 

17,500 


Superior Court 

Aid to Indigent Defense 


$ 

13,180$ 

13,180 

Benson 

Police Department 

CJRIP** 

$ 

54,740 

$ 

54,740 

Benson 

City Council 

LLEBG**** 

$ 

3,451 

$ 

3,451 

Bisbee 

City Council 

LLEBG**** 

$ 

6,954 

$ 

6,954 

Douglas 

City Council 

LLEBG**** 

$ 

18,168 

$ 

18,168 

Huachuca City 

City Council 

LLEBG**** 

$ 

776 

$ 

776 

Tombstone 

City Council 

LLEBG**** 

$ 

664 

$ 

664 

Willcox 

City Council 


$ 

8,900 

$ 

8,900 




S 


■ 1 hi 1 ■ M 



Total County Attorney's Office 

$ 

185,398$ 

120,015$ 

305,413 


Total County Sheriffs Office 


$250,661 $ 

-$ 

250,661 


Legend: ** CJRIP - Criminal Justice Records Improvement Program; ”* VOCA - Victim of Crime Act; 
**** LLEBG - Local Law Enforcement Block Grants. 


Program Highlights 

Byrne Apprehension Program administered by the Cochise County Sheriff’s Office 
The Cochise County Border Alliance (BAG) task force, operates along the 83 miles of remote, 
sparsely populated United States border with the Republic of Mexico, and has continued its high 
levels of productivity in drug seizures, including over 12,103 ounces of cocaine; 54,494 pounds of 
marijuana; 20 cannabis plants under cultivation; over 2,246 grams of methamphetamine; and 
moderate amounts of other dangerous drugs. The task force made 284 arrests; 52.8 percent were for 
sales/trafficking offenses in FY 2001. This level of task force activity continues to support the value 
derived from inter-agency cooperation in the anti-drug campaign, with substantial impact on reducing 
the availability of illicit drugs. 

Funded Programs Report 2002 


ATTACHMENT A 
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Mr. Souder. Thank you. 

Sheriff Dever. 

Sheriff Dever. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, and 
Congressman Kolbe, and Congressman Shadegg, thank you for 
being here. I am not going to read my written testimony to you, 
because it is much too long, and I learned to follow the rules a long 
time ago, because when that red light comes on, it means stop. 

I wish we could put one of those at the border and maybe we 
could put an end to all of this. A couple of points that I would like 
to make. You have already heard of the collateral damage and all 
the mess that you have apparently seen in your tour, and some of 
the things that are going on down there. 

People out here in this audience actually are the true victims. 
There are many of them here today whose lives have been totally 
turned on their head, and they have been disrupted, and their 
fences cut, and their homes invaded, tons and tons of garbage and 
trash left in their back yards. 

I had a young lady in my office who was with a group called Bor- 
der Links — it is humanitarian group — a few months ago prior to 
September 11th, and we talked about the need to defend, protect 
and defend our borders. 

She asked a question. She said protect and defend them against 
what. Well, I hope that following September 11th that she has a 
better idea what we are talking about, because absolutely nobody, 
nobody knows who is really crossing that border. 

It is out of control, and it is a sieve, in spite of all of the improve- 
ments, the technology, and the Federal forces that have been sent 
down here, it continues to be a porous sieve, and where people just 
come through basically at will. 

If they want to get through, they can, and they will, and do that. 
We did not ask for any of this, and it all came our way as a sur- 
prise. And in the early discussions, and in the things that were 
said by the INS, these were called — what was the language — unin- 
tended consequences of strategy applied in El Paso and San Diego. 

We have come to learn and find out that these were not unin- 
tended consequences at all. In fact, it was all part of the plan. The 
strategy was to funnel and force these people in a more harsh envi- 
ronment of the desert, the southern Arizona desert, in order to dis- 
courage them from coming here. 

And in the words of the former Commissioner, Doris Meisner, 
she said, well we thought they would take one look at the place 
and turn around and go home. The point being that obviously they 
have no harm to turn around and go to, or they would be there and 
wouldn’t be coming here to begin with. 

There is a tragedy, a real travesty, and something that really 
wasn’t fair, and a pretty poor design, and I would say again that 
everything that the Federal Government does has a local effect. 

And any time that there is any kind of strategic plan, operational 
plan, that is going to be put into place, be it the border or any- 
where else, that you must — we must involve local authorities, and 
local citizens in that dialog, and in that decisionmaking process so 
we can be forewarned as to what is going to occur. 

Now, I think there was a checkpoint, and it is called the border. 
And David Aguilar and I had a long running argument over that. 
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I say put your resources on the border, and take down the check- 
points, and that is what is creating most of the trouble for me and 
for my constituents, is that we have moved the border in effect an- 
other 25 miles north. 

And people cross once, and they have to cross again, and in the 
process of doing that, they are wandering around and through my 
back yard, your back yard, and creating nothing but death and de- 
struction, and fear. 

People who used to go out walking in the mornings can no longer 
go walking down their little country road, and little country lane, 
because out of fear, they can’t leave their homes for fear that they 
will be invaded. 

It means that somebody always has to be there; a husband and 
wife, and family can’t go out together for fear that when they come 
back, they won’t have anything left. 

And those are realities, and it is more than just fear. So I would 
ask and implore that we not repeat these mistakes of the past and 
that anything that we plan to do on a national level, a Federal 
level, a unilateral level, an international level, that we consider 
and understand that it is local people who suffer the consequence, 
and local people who benefit when there are good choices made and 
good decisions made. 

But no social program, and no economic program, and none of 
those kinds of programs are going to have any value unless we con- 
trol our borders. 

There has to be enforcement and there has to be controls in order 
for those to ultimately be effective, and until we get that under 
control, I say there is no need to even talk about anything else. 

Yes, the numbers are down in some places. But there are some 
people sitting in this office tonight who will tell you that they 
haven’t seen any effect, and it has been a cumulative effect. Red 
lights aren’t going to stop them. I would be glad to answer your 
questions a little bit later. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Sheriff Dever follows:] 
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COCHISE COUNTY SHERIFF 
LARRY A. DEVER 


TO: CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 

House of Representatives 
Committee on Government Reform 

Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy, and Human Resources 

Mark E. Souder, Chairman 

DATE: February 22, 2002 


Dear Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee; 

Cochise County is located in the very southeast corner of the State of Arizona. It is nearly 6,300 
square miles in size, with a total population of approximately 120,000 people. Of the total land mass, 
40% is privately owned property, the remainder being split amongst State Trust Land and federally 
controlled lands that include, Forest Service, National Parks, Bureau of Land Management, National 
Wildlife Preserves and Ft. Huachuca, a U.S. Army Installation. We share 83.5 miles of international 
border with Mexico. Of those statutory miles, 30.5 are private property. For years, our area of the 
country has been a major conduit for illegal drugs entering the United States. In the mid 1980’s it 
was dubbed “Cocaine Alley.” The past five years this area has been the most active crossing point in 
the nation for illegal immigrants entering our country. The fundamental issues of privacy and 
property rights are at the root of the deep feelings and conflicts that have characterized our response 
to these insidious and destructive activities. We are besieged and require relief beyond what has yet 
been offered. We look to you for understanding and ultimately for help. 
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WHERE WE ARE TODAY 


In 1994, the Immigration and Naturalization Service, in an attempt to curtail drug smuggling and 
illegal immigration into this country, adopted its current “Southwest Border Initiative.” The service 
recorded early and relatively rapid success in El Faso, Texas, and San Diego California. The result, 
however, was that much of the traffic was funneled into Arizona, and most specifically into Santa 
Cruz and Cochise Counties. At first, around 1996-97, we began to see a marked increase in violence 
associated with narcotics trafficking, especially on our side of the border. Smugglers became 
increasingly combative with law enforcement officers engaged in interdiction activities. Shortly 
thereafter, beginning in 1997 the floodgates of illegal immigration burst and we were soon 
overwhelmed, overrun by literally hundreds of thousands illegal immigrants from all over the world. 
By 1999/2000 the number of apprehensions in the Tucson Sector had ballooned to over 600,000 per 
year. If you accept the Border Patrol’s estimates that they apprehend one in three illegal border 
crossers, that means there were about 1.2 million successful crossings that year, alone. That’s 1.2 
million people traipsing illegally across private lands, cutting fences, destroying and stealing 
property, invading homes, wrecking cars and leaving garbage and literally tons of human waste in 
their wake. 

The resulting damage has been devastating. The situation has wreaked havoc on our quality of life, 
socially, economically, and environmentally. At first, the Immigration and Naturalization service 
deemed these things to be “unintended consequences” of their applied strategy elsewhere on the 
border. We have learned and now know that this has all been the result of purpose and design. 

While the extent of the damage may not have been planned, it clearly could have and should have 
been predicted. By final admission, the decision-makers that adopted this strategy of forcing these 
poor unfortunate migrants into this region “blew it.” In the words of former INS Commissioner 
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Doris Meisner, “I thought, [when we forced these people away from the safer havens of the larger 
metropolitan areas and into the harsher environments of the southern deserts] that they would take 
one look around and go home.” 

Well, as a result of that serious miscalculation, for five, almost six years now, our lives in Cochise 
County have been turned on their heads. 

People, young and old alike, who used to go for quiet walks down country roads or through their 
neighborhoods had to stop doing so out of fear for their safety. People who reside along or near 
major trafficking corridors are afraid to leave their homes unattended out of fear of invasion. Some 
have moved. Ranchers, farmers and others spend countless hours repairing fences, fixing water lines, 
replacing gates and locks, and picking up trash. In one two day period, a group of volunteers 
collected 10 tons of trash attributed to illegal aliens from just one small area of the county. That’s 
enough to cover a football field two feet deep. Emergency medical providers responding to accidents, 
injuries and illness are going bankrupt, as well as are the hospitals that provide treatment with no 
remuneration. 

The rapidly expanding criminogenic conditions have led to a proliferation of criminal enterprises 
operating in and around Cochise County, as well as in our neighboring communities south of the 
border. Drug traffickers are becoming increasingly ruthless. The criminal justice system here has to 
divert as much as 40% of its budget to criminal alien related activities. 

To compound the problem, the migrants themselves become victims of unspeakable abuses along the 
way. It is estimated by one study that 65 percent are robbed, raped, beaten, extorted or even killed 
by the time they cross the border, where, ali too often, the abuses continue. 

Recent law enforcement efforts along the border have made drug smuggling and illegal immigration 
more difficult. In turn, costs and profits have increased dramatically. The Gloria Canales 
organization, based in Costa Rica, and dismantled in 1995, is believed to have moved some 10,000 
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aliens through Central America and Mexico. The group’s income was estimated at $60 to $80 million 
over eight years. Today, gangs charge 4 to 5 times more than they did just a few years ago. 
Predictably, problems of corruption have worsened along these zones and have even penetrated some 
agencies in the U.S. 

Of course, as an answer to all this, the federal government has responded with an enormous increase 
of interdiction resources. These, at times, in and of themselves lead to a certain degradation of our 
quality of life. Residents, tourists and visitors must suffer the inconvenience and sometimes-intrusive 
delays at Border Patrol checkpoints located on major roadways 25 miles north of the border. Many 
are stopped traveling to and from work or pleasure because they “look suspicious.” Claims of 
human rights abuses of migrants by authorities and U.S. citizens have increased. And, along a 
different vein, local law enforcement and prosecutorial agencies are rapidly losing in our bid to 
recruit and retain qualified employees, as they are purloined away to higher paying federal jobs. 
This, coupled with the disproportionate amount of time and money being diverted to deterring drug 
and migrant trafficking, severely challenges a local jurisdiction’s ability to deliver quality law 
enforcement services. 

On a larger international scale, we see and hear of discussions regarding the development of 
bilateral, formal legal, administrative and political agreements to promote anti-drug cooperation and 
to facilitate legal immigration. I would offer a caution. For our entire careers and lives, in a spirit of 
cross-border cooperation, local and state officials and citizens alike in border communities have 
made accommodations and generated informal working agreements that enhance safety and 
security. Any of the aforementioned international federal actions must not complicate or obstruct 
these highly effective and useful local relationships. I maintain that there are two elements that 
endanger and compromise these arrangements — the one is already mentioned. The other Is official 
corruption. 


LESSONS FROM THE PAST 
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If we have learned anything from all this mess, I believe it is this: If you decide to punt the ball, you 
better consider where it is going to land and know that if you are not prepared, someone is going to 
run it right down the middle of the field! It has seemed unconscionable from the first that any 
federal strategic planning would not include those who are most affected. Any such planning and 
initiative must consider and involve the closest government frame of reference. In this case that 
would be those municipalities, counties and states in both countries that share the border. While on 
an international strategic basis the United States and Mexico have different priorities, those of us 
who live along the border share common interests and are more likely to reach workable solutions to 
local problems. 

Remember — every federal action has a local consequence. As someone once said, “All politics is 
local.” So it is with the cost of bad decisions and the benefit of good choices. 

WHERE TO GO FROM HERE 


We have some major concerns relative to current funding issues that appear to be on the presidential 
and congressional chopping block. These are: 

> SCAAP [ State Criminal Alien Assistance Program] 

This has been a $585 million fund that reimburses detention facilities for costs 
associated with housing criminal aliens, that is aliens who commit violations of state 
law. Over the past three years, this has amounted to approximately $750,000, or 
about 22% of our actual expenses. Obviously, part of the thinking behind this is 
that if the federal government bears some responsibility for keeping these people out 
of our country to begin with and should, therefore, share in the expense of seeing 
they are brought to justice. Absent this assistance, local jurisdictions would have to 
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consider alternatives to incarceration, upto and including release of individuals who 
should be in jail. A significant number of these are “mules” that backpack large 
quantities of marijuana and cocaine over long distances. Some of these are migrants 
trying to make enough money to pay a “coyote” for safe passage through the defense 
network, 

> Byrne Formula Grants and High Intensity Drug Trafficking Area (HIDTA) 
funding. 

These monies provide for the basic infrastructure of state and local participation in 
the drug smuggling interdiction effort in Cochise County. The Border Alliance 
Group (BAG), formed in 1987 serves as the intelligence and strategic operations 
center for drug enforcement along the Cochise County corridor. Loss of this 
funding will signal the death of this highly productive and effective first line 
enforcement effort. Over course of its operative existence, this unit has been 
responsible for the seizure of hundreds of tons of contraband, millions of dollars, 
and the arrest and conviction of hundreds of drug traffickers. 

Our major concern right now is, not that these monies will be eliminated from the 
budget, but there seems to be a movement to redirect funding formulas from 
initiative and activity based criteria to a population driven funding formula. Should 
this occur, the sparsely populated rural border counties will lose millions of dollars 
in funding. Yet, everyone agrees that interdiction at the point of the spear is the best 
hope of curtailing drug trafficking within the law enforcement perspective. The 
population formula approach disregards this. It also disregards the large 
populations just across the line from our border cities and towns that travel and 
commerce daily in our smaller communities. 
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> LLEBG [Local Law Enforcement Block Grants) 

The same situation exists here as with Byrne and HIDTA. These funds are being 
targeted for the same population based formulas. A reduction will severely hinder if 
not cripple ongoing efforts to provide necessary equipment for border drug 
interdiction. 

Before I summarize and conclude this testimony, there is one more very serious and potentially 
catastrophic obstacle to our success. Here along the border, we have long understood that 
interoperability among federal, state and local agencies is critical to success. And secure radio 
communications, or the ability to talk to one another over the airwaves without the bad guys hearing 
what we are saying, largely determines our success or failure. Today, we cannot do this, at least 
reliably and effectively. To complicate matters, radio transmissions from sources in Mexico are 
beginning to interfere with our own to the point that very often we are unable to communicate at all. 
This must be fixed. The fix is not cheap, and may not require just money, but international treaties 
that regulate and prohibit this kind of interference. This is not just a local problem, but also one that 
faces all agencies, federal, state and local, that work in the border environment. 

Let me conclude. About one year ago, a group of students from a certain university in the Chicago 
area came to visit me in my office. They were very much interested in border issues, especially the 
humanitarian aspects of the immigration phenomenon. As we talked, I spoke to them of such things 
as national sovereignty, privacy and property rights, quality of life, and defending our border. With 
that, one young lady broke in and asked, “Defend our borders against what, or whom?” I spent some 
time trying to explain what I meant. I hope, after September 11, 2001, she better understands. I 
think I do. 

That there has been some significant decline in the number of apprehensions of migrants trying to 
enter the country in this area is a good thing. The enforcement effort should receive its share of 
recognition for this, but I think we should be careful not to credit ourselves too much for the success. 
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There are many dynamics at play that affect the ebb and How of migration. And, while alien traffic 
is down, drug trafficking is increasing, in spite of all the law enforcement efforts to curtail it. 

The national, as well as the international debate, about the causes and conditions that drive the drug 
trade and illegal immigration are complex and diverse. They are discussed, argued and dissected in 
coffee shops, universities, private homes and political institutions all over the world. Yet there is no 
place they are more evident and more real than on the border. Everything I have attempted to 
describe as challenges and problems in the text of this document that afflict citizens of this country, 
are visited ten-fold on those who reside and are trying to eek out a living along our southern border. 

But, I tell you this. While the debate rages, and government leaders grapple with solutions, it is my 
firm belief that no social program, no economic relief package, no want, wish or desire will ever work 
unless we control our borders. The best available tool for accomplishing this is an adequately staffed 
and equipped cooperative state, local and federal border law enforcement effort. Our nation must 
share in this effort, or continue to suffer the consequences. 
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Mr. Sounder. Thank you. 

Applause is inappropriate at a congressional hearing, and we do 
this in Washington as well as here. I know that you have strong 
opinions, and are pleased, but it is not appropriate in an oversight 
hearing. 

Mr. Capin. 

Mr. Capin. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and Congressman 
Kolbe, and Congressman Shadegg. I was going to welcome the dis- 
tinguished committee to Arizona, but I will just welcome you, Mr. 
Chairman, since we have two Arizonans. 

My name is Harlan Capin, and I am the President of the Nogales 
Alliance Port of the Future. Most importantly, I am a native of 
Nogales, AZ, and have been involved in cross-border issues since 
1955. 

I want to thank you for inviting me to participate in this hearing. 
I am going to talk about the Ports of Nogales. This is a complex 
topic, and vital to the future of our region, and we are an impor- 
tant component of the corridor. 

For Nogales to be a viable conduit to facilitate trade, we need 
your help, in technical assistance and the funding to implement 
change. Nogales, AZ, is the main point of entry on the Arizona-So- 
nora border. 

The local industry segments depend on the fish and border cross- 
ing procedures include retail, produce, customs brokers, govern- 
ment, and tourism. While the written testimony that I have sub- 
mitted will address all but government and tourism, because of the 
time constraints, I will focus on the retail segment only. 

There are three separate locations in Nogales, AZ, for cross-bor- 
der traffic. Nogales ports handle more pedestrian, commercial, and 
private automobile traffic than any other port on the Arizona-So- 
nora border. 

Over the last year, there has been a noticeable 12 percent de- 
crease in traffic at the two downtown crossings, Morley Avenue, 
and DeConcini crossings. While a 7 percent decrease in traffic has 
been identified at the Mariposa Port, which is on the western edge 
of town, and is the only port that handles commercial traffic. 

Nogales, AZ merchants, as well as merchants along the entire 
U.S. -Mexico border have always depended on Mexican-Nationals 
who cross the border to shop. It has been reported that many U.S. 
border businesses get anywhere from 50 to 65 percent of their vol- 
ume from cross-border shoppers. 

U.S. merchants along the border have seen their business decline 
since 1992 for various reasons, some of which are the direct result 
of policy or laws imposed by both the United States and the Mexi- 
can government. 

In 1992, Mexico imposed a limit of $50 per person for the use or 
for those using land order crossings. 

In 1992, the United States installed a metal landing and wall, 
10 feet high along the border in Nogales, AZ. In my opinion this 
told Mexican Nationals to stay in your own country. We don’t want 
you. 

In 1994, the peso evaluation was disastrous to many merchants 
as it was the largest peso devaluation in history. Many people lost 
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their jobs, and others had their working hours reduced, and in 
some instances businesses closed. 

In 2001 the implementation of the laser visa, which cost Mexican 
Nationals between $50 to $53 per visa, is the deterrent to free 
trade. The buildup of border enforcement by the U.S. Government, 
and the implementation of programs, such as Operation Hold the 
Line, Gatekeeper, and others, has had a double edged effect on the 
border. 

These operations were helping to control minor crime, which has 
also had an effect on the sales in the downtown areas in the port 
of entry communities. The INS background report of February 1996 
substantiates this premise. 

The profiling of Mexican looking individuals by Border Patrol 
Agents has also discouraged Mexicans from crossing the border to 
shop, visit relatives, or seek medical attention. They don’t want to 
be hassled. 

In Nogales, the border merchants have found that their business 
began to come back, and the delays of the visa implementation, and 
the heinous attack on the United States took their toll on the 
Nogales border businesses, which have seen their sales plummet 
approximately 20 to 30 percent since September 2001. 

The freight trains that run through the centers of Ambos Nogales 
is another major issue and a deterrent to business, and is det- 
rimental to the health of the citizens who live there. 

The maquila industry, which is a major factor in the economy of 
Ambos Nogales, has been affected by the recession and the Septem- 
ber 11th tragedy. This reflects on Nogales retail sales, as many of 
these people shop in Nogales, AZ businesses. 

Many of these workers had the old border crossing card called 
the Mica, which was issued at no cost by the U.S. Government. 
Five plants have closed, and 12,049 workers have lost their jobs in 
2001 . 

In conclusion, the Bush and Fox administrations have shown 
that they are committed to working jointly to address the many 
issues that face our people and our Nation. The U.S. Government 
needs to address current and existing laws which discriminate 
against Mexico and Mexican nationals. 

Why should we have different laws and policies when it comes 
to dealing with Mexicans and Canadians. There must be parity on 
both of our borders. The time is right for the United States and 
Mexico to begin changing existing laws and policies that restrict 
the flow of people crossing our Southern borders. 

The Government of Mexico must address its current laws as they 
pertain to the limit imposed on its citizens when making purchases 
in the United States. Also, Mexico should reevaluate its policy re- 
garding numerous highway checkpoints which present a 
hinderance to commercial trade and traffic coming north. 

Let us build on this new relationship and make North America 
a better and more prosperous place to live, improving the quality 
of life for all Mexicans, Canadians, and Americans, by treating 
each other as equals on all fronts. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Capin follows:] 
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IN ADDITION, MORE THAN 500 U.S. RESIDENTS 
CROSS THE BORDER DAILY TO WORK IN THE 
MAQUILADORAS. 
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Mr. Souder. Thank you. 

Mr. Dickson. 

Mr. Dickson. I want to thank you for having me to speak. South- 
ern Arizona has enjoyed long ties with our neighbors to the south, 
in Mexico, and a good portion of our population is of Mexican herit- 
age. 

It is as a direct result Federal and State policies that the balance 
between our neighbors to the south and Arizona has shifted to the 
tragic and contentious situation we find ourselves in today. 

Cochise County is a sparsely populated County in Southern Ari- 
zona. It is approximately the size of Connecticut and Rhode Island 
combined. The areas’s health care system is experiencing all the 
problems that are usually associated with other small rural areas. 

The majority of the county is federally designated as medically 
undeserved, and it is also a health care professional shortage area. 
We cannot now in Cochise County meet the minimum Federal 
standards for health care for the citizens of our county. 

We have approximately 120,000 residents in the County of 
Cochise, and the shift in the government policy has created a situa- 
tion. We have heard numbers from the INS that they have appre- 
hended 225,000 or 445,000 people. According to the INS’s own in- 
ternal statistics, that means that they are missing three to one and 
four to one. 

So we have over the equivalent of one million people crossing the 
border in Cochise per year. This is the State of Alaska coming 
across our border since the change has been done. 

We also have had an unintended impact. We have seen the effect 
of border towns becoming boom towns in Sonora, Mexico, and Agua 
Prieta, Mexico. The population of Agua Prieta has grown from 
40,000 to 80,000, and some estimates go as high as 140,000 people. 

The small restful town of Naco, Mexico, has grown from 10,000 
to 25,000 and in some estimates has grown to 40,000 people. These 
populations increase whether migrating or residing in boon towns. 

And if you put that together that is 10 to 15 times the population 
of Cochise is now residing across the border or crossing the border 
in an annual area. This has put a demand on the health care serv- 
ices of southern Arizona that were never designed. 

And as the Congressman mentioned further, most of our trauma 
centers in Tucson are now in effect threatening to close because 
they are sustaining multi-million dollars of uncompensated losses 
because of this population across our border. 

The irony of it is that the more border officers you place on the 
border, the more apprehension mishaps that you have, and the 
most call there is for the trauma system. I would like to go through 
one mishap that occurred to us. This is what actually happens. 

There was a multiple trauma injury due to a hot pursuit by the 
INS. Now, these people are jammed into vans and it is a slave 
trade. You cannot believe how many people they put into a car, and 
then the INS takes them into hot pursuit, and they go into a ditch. 

And we get a call, and then they sit there and call the local am- 
bulance service and EMS service, and sit there and do nothing 
until the ambulance comes and apprehends them, because they 
don’t put them in handcuffs. 
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Chief Aguilar promised us that they would help us with this situ- 
ation over 2 years ago, and we have seen no action on this issue. 
They will never come at night and help us out. 

The hospital that I work for went on full disaster alert. We were 
expecting 20 patients to be coming into a 28 bed hospital. The 
problem is that when these people are trying to be apprehended, 
they flee into the Sonora Desert and into the night. 

So we don’t know how many were actually going to be appre- 
hended. Five were brought in, and two transported to trauma cen- 
ters in Tucson and to the Sierra Vista Regional Medical Center, 
and three were treated. 

Now we come to the big dilemma. We know that these people are 
illegal immigrants. We are sitting in the emergency room with our 
nurses and our doctors, and where do we release these people to? 

We no longer call the INS because they will not come. If it is dur- 
ing the day, it is the Mexican Consulate. They will come over and 
take them, but if they are from El Salvador or if they are from 
other countries, they will not pick them up, and we release them 
back into the night so that the INS can apprehend them again. 

It is a tragic and sad situation. There is no compensation for 
this. The other end consequence is what we call compassionate 
entry. Now that the populations have tripled, and quadrupled, gone 
up across the border, the way you can gain entry into the United 
States for advanced health care due to trauma, etc., is a simple 
waiver of the foreign entry. 

We had four children who were burned in Naco, Mexico, and they 
were brought across the border, and we stabilized them, and we 
transported them to the only acceptable trauma center for burns of 
this nature, up to Maricopa Health Center, and three died, one sur- 
vived, at a total health care cost of $300,000. 

This is what we encounter every day. Just last week, and as you 
will see in my testimony, there was a Federal Officer from Mexico 
who was shot, and brought across the border, and he was DOA. 

I want to take about two or three recommendations that I have, 
and I see that my time has run out. The Federal Government de- 
signed $25 million in their legislation to help health care in the 
border areas. 

This money has been taken by the State and put into systems 
that we have not seen a penny of this money. It is under a Federal 
Program for where you must have a residence, and you must estab- 
lish a 30 day residency. These people are not residents, and they 
will not establish a 30 day residency, and therefore that money is 
used by the States to offset their general revenue funds. 

And in my recommendations, I am asking that if you do any fur- 
ther funding to recognize this problem for health care, and that it 
be direct block grants to the State, and that money then be des- 
ignated to the hospitals to help with this care. 

Because right now at the three border hospitals that are in this 
area receive none of the money originally dedicated by the Federal 
Government for that issue. I also ask that you ask the INS to pick 
these people up in the night. These are illegal immigrants. 

And Congressman Kolbe placed it just as it is. We have to re- 
lease them there. We have people who are dehydrated and sick, 
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and we treat them, and we then have the situation where we are 
fattening up for a second catch. What is this? 

These are illegal immigrants that were apprehended and then we 
have to let them go after we have made them stable enough to con- 
tinue their journey northward. 

And last I would think that we should do something like the 
Busara Program, and recognize that we should have a guest work- 
er program, and we cold stop some of these problems. 

The border does not seal, and our costs are up 400 percent, and 
they are going up every year, over this year, and over last year. 
Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Dickson follows:] 
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Opening Statement by: James J. Dickson, CEO 
Copper Queen Community Hospital 

Government Reform Committee’s Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy 
and Human Resources 
Arizona Border Field Hearing 
February 22, 2002 
9:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. 


I want to thank the Government Reform Committee’s Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, 
Drug Policy and Human Resources for the opportunity to present testimony concerning 
the situation in Cochise County. 

Southern Arizona has had long ties with our neighbors to the south in Mexico. A good 
portion of our population is of Mexican heritage. It is as a direct result Federal and State 
policies that the balance between our neighbors to the south and Arizona has shifted to 
the tragic and contentious situation we find ourselves in today. 

The Federal Government approximately three to four years ago made a conscious 
decision to control the Border in California and Texas. A disproportionate amount of 
federal resources were dedicated to controlling the border in these two areas compared 
with the Arizona border. The closing down of these sections of the border on either side 
of the Arizona resulted in a greatly increased flow of illegal immigrants and drugs 
through Arizona, acting like a funnel. This especially affected Cochise County in 
Southern Arizona and the urban areas directly across the Border in Sonora Mexico. 

Cochise County is a sparsely populated County approximately the size of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island combined (see attachment A1 and A2). This area’s healthcare system is 
experiencing all the problems usually associated with other small rural areas of the state 
and across the country; a higher than average unemployment and an underinsured 
population. The majority of the county meets the federal criteria for designation as a 
Medically Underserved Area (MUA) and a Healthcare Professional Shortage Area 
(HPSA). The healthcare system in Cochise County could not meet the minimum 
Federally designated standards for healthcare services prior to the policy shift by the 
Federal Government. The resulting drain on services has placed our inadequate 
healthcare system in jeopardy. 

The shift in Federal policy has also caused unanticipated and permanent changes in 
Sonora Mexico. As immigration traffic increased across the Arizona section of the U.S. 
border, Sonora Mexico has experienced phenomenal population growth. This is 
especially true in the towns of Agua Prieta and Naco, Mexico. The population of Agua 
Prieta has grown from 40,000 to +80,000 in a ten-year period. Some population estimates 
for Agua Prieta approach 140,000. The population of Naco has grown from 10,000 to 
+25,000. It is difficult to get an exact figure because of the their transient nature of this 
population. It has turned these small peaceful towns into centers for trade in illegal 
immigration and drugs. This growth has had a virtual “boomtown” effect on these 
communities. 
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It is difficult to arrive at an exact number of immigrants that pass through the border of 
Cochise County because the number of actual immigrants far exceeds the apprehended 
immigrants. Based on Immigration and Naturalization statistics 1,500,000 immigrants per 
year is a reasonable estimated figure, (see attachment B). This is based on INS estimate 
that they apprehend fewer than 25% of the people immigrating to their destinations up 
North. 

These population increases, whether migrating or residing in “boomtowns" south of the 
Border place a huge and un-anticipated on demand on healthcare services in Southern 
Arizona. It has especially affected the Emergency Medical System. Both of the Trauma 
Centers in Tucson have announced that they were going to close because of their inability 
to sustain their huge losses (see attachment C). These losses are due mainly to mishaps 
that occur during Border Patrol Apprehensions and Compassionate Entry Trauma. The 
irony of this situation is that the more Border Patrol Officers placed on the Border the 
more accidents occur during apprehensions. Hospitals along the Border are incurring ever 
increasing uncompensated costs. These costs have risen over 400% over the last four 
years (see attachment D). 

I would like to give two examples of Compassionate Entry and Apprehension Mishaps. 
Case One: Compassionate Entry 

Approximately one year ago four children were burned in a propane gas explosion 
incident in the town of Naco, Mexico. These children ranged in age from 3-16 years of 
age. They were burned over 60% of their bodies. They were transported across through 
Compassionate Entry to Copper Queen Community Hospital. The Hospital activated its 
Disaster Program calling in Physicians and the entire staff. We treated and stabilized the 
children. The newest available Burn Center that could accept them was Maricopa 
Medical Center in Phoenix Arizona, four helicopters to transported them Phoenix. Three 
of the children died from the bums. The fourth and oldest child survived after amputation 
and a long hospitalization. This situation removed transportation from our EMS system 
and created extensive costs due to Physicians and additional staff being called, all of 
which was uncompensated and un-billable. 

The cost of this Compassionate Entry was as follows: 


Provider 

Cost 

Copper Queen Community Hospital 

$15,576.00* 

Emergency Helicopter Transport 

$54,616.00 

Maricopa Medical Center 

$207,100.00 

Total Cost 

$277,292.00 


• Charges must remain the same, by law, regardless of the amount of resources that 
are utilized. 
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This is an ongoing problem that will not abate no matter how much the Border is closed. 
Friday 2-15-02 a Mexican Federal Officer was transported across the Border to a 
Hospital in Cochise County. He entered the US by Compassionate Entry (see attachment 
E). 

Apprehension Mishaps Case 2 

The Federal Government has increased the surveillance and the number of Border Patrol 
Officers on the Border in Cochise. This has had an adverse affect on the healthcare 
system. The immigrating people are forced to avoid main roads and attempt to walk 
through the hostile desert. They are victims of the hostile environment, robberies and 
heartless coyotes (the term used for individuals and gangs involved in the illegal 
immigration transportation trade). These conditions have resulted in an increased number 
of deaths and accidents that increase the drain on the healthcare system. 

On March 22, 2001 the Hospital received a call from the Base Station of the Emergency 
Medical system that a Van transporting illegal immigrants had rolled over during a “hot 
pursuit” by the Border Patrol. We were apprised to expect a potential 20 patients. The 
local Ambulance and County Sheriffs would be at the scene and deal with this matter. It 
is hard determine the number of victims and their injuries. If they can walk or crawl away 
from the scene of the accident, they will do so to avoid apprehension. The Hospital again 
went on full Disaster Alert calling in Physicians and additional staff. We eventually 
received five patients who had injuries ranging from facial lacerations and to extensive 
fractures. They were treated: one was transferred to Tucson Medical Center, one was 
transported to Sierra Vista Regional Medical Center, three were treated and released to 
continue their illegal journey into the US. 

This incident demonstrates one of the major problems faced by healthcare providers. The 
Border Patrol, once it has been determined that the immigrants cannot escape, will not 
take them into custody in order to avoid assuming responsibility for these immigrants 
healthcare costs. They will proceed to call local Ambulance Services and appropriate law 
enforcement to handle the situation. This is a policy of cost avoidance and lack of staffing 
to handle these situations (see attachment F). 

The major problem we incur, especially Hospitals, is in the discharge of the “suspected” 
illegal immigrants. These people are transients with no known local address and they are 
reluctant to release their destination address. The INS/Border Patrol has a policy that they 
will not come on to grounds of Schools, Hospitals and Churches to apprehend 
undocumented immigrants. In some cases, when the patient is amenable, we can call the 
Mexican Consulate in Agua Prieta. The Consulate will repatriate these victims back 
across the Border. They will not repatriate patients who are from other countries such as 
El Salvador or Nicaragua. We are left with no other alternative but to release these people 
back into the community to continue their journey. This is particularly hard because they 
need follow-up care and in some cases creates an unsafe discharge. This phenomenon is a 
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tragedy and severely affects the staff of the Hospital. It also makes the staff feel that we 
are breaking the law. 

Uncompensated Care 

The Hospitals, Physicians, Ambulances/Helicopters are not compensated in any manner 
for this care. The Federal Government in the Balanced Budget Act of 1997 recognized 
the immigration problems. Approximately $25,000,000.00 was allocated to assist 
hospital’s in dealing with the immigration problem. The Federal Government used pre- 
existing immigration statistics to allocate the money to each of the States. The allocation 
to Arizona was $625,000.00. In the meantime, the Federal Government increased 
resources to close the borders in California and Texas. Which subsequently exponentially 
increased the flow of illegal immigrants in Arizona. 

The $625,000.00 ended up going into the State of Arizona’s general fund to deal with the 
illegal immigrant healthcare problem. The State of Arizona is faced with two types of 
illegal immigrant problems: resident undocumented and transitory undocumented illegal 
aliens. The Governor chose to place this money into the State Emergency Services 
Program of the States Arizona Health Care Cost Containment System (the Medicaid 
Program in Arizona). This decision reduced the state’s fiscal responsibility for the 
eligible immigrant population, (see Congressman Kolbe’s letter to Governor Hull- 
Attachment G and her response attachment H). The AHCCCS SES Program has a 
federally mandated thirty- day residency requirement to become eligible for coverage. 
Because most of the illegal immigrants in Southern Arizona are en route to other 
destinations, they are primarily ineligible for coverage through the AHCCCS State 
Emergency Services Program. In addition, residency status also impacted the state’s 
overall share of the $25 million federal appropriation to address immigrant healthcare 
because the allotments to state were distributed via a formula based on the number of 
residen t aliens in the state; the illegal immigrant population seeking healthcare at Arizona 
hospitals is disproportionately non-resident, compared with other states further north. 
Virtually 100% of the “Compassionate Entry” and transient immigrant patients do not 
meet the residency requirement, and a higher proportion of these individuals end up being 
treated at hospitals primarily located in southern Arizona. 

The INS Border Patrol has an internal policy not to apprehend these immigrants if they 
are in need of medical care (see attachment E). The budget for health care for INS 
detainees is approximately $1, 500,000. 00(according the INS). This cost avoidance by the 
Federal Agencies and the State Government leaves the strained healthcare system in 
Cochise County to absorb these costs. 

Recommended Actions to Congress: 

1 . Change the INS/Border Patrol Policy of not coming on to Hospital grounds to 
help with the discharge of immigrants involved in mishaps that occur during 
apprehensions. 
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2. Change the avoidance policy of the Border Patrol of not taking apprehended 
illegal immigrants into custody. 

3. Increase the healthcare budget for the INS/Border Patrol to reflect the current 
reality. 

4. Re-authorize the program and revise the methodology of funding the States used 
in the 1997 Budget Reconciliation Act to direct block grants to Counties along the 
US-Mexican Border. These grants should be specifically designated to Hospitals 
in proportion to the costs incurred for this care. 

5. Work with the Mexican Government to financially recognize the reality that the 
US is the provider for Emergency Care for its citizens. In the long-term assist in 
developing the Mexican Healthcare System to meet its needs. 

6. Improve and expand the Guest Worker Program used during World War II. 
Granting Visas to these immigrants and holding their employer’s who profit from 
their labors responsible for their healthcare in transit and where they work. 
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Mr. Souder. We are going to do two rounds here. I have to get 
back to Tucson to catch a plane that will get me home at 11 to- 
night, and so I can be at a 7:30 meeting in the morning. So I apolo- 
gize that I am going to have to exit fast. 

But I am going to ask a few questions. It has been very inform- 
ative to me because these are new variables to me that I have not 
heard in other places and I do know that when you squeeze one 
place, the drugs move. 

That is true in Indiana, and it is true in the overall midwest, and 
it is true on the borders, and it is true in Colombia. It is true 
around the world, and we have to get ahead of the curve when we 
are seeing this type of thing, and you each have nuances that are 
very informative, both for our report and for our questions. 

So I do have some questions, but I thought in this panel that if 
Chairman Kolbe would like to go first. 

Mr. Kolbe. I will just ask a couple of very quick ones, and then 
hopefully some very quick answers. Jim, just to finish since you 
testified last here. Mr. Dickson, you say you don’t call the INS any- 
more. Did you used to routinely call them when you finished treat- 
ing them? 

Mr. Dickson. When I first started working, we used to call them 
and 

Mr. Kolbe. Did they come? 

Mr. Dickson. No. 

Mr. Kolbe. Do you ever recall them coming? 

Mr. Dickson. No. And I called the other hospitals, and they don’t 
come to them either. 

Mr. Kolbe. So they do not come and pick them up? 

Mr. Dickson. That’s right. 

Mr. Kolbe. You must have some very puzzled immigrants when 
you show them the front door and say have a good day? 

Mr. Dickson. It is tragic. It is a human tragedy. These people 
are going to jobs, and the first thing they want to do is to call their 
job up north and let them know that they are on their way. 

And when we have to release people with broken ankles in the 
night, where they have to hobble through the desert for the rest 
of the journey, this is very debilitating, and demoralizing to the 
health care team. 

Mr. Kolbe. Mayor Borane, what changes have you seen since 
September 11th in your community? Has there been any costs to 
your law enforcement or are you seeing changes in your patterns 
of traffic across the border, and shopping, retail? 

Have you seen changes as a result of September 11th? 

Mayor Borane. Well, we had a very good working relationship 
with the U.S. Customs. They were very sensitive to the issue as far 
as our economy was concerned. Things are almost back to normal. 

People are coming back and the long lines aren’t there any more. 
The effect of September 11th on the crime in our community wasn’t 
really that drastic. 

The only thing that we experienced was the loss in revenues, and 
of course with the laser visa situation, which hurt us economically. 

Mr. Kolbe. How important do you think a guest worker program 
would be? I mean, I know you have been very outspoken on this, 
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but how you think it should be structured to be most effective. If 
you can answer as quickly as possible. 

Mayor Borane. I think what it would do is that it would be a 
deterrent. I think people would get the message in Mexico that you 
don’t come across any more because it is under control. It is orga- 
nized, and it is systematic, and it is scientific, and you won’t get 
hired unless you are in this program. 

And I think above all that it would stop the suffering of the peo- 
ple at risk and the dangers that they encounter. 

Mr. Kolbe. One other question. Sheriff Dever, both you and I at- 
tended that first response conference in Tucson earlier a few days 
ago. Is communications a real problem between our law enforce- 
ment agencies or lack thereof? 

Sheriff Dever. Yes. A lack thereof is critical. I am glad that you 
asked that question, because there is a looming large problem, and 
it is not on the horizon, but it is actually here right now. 

And that is there is a series of degradations where radio commu- 
nications capacity has interference on calls out of Mexico. 

Mr. Kolbe. You mean it is getting worse? 

Sheriff Dever. Yes. 

Mr. Kolbe. Is this commercial interference or other law enforce- 
ment, or is it with the cell phone or what? What about it is deni- 
grated? 

Sheriff Dever. It is both. Some of it is official and some of it is 
illegal radio traffic, but the Mexican equivalent of the FCC has 
taken a page out of the U.S. book and is selling off certain band 
widths as the FCC did, and enabling private organizations and 
other people to get into that, which is interfering with what we are 
doing. 

There was some discussion earlier about the need to have secure 
wireless communications, and it is huge here on the border, in 
terms of our ability to beat the enemy to the punch if you will. 

We sit out there day in and day out to watch them watch us 
watch them, and listen to them talk about us back and forth, and 
they are hearing everything we can do. And in terms of interoper- 
ability, the capacity amongst all law enforcement agencies — Fed- 
eral, State, and local — to communicate in a secure mode here along 
the border without interference and degradation from the Mexican 
side. 

Mr. Kolbe. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I think this highlights a 
significant problem, and I would just like to place in the record 
some statements and I would like to place those in the record, in- 
cluding one or two actually from the chairman of the Board of Su- 
pervisors here for Cochise County. Mr. Thompson has written a 
very excellent statement, and I hope this can be made a part of the 
record. 

Mr. Souder. Yes, it is so ordered. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Board of Supervisors 


Leslie E. Thompson 

Chairman, 

District 3 

Paul Newman 

District 2 

Patrick Call 

District 1 



Jody N. Klein 

County Admin istrator 

Nadine Parkhurst 

Clerk 


The Back Door 

Cochise County is the back door to America. That door is wide open. 

This large county has a small population living in a vast, rugged area that is 
heavily taxed for basic services. It is now being overwhelmed with a flood tide of illegal 
entrants - some percentage of which are certainly criminal and potentially lethal on a 
scale far beyond that of Cochise County. The County’s law enforcement resources are 
small, its ability to communicate by radio is severely limited, and the tide of people 
entering the country illegally and illicitly continues despite the additional Federal 
commitment of manpower to the area. It is neither an exaggeration nor a provocation to 
note that terrorists have or will enter America through this unsecured back door. 

In the last year (FY 2001) the Border Patrol reported over 285,000 apprehensions 
within the County. The nationalities of those apprehended ranged from Egyptian, Polish, 
and Pakistani to a wide variety of persons from Mexico and the rest of Latin America. 
Border Patrol officers privately estimate that they are apprehending between one in three 
and one in five illegal immigrants. This suggests that more than three-quarters of a 
million people passed through Cochise County in the last year on their way to every 
region of the United States. 


Cochise County • 1 41 5 W. Melody Lane, Building B • Bisbee, Arizona 85603 
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The entire country of Israel could fit comfortably within the 6,200 square miles 
that make up Cochise County. Spread across this vast, rugged area is a population of only 
1 17,000 people. The County shares an eighty-two mile border with the nation of Mexico. 
Even though this represents only about 4.5% of the total shared border between the 
United States and Mexico, nearly 25% of all Border Patrol apprehensions in the United 
States last year took place within the county. 

In addition to this well publicized problem with illegal immigrants, Cochise 
County is also a major smuggling corridor and has been for over a hundred years. With 
the heightened concern for security since September 2001, it is dear that an immense 
potential exists for the entry of dangerous persons through this area. 

The Cochise County Sheriff’s Office has about 75 sworn officers to cover this 
huge and often desolate area 24 hours a day - every day. They are assisted in this effort 
by the small municipal police departments in the county’s seven incorporated towns. All 
total, there are fewer than 200 sworn officers in the entirety of the County. 

Federal law enforcement agencies have a large presence in Cochise County. The 
Border Patrol has more than 1,000 agents stationed in this sector. The Customs Service 
also has a number of agents in the county. In addition, the Drug Enforcement Agency 
also has a significant but un-publicized presence. Effective security cannot be achieved 
without a coordinated effort between local and federal law enforcement agencies. 

The picture is simply this: a vast, lightly populated region patrolled and protected 
by a thin line of officers who are being overwhelmed by a tide of literally millions of 
people. While this is challenge enough, the picture is further complicated by the fact that 
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radio communication within the Sheriffs Office and between the multiplicity of agencies 
is poor at best and oft times breaks down completely 

Beyond the direct law enforcement issues, the same inadequate radio 
communications system for Cochise County also has to serve as the interagency/mutual 
aid channel. In the case of a real disaster (terrorist or otherwise), the system is likely to 
fail from overload and lack of inter-operability. 

The Inability to Communicate 

Problems with Cochise County radio communications are historic, geographic, 
technical, and fiscal. The radio system is built on an infrastructure that was created in the 
late ‘70s. Due to the fiscal realities of the time, the system was not properly engineered. 
Over the last 25 years, it has been modified, expanded, and rebuilt without the benefit of 
a comprehensive plan or design. 

Currently there are - on any given day - places and situations in which the officers 
have no ability to communicate with their dispatch or the other agencies with whom they 
interact This leaves officers alone and at risk The combination of antiquated equipment, 
lack of design, and regular and repeated interference from Mexico makes radio 
communication problematic at best and often impossible 

The geography of Cochise County is also a key factor limiting communication 
The county is trisected north to south by two major mountain ranges Peaks in these 
ranges rise up to 1 1,000 feet. In addition to the major ranges numerous other ridges, 
peaks and hills break up light-of-sight within the valleys. The terrain in general is rough, 
folded, and cut by a number of canyons and draws. Even the best of radio communication 
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systems have difficulty in this area. The one possessed by Cochise County is far from the 
best. 

Several technical issues also affect the radio system. First is simply the age of the 
system and equipment. Second are the geographic barriers previously mentioned. Third 
is the fact that most of the agencies operating in the county (Local, State, and Federal) are 
working with a variety of systems many of which cannot inter-operate with one another. 
Oft times, agencies have to resort to cell phones (where they work) to communicate with 
one another As the county’s system is antiquated, it provides no privacy much less 
encryption for vital messages. Criminal elements can and do monitor Sheriff Office 
broadcasts and take action accordingly. Finally, proximity to Mexico ensures that the 
radio systems are often interfered with by transmissions from across the border. 

Fiscal constraints make up the final barrier to an effective radio system The 
citizens of Cochise County, because of its small population and large size, are already 
among the highest taxed in Arizona. This is severely exacerbated by the immense impact 
of illegal immigration and the large number of criminal activities by illegal aliens that 
must be dealt with by local law enforcement agencies. A study completed by the 
University of Arizona in 2001 demonstrated that for FY 1999 illegal activity on the part 
of undocumented aliens costs each citizen of the county $41.81. The total cost was 
estimated to be $4.6 million, which is a staggering 11.5% of the general fund. Most of his 
cost is associated with the law enforcement and legal systems. The ability to the county 
to pay for upgraded/improved radio communications is limited. 
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Solutions 

While there are obviously a number of activities that need to take place in order to 
enhance the security of Cochise County and hence the United States, this paper focuses 
solely on the pressing need to improve law enforcement’s ability to communicate. At this 
time the County is seeking to design, engineer, and install a modern communication 
system that will address the historic, geographic, and technical challenges presented 
earlier. 

Preliminary estimates run up to $2M to design, engineer, and install a modem 
radio system that will be able to interoperate with other law enforcement agencies. 
Typically, such initial figures run well below the actual cost of a finished system. 

At this point, the fiscal challenge is beyond Cochise County’s ability to address. 
While the County’s direct tax revenues have held up marginally well in the last six 
months the State of Arizona has reduced, rescinded, and otherwise cut its budget (and the 
important pass through monies to the counties) at a figure now approaching 1 0%. These 
cuts are likely to increase unless there is an immediate economic turn around The 
County’s current fiscal challenge is simply to try to fund the minimal and mandated 
services necessary to keep the County functioning Yet, it is obvious that even though 
border security is a Federal issue, and should be fully-funded with Federal resources, 
Cochise County must be an integral part of the solution. Effective communications are 
absolutely essential to such an operation. Ffowever, a project of this scope can only be 
contemplated if significant assistance can be given from outside sources. 

Les Thompson, Chairman 

Cochise County Board of Supervisors 
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Undocumented Aliens in Cochise County 
Issues with Border Patrol Policies 


Cochise County is the corridor of choice for illegal crossings of undocumented aliens into 
the United States, with nearly 25% of all Border Patrol apprehensions in the United 
States last year taking place within Cochise County The federal response to this crisis 
has been to dramatically increase the number of Border Patrol agents in the Tucson sector 
(over 1,500), and establishing stations in Douglas, Willcox and Tucson, As a result of 
added staffing and resources, apprehensions have dropped by almost a third this past 
year. 

In spite of this, we still have a monumental problem in Cochise County. With almost 
300,000 apprehensions and at least three times that many people getting through, every 
part of Cochise County suffers. Residents throughout Cochise County face the prospect 
of vandalism and property damage, loss of cattle and pets, destruction of fences and 
vegetation, and cleaning up garbage and other debris resulting from the passage of illegal 
aliens through their lands. In addition, drug smuggling and other crimes are also 
rampant. This places a severe financial and manpower burden on law enforcement 
personnel from Cochise County, who must respond to citizen complaints about crime 
occurring within the County. We have been fortunate to date that encounters between 
local property owners and illegal aliens has not resulted in violence. 

Unfortunately, the Border Patrol is a substantial part of the problem, particularly in 
northern Cochise County. Checkpoints have been set up along major highways (State 
Route 90, 80, and U.S. 191) approximately 20 miles north of the Mexican border. This 
means that many undocumented aliens are able to successfully enter the country and 
travel north before scattering out from the checkpoints. This spreads the problem 
throughout the entire County. Regrettably, the Border Patrol will not then respond in 
remote areas, citing manpower problems. Thus, if there is a complaint in a remote area 
such as Bowie or San Simon, the Border Patrol will not respond and our own law 
enforcement is left to try to assist the residents in what is clearly a federal problem. 

The Cochise County Board of Supervisors believes that the Border Patrol must be more 
responsive to complaints from County residents, needs to work in a more forthright and 
open manner with local law enforcement, and that the Federal government must re- 
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examine the effectiveness of its border strategy. Resources must be spent wisely and 
effectively. 

This is a federal issue and should not be a Cochise County problem. The security of our 
nation and our County depend upon providing effective methods of securing our borders 
for our citizens. We urge you to do whatever you can to provide adequate resources and 
sound policies to deal with this most complex issue. 


Les Thompson, Chairman 
Cochise County Board of Supervisors 
(520) 432-9200 
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CITY OF WILLCOX 

Office of the Mayor 

Marlin “ Mick ” S. Easthouse 
till S. Railroad Avenue Suite B 
Willcox, AZ 85641 
(520) 384-4271 or fax (520) 384-2590 


February 21, 2002 


Congressman MarkE. Souder, Chairman 
Committee on Government Reform 
2157 Rayburn House Office 
Washington, D C 20515-6143 

Re: Border Patrol Check Points 

Honorable Congressman Souder: 

l prepare this letter to provide comment and support for the Border Patrol check point operations 
in Cochise County, Arizona. 

For many years the borders between the United States and Mexico have been compromised due to 
the number of undocumented aliens traveling illegally into our Country. Many of these 
individuals commit state and local crimes while In our State and Cities The matter of drug 
trafficking in itself has resulted in the City ofWilkox allocating one (1) full-time police officer to 
the Interdiction of narcotics on the border through a County wide task force. These activities 
have created a tremendous burden on our local resources. 

Through the recent allocation of additional resources to the Immigration Naturalization Services 
(INS), the U.S. Border Patrol has dramatically curbed the number of aliens crossing the borders 
Into Arizona and Cochise County. The use of check point stations has allowed systematic and 
routine enforcement. 

The City of Willcox, Arizona, would encourage and recommend your consideration and support 
for the Border Patrol check point stations in Cochise County, Arizona. It is our opinion, these 
stations would allow enforcement that would best serve the United Slates, Cochise County and 
Willcox, Arizona. 


Respectfully, 




Marlin S. Easthouse 
Mayor 
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Feb 21 02 02:59p Tom 8. Margaret Stephens 520-378-2195 


p. 1 


FAX COVER LETTER 


From; Tom and/or Margaret Stephens 
7702 E. Dakota Road 

Hereford, AZ 85615 Phone/Fax 520-378-2195 

email=mmstephens@theriver.cofi] 


DATE: February 21,2002 

TO: Jim Kolbe 

FAX NO: 459-5419 

NO. OF PAGES (including this one.): 1 


MESSAGE OR COMMENTS: 
Congressional Subcommittee Hearing 9 a.m. Feb. 22, 2002 
Buena Performing Arts Center 

We live a good 20 miles from the Border (Ramsey Road 
and Moson Road) but we still have illegals tearing down our 
fences, knocking down and leaving open our gate, and leaving 
trash on our 8 acres. 

Vehicles are dropped off beside the road for their use. The 
local Sheriff Dept, can’t pick up illegals even when they are on 
the side of the road in groups of 3 , 20 or more. Unless they 
break some local law, they are home free. 
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Jeraldine Ligon 
5027 Sioux Av 
Sierra Vista, Arizona 85650 
phone: 520-378-6880 

Dear Congressman Souder, 

My story has not been told before, but perhaps it is time that it is. 

I am a 64 year old woman who owned a beautiful four year old brick home that I purchased for 
the purpose of renting . I had inherited some money and wanted to preserve some of it in this 
manner. 

My first renters were four young men who supposedly moved here for construction work. 

Finding no reason to deny them, after investigation, my real estate agent advised that we must 
rent to them. 

As it turned out, they were people smugglers, so-called “coyotes”. They were acquiring full sized 
vans, removing all the seats except the driver’s seat, and filling them with illegals for 
transportation away from the border. After six months, they abandoned the house; leaving me 
with the disposal of about 25 van seats, all their clothes, letters, pictures, tools, numerous car 
keys, furniture, DRUG PARAPHERNALIA, damaged walls, damaged carpet, dishes, pots and 
pans, etc, etc It took me several months to prepare the house to rent again. 

Of course, I turned all the “evidence” over to the proper authorities. I spent many sleepless nights 
over the fear that the young men would take retribution on me for the fact that they had been 
scared away from the house. Acting upon suspicions of the activities at the house. Border Patrol 
agents had been cruising the street and that is what “spooked” the coyotes. 

I feel tom between feeling very fortunate that the criminals abandoned the home before the 
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authorities had a chance to break in and take them into custody, and feeling badly that they got 
away. 

Doing a bit of math, if the four of them readied one van each every week....a conservative 
estimate... and each van transported 30 illegals, the total would be almost 3000 people smuggled 
into the United States by only four coyotes in a six month period. I cannot imagine what an 
accurate number of smugglers might be to multiply these figures. 


Respectfully submitted. 
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Mr. Souder. Mr. Shadegg. 

Mr. Shadegg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Dickson, let me 
start with you. Are you able to provide to the committee some doc- 
umentation of the level of increase in treatment which you had to 
provide to illegal aliens either those who get here illegally, or those 
who were brought in under compassionate admission? 

Mr. Dickson. I can speak specifically to the Copper Queen. In 
1998, we had $30,000 in expenses, and we are now close to 
$200,000 for this year. 

Mr. Shadegg. Specifically dedicated to? 

Mr. Dickson. Care of immigration, undocumented. I don’t like to 
say illegal aliens. These people cross our border and come here for 
care. They are our neighbors. There is a report in there from the 
Arizona Hospital Association which puts this level at about 46 mil- 
lion, and it is increasing every week. 

We have seen no debate, and that is the most frustrating thing 
to hear, is for the INS to say that we have closed border and there 
is less apprehensions. And yet each hospital along the border has 
seen a 30 to 40 percent increase in the amount of care that we 
must provide for these people. 

Mr. Shadegg. Do you segregate between compassionate entry 
and illegal entry? 

Mr. Dickson. No, we do not. To us it is the same. There is no 
compensation for either. We just keep records on the care we pro- 
vide for immigrants that do not have documented status, and this 
is basically the figures that I am giving you. 

But the thing about it is if you close the border down, the com- 
passionate entry will go on day, after day, after day. The Mexican 
Health Care System is not at the same level we are. 

They do not have hospitals in these boom towns, and so they are 
coming across the border. And we created these boom towns by 
making it so renumerative to coyotes using people and drugs. So 
it is a very poor system. 

And we want to help these people. We really do, but the fact is 
that it is just so costly. 

Mr. Shadegg. Mayor Borane, I want to thank you for your im- 
passioned plea. I guess I would like you to boil down for me what 
specific things you think this committee should go back and do. 

It is clear to me that you don’t think a fence or an effort to keep 
people out is workable? And it is clear to me that you believe or 
example, in sanctions, that may be a critical part of this problem. 

And that is that there is a hypocrisy here. One the one hand we 
say we don’t want them in and we tell the INS and the Border Pa- 
trol to keep them out. At the same time there is clearly a demand 
for them to come in. 

Mayor Borane. When I talked about the hypocrisy, I am very se- 
rious about it, because we are putting billions of dollars on the bor- 
der with law enforcement. They continue to come through. 

The U.S. Government knows where these people are, and it is 
very, very evident and very, very clear. If they are very serious 
about stopping this, or the magnet, and just pulling them over, and 
then they go to the work place. I don’t advocate it at all, because 
that would be in contravention of my philosophy regarding the 
whole issue. 
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But the government and its ability to do what they can do with 
the work place would stop it if they wanted to and forget about all 
the billions of dollars on the border, and get it organized, and the 
message would be very, very clear. They are not going to hire you 
because now it is systematic, and it is organized, and it is con- 
trolled. 

Mr. Kolbe. And, Mr. Chairman, in deference to your schedule, 
I would be happy to conclude. 

Mr. Souder. I have a couple of questions here. Mr. Roll, you first 
made a reference to the Byrne grant. This is a fairly popular pro- 
gram among Members of Congress, and it has been zeroed out be- 
fore in budget requests. 

I am not saying it won’t come back in, or it is definitely coming 
back in, and we will need to look at it. It is important in my dis- 
trict and others, and law enforcement personnel. What I don’t 
know about the budget at this point and have not analyzed it are 
whether or not there is things in the border dollars that might just 
actually give a disproportionate impact that we come in for on law 
enforcement prosecution. 

And then in other things at the local level in which you might 
get more of a proportion of Byrne Grants, for example. So the 
school is still out on that question, but it was important for us to 
the inner-relationship with the board, ad I appreciate that. 

You also made the statement that in the narcotics enforcement 
that most of those narcotics were headed to places other than this 
areas, and you were in your office prosecuting them? 

Mr. Roll. That’s’ correct. 

Mr. Souder. Do you hand those cases over to the DEA? What we 
have found is that generally the Federal laws are better for pros- 
ecution than the local areas; and that if you have a cooperative 
U.S. Attorney, we move up the chain, particularly if you are part 
of a bigger question, as opposed to a use or local distribution. 

Mr. Roll. Well, that tends not to happen, at least from our expe- 
rience. Now, the U.S. Attorney’s Office does handle certain cases, 
but a large number of the routine cases either generated by any 
of the Federal Agencies are referred to the local task force, and as 
a result come to our office for prosecution. 

So that may be true in a very complex case or something with 
a high profile situation, such as a drug tunnel or something like 
that. But the routine run of the mill 200 pounds in the back seat 
of a car, or 50 pounds in a gas tank and that type of thing is gen- 
erally coming to our office for prosecution. 

Mr. Souder. Meaning that large a load, they are usually busting 
the individual and not going to a network. 

Mr. Roll. I would say that is generally true. 

Mr. Souder. Sheriff, do you see that also in the cases that you 
handle, as opposed to the cases that the Federal handles? 

Sheriff Dever. Yes, all the Federal Agencies have threshold, 
automatic thresholds that they simply refuse prosecution, and we 
do house the multi-agency task force. So those fall to my operations 
to investigate and prosecute. But typically the port of entry cases. 
We get virtually all of those for prosecution. 
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Except as Mr. Roll indicated, the very large and very high profile 
kinds of seizures; a tractor trailer rig and something like that. But 
mostly domestic vehicle would come to us. 

Mr. Souder. Mr. Dickson, the cases you come by on compas- 
sionate care, is there any reason to believe that they are going to 
go back? 

Mr. Dickson. If you can get the INS to transport them, because 
usually when they come to us, it is for a higher level of care, and 
they are brought over — we call it the Cruz-Rojas, and that is the 
Mexican ant that is red, and it depends on the level of their need. 

We have had women for babies, and then they will go back 
across the border. They will transport themselves because they are 
local. They are residents of the side of Mexico. 

If we transport gunshot wound victims or other victims, then the 
hospitals in Tucson have to find some way to get them back across 
the border to Mexico. The Mexican Consulate is very cooperative in 
these issues. 

It is El Salvordorians and other patients that we have that we 
can’t get transport for them back, and the INS refuses to help us 
with those situations. 

Mr. Souder. If the compassionate cares are standard, why 
doesn’t catastrophic care increasingly move toward the border? 

Mr. Dickson. I don’t understand. 

Mr. Souder. In other words, if an individual has a serious dis- 
ease, or you have a child with a major disease, why won’t in Cen- 
tral America and Mexico, if we take those cases, why won’t they 
move those cases to the border? 

Mr. Dickson. That is not the case for when we talk about pas- 
sionate entry. Compassionate entry is usually trauma care; people 
who are shot, burn victims, etc. 

Mr. Kolbe. Serious problems. 

Mr. Dickson. And those cases will come across the border. They 
will be treated at a clinicia in Mexico, and then they will say, oh, 
this is beyond our care, and they will come across. It usually is not 
a disease treatment. It is usually more trauma that we take care 
of. 

Mr. Souder. Last might when we were in Douglas, we had a late 
fast dinner at the beautiful and historic Landmark Hotel, and as 
we went through the town, it looked like some areas had actually 
been revitalized fairly well — a number of restaurants and different 
things. 

Do you believe that right at the border there is less drug traffic 
and conflict than there used to be? 

Mayor Borane. I really don’t think the restaurants themselves 
are affected that much by September 11th. What actually hap- 
pened was that a couple of the laser visas, the smaller businesses, 
that the people that solicited those and patronized those places, 
they were the ones that were not allowed to come back over to, and 
the long lines were discouraging, and consequently we had a couple 
of the small businesses just to just completely demise. 

Mr. Souder. My question is more of do you believe that there is 
less crime and more control in Douglas now than there was a year- 
and-a-half ago? 

Mayor Borane. No. 
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Mr. Souder. Thank you. We can do one more round. 

Mr. Kolbe. OK. On the laser visas, Mayor Borane — and while I 
am actually thinking about it, Mr. Capin, your organization has ac- 
tually been opposed to the permanent checkpoints because you said 
you think they fail defense policies. Can you elaborate on that and 
what you mean by that? 

Mr. Capin. Well, I personally believe that we have a designated 
border, and we have had that since the United States and Mexico 
have been different and separate countries. And I believe that if we 
are going to attempt to stop a certain amount of cross-border traffic 
by people who are not documented to come into the United States, 
it should be done at the border and not away from the border. 

Mr. Kolbe. Do you think the checkpoints do have an effect on 
tourism coming from the Tucson area down to the border? 

Mr. Capin. I personally think that it has an effect. I think people 
think twice about coming down, because they get checked as they 
across the border in Nogales, and then they have to stop again on 
their way to Tucson, and get checked there also. And I think the 
commercial trucks. 

Mr. Kolbe. And the same thing about Mexicans who might be 
going to Tucson to go shopping? 

Mr. Capin. Exactly. They get stopped twice and they get ques- 
tioned twice. 

Mr. Kolbe. And laser visas, you spoke quite passionately about 
that, and my thinking is that while it has been difficult, we are 
getting them in place, and they are much better visa than the old 
ones. 

Don’t you think the system is beginning to work and we are get- 
ting or beginning to catch up to the numbers of the backlog and 
it is working pretty well now? 

Mayor Borane. I think things are moving along much better, es- 
pecially since you were very influential in getting that station in 
Agua Prieta to speed those things up, but my concern is that the 
laser visa, notwithstanding the deadline that was enforced, is the 
fact that the people that shop in Douglas, AZ, are not the same 
people that shop in Tucson, or Phoenix, or on the border. They can- 
not afford the $45 for that visa. 

Mr. Kolbe. Mr. Capin, is that your experience as well? 

Mr. Capin. I happen to be of the same opinion as Mayor Borane. 
I believe that the average Mexican worker cannot afford to pay — 
and I don’t want to disagree with Mayor Borane, but it is really 
$50 to $53. 

It is $45 for the visa, but then they have to pay a certain amount 
of money for delivery, and for long distance telephone calls. So the 
total cold be $50 or $53. It is a deterrent to the free trade, and it 
is also hurting the merchants along the border, because those peo- 
ple are not crossing anymore. 

Mr. Kolbe. I don’t know if you have experienced, or if it has 
been a case in Nogales, but in Douglas you have experienced this, 
and that is the problem of student visas for Cochise College. 

They are supposed to have a student visa to come across. These 
are people who come across paying full tuition and wanting to take 
a couple of classes a Cochise College to better themselves from 
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Agua Prieta, but they are not supposed to use a laser visa. They 
are supposed to have a student visa. 

But if they have a student visa, they are supposed to be full- 
time. So it is a real Catch-22. They are not eligible in any way to 
come across under that, and that is a real detriment to the college 
and to the community isn’t it? 

Mayor Borane. Yes, absolutely, and that is something that I 
have spoken to your office about, and I think as soon as possible 
that we should really address that as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Kolbe. I agree. Do you know if that has been a problem in 
Nogales with Pima College? 

Mr. Capin. I really have no idea. 

Mr. Kolbe. Mr. Chairman, I will submit some other questions 
for the record. I thank you very much. 

Mr. Souder. Mr. Shadegg. 

Mr. Shadegg. Thank you. Let me start first with you, Chris, and 
Larry. You heard Customs testify that they spend a fair amount of 
time trying to sort out who is responsible for putting a drug load 
ito a semi; whether it was the shipper, or the importer, or whether 
it was the trucking company. 

Do you see any reason why we should spend our time and energy 
sorting out that kind of an issue? 

Mr. Roll. Well, there is a certain threshold. There is a legal 
standard for forfeitures, if that is what you are talking about, for- 
feitures in the State of Arizona. And that legal standard has to be 
met before a forfeiture can go forward in the State of Arizona. And 
that does require some knowledge of the use of the vehicle. 

Mr. Shadegg. I would like to explore that further. I don’t know 
of there is such a legal requirement at the Federal level. Mr. 
Dickson, I hear you saying that one of the serious problems you 
have is that the INS will not want to pick up these illegal aliens 
or the immigrants whom you treated and cared for, regardless of 
the status they are in when they get here. 

And I hear you saying that we ought to be providing that care 
since these are our neighbors, etc. Do you see any limit to that? Do 
you believe we should provide whatever care is needed at whatever 
level, and that it ought to be our job to provide that care? 

How do we as a nation deal with the issue of 41 uninsured Amer- 
icans not getting health care, or getting health care only in emer- 
gency rooms, and plenty of American citizens falling short of the 
health care that we won’t argue that they deserve; vis a vis illegal 
immigrants, or maybe compassionate leave or compassionate mis- 
sion immigrants getting care from you and the financial burden 
that puts on the taxpayer, whether that is the Cochise County tax- 
payer or the Federal taxpayer? 

Mr. Dickson. First of all, most of the people that are legal immi- 
grants in the larger cities fall into 

Mr. Shadegg. No, I am not asking you about legal 
immigrants 

Mr. Dickson. Illegal immigrants. 

Mr. Shadegg. Did you say illegal? 

Mr. Dickson. Yes. They will fall under the Federal Medicaid/ 
MediCal, and here we call it AHCCCS program, because they can 
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establish that they have been residents of this State or in this city 
for 30 days. 

The people we are talking about cannot establish that, and there- 
fore AHCCCS does not pay for this care, although the money that 
the Federal Government specifically designated for this is being 
used in the access program. 

So I don’t know how you solve this one, Congressman, for the 
simple reason that I would not want to be a port entry person 
when that ambulance pulls up and tries to do a check and stop 
them from coming over. 

We are required to do a certain level of care on everybody that 
walks into our emergency room, and I am going to shock people. 
I think that some of the law is good, and it ensures a level of a 
standard of care and stops dumping between health care providers. 

But the fact is that once you start with a person into the system, 
we can go no less than what we would do for people with insurance 
or Arizonans. Ours is different than those up in San Diego, or in 
Los Angeles. 

We have a transient population and a border crossing population, 
which is a different situation. I know that if you go to attack the 
problem of UDA care throughout the United States, it is billions of 
dollars, and I think that your Medicaid, and MediCal, and your 
AHCCCS programs do address those situations. 

But our situation is totally different. It does not qualify for those 
types of safety valve programs, or safety net programs that you 
have. I think we also should approach the State of Mexico, the 
Country of Mexico, and work with them to develop their health 
care system along the border. 

TMC has put in a perinatal unit in Mexico so that the high risk 
babies would not be sent across the border, and they would take 
such a great loss. That is I think a very good genesis type of pro- 
gram. 

We should work with them, and recognize that Guadalupe 
Hildalgo put a border here, but we are all part of the same commu- 
nity down here. 

Mr. Shadegg. You said that AHCCCS covers most of these peo- 
ple, but the problem is that as I understand it, at least at the hos- 
pitals in Maricopa County, those immigrants who are here without 
the permission of the law do not use their proper name, and do not 
acknowledge their 

Mr. Dickson. Well, they do not want to get caught. They are hid- 
ing. 

Mr. Shadegg. And so that winds up being a cost not picked up 
by AHCCCS, or a cost picked up by the Federal Government, but 
a cost picked up by the hospital itself. 

Mr. Dickson. Yes, and the other users and payers of the hos- 
pital, yes. 

Mr. Shadegg. I just don’t see how we can openly pick up the tab 
for everyone in Mexico who wants to get American health care, and 
I think that is a serious problem and when we look at the millions 
of Americans who don’t get adequate health care. 

Let me conclude by asking a different question. We have heard 
since we arrived here, or at least Congressman Souder and I last 
night, some conflicting testimony. We have heard from some that 
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in the last few months, or perhaps the last year to year-and-a-half, 
the quality of life and the level of crime in the communities imme- 
diately across the border from where the Border Patrol has intensi- 
fied its efforts has improved. 

That is, crime has gone down in Douglas proper, and crime has 
gone down in Sonora or here, and the quality of life has improved 
as a result of those efforts. Mayor Borane, you just said you don’t 
see that, and you said, no, it has not. I guess I would like each of 
the panelists to briefly just state if you believe it has gotten better 
in the last year-and-a-half or no? 

Mayor Borane. Well, if I answered the question erroneously, the 
quality of life has improved in Douglas, AZ, and I apologize if I 
misunderstood the question. The quality of life has drastically im- 
proved. 

And the reason for that is that the Border Patrol has effectively 
pushed everybody way out into the country. So we don’t see the 
numbers coming through the community anymore, and we are not 
annoyed or bothered by the barking dogs, the chasing people up the 
alley, and all the things that are associated with that activity. 

But the quality of life has improved, and the answer to that, and 
I am sorry if I misunderstood the question, is yes. It may not have 
gotten any better on the ranches, but it has gotten better at least 
in some areas of the towns. It has improved immensely. 

Mr. Shadegg. Would all of you agree with that? Is that an accu- 
rate characterization? 

Mr. Roll. No, I wouldn’t. 

Mr. Shadegg. Chris, go ahead. 

Mr. Roll. You asked a question about what has been our obser- 
vation as to the crime rate, and in our office over the last 3 years, 
in cases received by our office for prosecution, and just off the top 
of my head, but I think we have seen about a 50 percent increase 
in misdemeanor cases coming to our office for prosecution over the 
past 3 years, and about a 50 percent increase in felony cases com- 
ing to our office for prosecution. 

Last year alone our felony indictments rose by about 30 percent. 
So that reflects an increase in crimes that are filed to our office for 
prosecution. One of those factors, and it is very difficult perhaps 
because perhaps it is the economy, or perhaps it is the number of 
agents and officers that are in the field. 

There has been a large increase in the number of at least Fed- 
eral Agents in the field in Cochise County, and that has had some 
impact. We also see an impact as a result of the immigration tak- 
ing place, and that there is this alien smuggling and drug smug- 
gling taking place. 

And we have car wrecks that result in deaths, and we have man- 
slaughter prosecutions, and we have rapes. A deputy in my office 
just finished a trial of a Border Patrol supervisor who was con- 
victed in Federal Court in Tucson for raping an El Salvadorian 
woman. 

Mr. Shadegg. Mr. Capin. 

Mr. Capin. I am not sure what you mean by quality of life, but 
according to the Nogales Police Department and Cochise County 
Sheriff, the crime rate in Nogales, AZ, has decreased and Nogales, 
AZ, is a safer place to live. 
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But because of the different policies that I brought out in my 
opening remarks, and what is in my testimony, the reduction in 
people crossing our borders to shop in Arizona has caused many 
problems with the businesses in Nogales. 

People have lost their jobs, and people are working less hours. 
They are making less money. Nogales has double-digit inflation, 
and it has always had double-digit inflation since 1992. And there- 
fore the quality of life for the citizens of Nogales has not improved. 

Mr. Shadegg. I appreciate that clarification. 

Mr. Kolbe. You mean unemployment. 

Mr. Capin. What did I say? I’m sorry. Double-digit unemploy- 
ment. It is the second largest unemployment in the State of Ari- 
zona. 

Mr. Shadegg. I appreciate that clarification. Anybody else? 

Sheriff Dever. Keep in mind where we were a year ago and we 
got to the point where we were spending almost 40 percent of our 
budget on illegal immigration issues just overnight. So while there 
have been some recent improvements in some areas, overall — you 
know, we have 83.5 miles of border. 

Of those 83.5 miles of border, 30V2 of those are private property, 
and it probably belongs to these folks sitting out here in this audi- 
ence. And that is continually being trashed every day, fences cut, 
and those kinds of things. 

And while alien trafficking is down somewhat in some areas, it 
has increased in others, and drug smuggling is at a peak right now. 
We have more drugs coming across the border than we have ever 
had. 

Mr. Shadegg. That is consistent with the information that I am 
receiving, and I appreciate that very much. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Dickson. I would have to say that it is not better. We had 
to close down two very necessary services, long term care, and we 
had to close that down because of financial, and we just closed our 
maternity program. 

And that means that in an area of 4,000 square miles that there 
is no maternity care or maternity unit for these women. They now 
have to travel 100 miles. The degradation of the system that has 
occurred over the last 2 or 3 years, it would be the worst for me 
to say to you that it was better. 

We have collapsed the system, and the system is in a state of col- 
lapse. I can’t say that strong enough. Doctors are leaving, and so 
until we can get back to where we were 2 years ago, and 3 years 
before this immigration put this burden on us. 

Our medical centers in Tucson are closing down their trauma 
centers. Can you imagine if this was the State of Connecticut, or 
the State of Indiana, where you had 6,000 square miles with no 
maternity unit. 

There would be a human cry in this country that would not stop, 
and that is no better. It is worse and it is going to get worse until 
something is done. Thank you. 

Mr. Souder. We have marked sections in southern Indiana be- 
cause some States didn’t cap a legal liability on lawsuits and some 
things like that; and pediatricians and wings of hospitals shut 
down, and then they moved in. 
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Quite frankly, there would be a tremendous outrage is citizens 
here realized that part of the reason that they are losing it is be- 
cause we are giving free care to people elsewhere that is not paid. 

This is a very difficult question for compassionate individuals 
who want to try and help everybody when there are finite dollars. 
And when we try to address this, we are facing — I mean, every 
day, I have a meeting or go to a senior’s Home, or go to Wal-Mart 
to shop back in Indiana, and somebody is coming up to me and tell- 
ing me their problems with health care. 

We have had multiple rural hospitals close in my district as well, 
and clearly there is a sorting through, and this has put additional 
pressure on the system, but it is not sustainable to think that the 
rest of the country is going to pay the health care beyond a small 
portion. 

We have to figure out how not to have illegals come in and the 
best ways to do that. Clearly some supplemental assistance needs 
to be done in border communities because you are disproportion- 
ately impacted by labor demand than the rest of the country, and 
demand for narcotics than the rest of the country, and even terror- 
ists who seek the other part of the country. 

Law enforcement is an extra burden here. Your health care, your 
cities, your commerce is dependent upon those across the border. 
We are trying to figure out how to balance those things, which 
means you will probably never be completely happy, and the people 
in my district will think I am sending too many dollars from Indi- 
ana down here to help your problems down here, when you are get- 
ting the financial benefits of the trade. 

And additional people move into your community and become 
long time residents. You get some benefits from it as well. And that 
is our tough balance. Clearly it got out of balance in Arizona, and 
it became kind of a no-man’s zone that we are trying to address. 

We have to watch New Mexico, and parts of Southern Texas still 
are not under control, and quite frankly the elements there can be 
just as bad, whether you are looking at Big Ben National Park and 
that area east of El Paso as it is here in Arizona. 

And we are trying to figure out how to do a national standard 
not only for illegal immigration, which is burdening lots of our 
school and health care systems, and try to figure out how to man- 
age the workers in a responsible way, and combined with the nar- 
cotics. 

And where, for example, in Seattle last year there were 34 homi- 
cide and 64 heroin overdoses. In the United States, 18,000 deaths 
in this country because of drugs, and they are predominantly com- 
ing across the border. 

And all of the heroin in recent cases in my district, and in co- 
caine, came across at Douglas and Nogales. So the people who are 
dying in Fort Wayne, the stuff is coming through here. 

Clearly we have a major narcotics problem, and now we see a 
long-term terrorism problem that is expanding around the globe as 
other terrorist groups, in addition to Al-Qaeda, decide to do copycat 
type of things to have an impact on the policies of Western Na- 
tions. 

It is a tough time for our country, and a tough budget time. All 
of you are on the front lines. But I appreciate for you taking the 
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time out to be here today, and I appreciate the opportunity to hear 
your comments. 

And I also want to thank Congressman Kolbe and Congressman 
Shadegg not only for participating, but for helping us identify who 
in the local areas can speak, and how to get the testimony in, and 
how to have a balanced hearing so that we can learn from the offi- 
cial record the problems that are facing our Nation here on the Ari- 
zona border. With that 

Mr. Shadegg. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, before you close the 
hearing, I do have several statements that I have been provided, 
which I will submit to your staff for inclusion in the record. 

Mr. Souder. And we have a week for additional statements, and 
additional comments, charts, to put into the record as well. And 
with that, the subcommittee stands adjourned. 

[Note. — The report entitled, “Border Impact — Illegal Immigrants 
in Arizona’s Border Counties: The Costs of Law Enforcement, 
Criminal Justice and Emergency Medical Services,” may be found 
in subcommittee files.] 

[Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[The prepared statement of Hon. John Shadegg and additional 
information submitted for the hearing record follows:] 
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WASHINGTON, DC OFFICE: 

Washington, DC 20515 
(202) 225-3361 
Fax: (202) 225 -3462 

ARIZONA OFFICE: 

301 East Bui many Home Road 
Suite Cl 78 


(602) 263-5300 
Fax: (602) 248-7733 




Congress of the United States 

flora of 'Rcprtscntatioes 
f Dashing ton, ®£ 20515-0501 

Statement for Border Field Hearing 
before the Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, 
Drug Policy and Human Resources 
2/22/02 


COMMITTEES: 

ENERGY AND COMMERCE 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 


Republican Study Committee 

Republican Policy Committee 
Assistant Whip 


Over the last several years, Arizona has found itself in the unenviable 
position as a crossing point for illegal immigrants. And in Arizona, Cochise 
County is on the front lines. While I applaud the border security enhancements in 
both California and Texas as well as the improvements here in Arizona, we must do 
better. 


Our border is in crisis. Arizona ranchers are facing an unfair burden due to 
the extremely heavy flow of illegal aliens. Water tank valves left open, fences cut 
and destroyed, and litter strewn on property are just some of the effects on 
residents. Residents are even fearful for their own safety. The Cochise County 
Board of Supervisors has stated in the past that “Cochise County is no longer a safe 
place for its residents. Families are hostages on their own property.” I applaud 
Cochise County Sheriff Larry Dever for facing this challenge and the aggressive 
manner in which his department strives to meet that challenge. 

Although the number of illegal aliens crossing the border has declined for the 
time being, it is still obvious that the federal government has failed in its obligation 
to secure our border. We need tighter controls at our borders and the Border Patrol 
must be staffed at the levels Congress has provided. The Border Patrol’s Tucson 
Sector Chief David Aguilar must be given the added resources and agents he needs. 


Problems with Illegal immigration extend beyond the border areas, as two 
examples illustrate. Our state’s hospital emergency rooms and medical clinics are 
overburdened with illegal migrants. While we are compassionate towards those in 
desperate need, we can’t expect our medical facilities to suffer under the financial 
burden associated with treating illegal immigrants. While many Americans, 
including many of our seniors, can not afford the necessary health services they 
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need, hospital waiting rooms are filled with undocumented migrants. We must 
provide Americans with the access to health care they require without inordinate 
delay. 


In January the Administrator of the Center for Medicare and Medicaid 
Services (CMS) - Tom Skully was in Phoenix at my invitation to hear first hand 
from doctors and hospitals the tremendous burden they carry as a result of illegal 
immigration and the concept that we will not turn anyone away who is in need. 

I don’t think we should turn away those who are very sick or injured - but we 
must ensure that we don’t treat these people at the demise of United States citizens. 

As our nation increases security at all of our ports, northern, and southern 
borders after September 1 1th, Washington must realize that Arizona can not be 
neglected. Incidents of apprehensions on our southern border of illegal immigrants 
from the Middle-East heighten the need for urgent action. Because of the current 
crisis, I have voted in favor of allowing an increased role for our armed forces to 
assist the Border Patrol. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service over the years has been 
internally conflicted. The INS is now in the process of dividing its enforcement and 
naturalization duties. I look forward to the efficiency that will result and applaud 
INS Commissioner James Ziglar for his initiative. 

Arizona’s border is a gateway to economic freedom and prosperity for many 
people. The efficient, safe and free flow of goods and people on both sides is vital 
to our region. While enforcement and our state’s and nation’s safety are paramount, 
our border with Mexico must also be viewed as an opportunity for Arizona’s 
economic success in trade and commerce. 

No one will deny that an improved Mexican economy will relieve the strain 
on our border. As long as we have such an economic disparity between our two 
countries, we will face challenges. The long-term goal is an improved Mexican 
economy. In the short-term, I support a U.S. Guest Worker program. We need to 
examine bringing back the “Bracero” program we had in Arizona in the past to 
allow the legal, orderly entry of migrant workers. Washington must continue to 
aggressively pursue solutions to our border problems, and we must always put our 
citizen’s safety and quality of life first. 
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The purpose of the Regional Economic Indicators is to help policy 
and decision-makers understand and monitor economic changes in 
the Arizona-Sonora Region and to support policies that promote 
economic transformation, investment and entrepreneurship in the 
Region. 




In 1993, the Arizona-Mexico Commission and its sister organization, 
the Coraision Sonora-Arizona, initiated a binational strategic eco- 
nomic planning process to analyze how the two neighboring states 
could increase their regional competitiveness in the world economy 
and enhance the overall quality of life for their residents. One of the 
recommendations of the Strategic Economic Development Vision 
was to develop a set of indicators as a tool to monitor progress 
toward the goals of binational economic development. 


smm 
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Goal 1 

To develop Arizona and Sonora as a single region with a competitive 
advantage in the global marketplace . 

Goal 2 

To facilitate movement of goods, services, people and information 
through the Region 1 and to promote the establishment of a trade 
corridor with Arizona and Sonora as the hub. 

Goal 3 

To stimulate and encourage cross-border industry cluster develop- 
ment in order to increase value-added economic activity. 

Goal 4 

To develop new external markets and new market opportunities for 
the Arizona-Sonora Region. 

Goal 5 

To promote linkages and eliminate barriers to development and to 
promote complementarity in commerce, trade and production. 

Goal 6 

To identify and develop economic foundations, infrastructure and 
services needed to reach the desired level of competitiveness in the 
Region. 

Goal 7 

To encourage regional economic development in accordance with 
principles of sustainable development. 


Source: Strategic Economic Development Vision for the ArizoDa-Sonora Region, 
1995 . 


1 Region, when capitalized, refers to Arizona and Sonora jointly. 


2 
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Regional Economic Indicators is an attempt to monitor develop- 
ments in an emerging binational region; i.e., an area of increasing 
economic integration that transcends an international border. 

This report invites you to look at Arizona and Sonora in a new 
way— as a single economic region. The purpose is not to compare 
specific measures — for instance, per-capita income in Arizona versus 
Sonora— although measures for each state will be reported. Such a 
comparison makes little sense because of differences in levels of 
economic development and standards of living. 

Instead, the report focuses on change : i.e., whether the levels of per- 
capita income in both states are increasing or decreasing overtime. 

In order to assess whether the Region made real progress, the trends 
are compared with changes in other U.S.-Mexico border states. Thus, 
the overall assessment of the Region’s progress is based on whether 
its relative position improved within the entire U.S.-Mexico border 
region. 



Several indicators are based on new, revised data as these became 
available, including Sonora’s exports, and shipments of agricultural 
products from Mexico through border ports of entry. We have 
substituted “State-of-origin” exports with “Origin of movement” 
export data, because these seem to better reflect exports from Ari- 
zona. We have added new indicators such as shipments of specific 
commodities to monitor changes in specialization of the region’s 
border ports of entry. 

Several indicators, such as shares of agricultural exports, livestock 
and mining exports that compared the Region with the entire U.S.- 
Mexico border region were replaced by the Region’s share of all 
U.S.-Mexico exports due to incomplete data series for Mexican 
border states. 
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Arizona and Sonora share a 361 -mile long border between the United States and 
Mexico. Combined they encompass an area of 183,831 square miles with 
7,344,002 residents, or 9.4 percent of the total population living in the U.S.- 
Mexico border states. Building on a long tradition of cultural and economic ties, 
the two states engaged in a binational plan with the purpose of increasing benefits 
from the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) and improving the 
quality of life. The Region is positioned at the core of the CANAMEX trade 
corridor connecting southwest Canada with Mexico’s Pacific coast and Mexico 
City. 


Basic Facts: 




Sonora 

Arizona-Sonora 

Region 

Size (sq. mi.) 


MW 

183,831 

Population (2000) 

■wwiraW 


BEE2E 3® 

Persons per sq. mi. 

45 

32 

40 

% population increase (1995-2000) 

19.1 

6.1 

14.9 

% population under age 15 


32.3 

25.4 

% population over age 65 

13.0 

5.0 

10.6 


Sources: U.S. Census Bureau and INEGI, 2000. 
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One way of assessing the relative position of the Arizona-Sonora Region is to 
compare it with the entire U.S.-Mexico border region. There are four border 
states on the U.S. side: Arizona, California, New Mexico and Texas. The six 
border states on the Mexican side are Sonora, Baja California, Chihuahua, 
Coahila, Nuevo Leon and Tamaulipas. 

Relative to the entire U.S.-Mexico border region, Arizona-Sonora accounts for: 

42.3% of cross-border agricultural shipments (2000) 

10.8% of cross-border electric/eiectronic equipment shipments (2000) 
9.4% of total population (2000) 

9.3% of cross-border commodity flow (2000) 

8.1% of agricultural production (1998) 

7.9% of cross-border plastics shipments exports (2000) 

7.6% of cross-border commercial truck traffic (2000) 

7.4% of manufacturing production (1998) 

7.1% of total gross state product (1998) 

6.2% of transportation services (1998) 

5.9% of cross-border machinery shipments (2000) 

2.5% of mining production (1998) 




(I — first place, 4 = last place) 


Unemployment rate (low) (2000) 1 

Adults with a college degree, per capita (2000) — 2 

Exports to NAFTA markets, per capita (2000) 2 

Livestock exports, per capita (2000).... 2 

Mining exports, per capita (2000) 2 

Agricultural exports, per capita (2000) 3 

Agricultural GSP, per capita (1998) .... 3 

Employment in Foreign-owned establishments, per capita (1998) 3 

Exports to global markets, per capita (2000) 3 

Manufacturing exports, per capita (2000) - 3 

Mining GSP, per capita (1998) 3 

Per-capita income (1998) - 3 

Transportation GSP, per capita (1998) . 3 

Manufacturing GSP, per capita (1998). - 4 


Sonera's :rank araons tire sis Meccan hnsr states 

(1 = first place, 4 = last place) 


Agricultural GSP, per capita (1998) 1 

Mining GSP, per capita (1998) - 2 

Unemployment rate (low) (2000) .. 3 

Adults with a college degree, per capita (2000) - 4 

Foreign Direct Investment, per capita (2000) 5 

Manufacturing GSP, per capita (1998) 5 

Maquiladora employment, per capita (2000) 5 

Maquiladora productivity (2000) - 5 

Per-capita income (1998) - 5 

Transportation GSP, per capita (1998) 6 
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The NAFTA indicators measure changes in the Region’s share of commodity and traffic flows and, thus, indirectly the Region’s 
competitiveness within the NAFTA area. 

• Share of exports to NAFTA markets 

* Share of U.S.-Mexico global exports 

* Share of U.S.-Mexico BPOE* commodity flow 

* Share of electric/electronic shipments via U.S.-Mexico BPOE* 

* Share of machinery shipments via U.S.-Mexico BPOE* 

• Share of plastic materials shipments via U.S.-Mexico BPOE* 

• Share of agricultural shipments via U.S.-Mexico BPOE* 

• Share of truck traffic via U.S.-Mexico BPOE* 



The supplements to the NAFTA indicators give information about how Arizona and Sonora have performed individually in 
several areas. 

• Arizona’s and Sonora’s shares of exports to NAFTA markets 

• Arizona’s and Sonora’s shares of U.S.-Mexico global exports 


*BPOE = Border Ports Of Entry 
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Region’s share of exports to NAFTA markets 

Definition: This indicator measures the change in Arizona-Sonora’s share of combined exports relative to total intra-NAFTA 
trade— that is, all exports from one North American country to another. An increase in market share suggests an improvement 
in the Region’s competitive position within the NAFTA markets. 


Basic Facts 

The Region exported $12.2 billion 
worth of merchandise to NAFTA 
markets in 2000, representing a 104.9 
percent increase in comparison with 
1993. Arizona’s exports in 2000 
totaled $6.6 billion while Sonora’s 
exports totaled over $5.6 billion. 


Region’s Trend 

Total intra-NAFTA trade amounted to 
more than $573 billion in 2000, an 
increase of 1 1 8.3 percent over the 1 993 
level. The Region’s share of exports to 
NAFTA markets was 2.1 percent in 
2000, which is lower than its 1993 
share of 2.3 percent. 


What the Indicator Suggests (1999-2000) 

The Region expanded its share of 
exports to NAFTA markets between 
1999 and 2000, increasing from 2.0 to 
2.1 percent. 

Region’s share of exports 


to NAFTA markets. 2.1% 

Change in Region’s 

share t 5.0% 


Region’s Exports to NAFTA Markets 
($ in billions) 



■ Arizona Sonora 


Trend in Exports to NAFTA Markets: 
Region and Total NAFTA Area (1993=100) 



— • — Region — » — MAFIA, area 


Region's Share of Exports to 
NAFTA Markets (%) 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 


Region’s relative 
position.. — 


IMPROVED 


1999 2000 


SOURCES: MISER <OM data). Cl AD, SECOFI, Banco de Mexico. 
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Share of exports to NAFTA markets 

How Arizona and Sonora performed individually 


Trend in Exports to NAFTA Markets: 
Arizona and Sonora (1993=100) 

300 -r - 



60 -I r— r i — r— 1 . 1 

1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


■ m Arizona —a* — Sonora 


Arizona's Share of U.S. Exports to 
NAFTA Markets (%) 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Arizona’s and Sonora’s Trends 

Arizona’s NAFTA exports have 
increased 166.8 percent since 3993, 
compared to the 76.1 percent increase 
in total U.S. exports to NAFTA 
markets. Sonora has increased its 
NAFTA exports 61.2 percent since 
1993, while Mexico’s exports to 
NAFTA markets have increased 239.9 
percent. 


Arizona’s Share (1999-2000) 
Arizona’s exports to NAFTA markets 
jumped 37.1 percent from 1999 to 
2000. Arizona’s share of U.S. exports 
to NAFTA markets has grown from 2.5 
percent in 1993 to 3.7 percent in 2000. 

Arizona’s share of exports 
to NAFTA markets 3.7% 

Change in Arizona’s share T 27.6% 

Arizona’s relative 

position IMPROVED 


Sonora's Share of U.S. Exports to 
NAFTA Markets (%) 



SOURCES: MISER (OM data). Cl AD, SECOF1, Banco de Mdxico. 


Sonora’s Share (1999-2000) 

In contrast to Arizona, Sonora has 
continued to experience slower growth 
in NAFTA exports than Mexico as a 
whole. Sonora’s share was 3.7 percent 
in 2000, compared to 7.9 percent in 
1993. 

Sonora’s share of exports 

to NAFTA markets..... 3.7% 

Change in Sonora’s share 4 -9.8% 


Sonora's relative 
position. 


.DECLINED 
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Region’s share of U.S.-Mexico global exports 

Definition: Share of global exports measures changes in Arizona-Sonora’s share of total exports from the U.S. and Mexico. It 
indirectly measures the Region’s competitiveness in the global economy. 


Basic Facts 

Combined global exports from Arizona 
and Sonora were worth over $21 billion 
in 2000, an increase of 99 percent over 
the 1993 level. Arizona accounted for 
$15.7 billion of the Region’s global 
exports, while Sonora contributed 
almost $6.1 billion. 


Region’s Trend 

Total combined global exports from the 
U.S. and Mexico totaled $946.8 billion 
in 2000, an increase of 83.3 percent 
since 1993. The Region’s share of 
U.S.-Mexico exports to the world was 
2.3 percent in 2000, compared to 2.1 
percent in 1993. 


25 

20 

15 

10 


0 

1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 

■ Arizona S3 Sonora 

Region's Exports to the World 
($ in billions) 

25 

20 

15 

10 

5 

0 



• Arizona 52 Sonora 


Region’s Exports to the World 
(S in billions) 



What the Indicator Suggests (1999-2000) 

From 1999 to 2000, the Region 3.C 

experienced a greater rate of growth in 
global exports than the whole of the 2 - 3 

U.S. and Mexico, increasing its share 2 Q 

of U.S.-Mexico global exports, 

1.5 

Region’s share of U.S.-Mexico 
global exports 2.3% 1.0 

Change in Region’s share T 4.5% 0 5 

0.0 

SOURCES: MISER (OM data), CIAD, SECOFI, Banco de Mexico. 


Region's Share of U.S.-Mexico 
Global Exports (%) 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Region’s relative 
position 


......IMPROVED 
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Share of U.S.-Mexico global exports 

How Arizona and Sonora performed individually 



Arizona’s and Sonora’s TYends 

Arizona’s exports to the world have 
increased 1 10.1 percent since 1993, 
compared to 67.9 percent for the whole 
U.S. Sonora’s global exports have 
increased 75.2 percent since 1993 
while Mexico’s have increased 221.1 
percent 


Arizona's Share of U.S. Exports to the World (%) 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Arizona’s Share (1999-2000) 
Arizona continued to expand its share 
of U.S. exports to the world between 
1999 and 2000. Arizona’s share has 
grown from 1 .6 percent in 1993 to 2.0 
percent in 2000. 

Arizona’s share of U.S. 

global exports 2.0% 

Change in Arizona’s share t 5.3% 

Arizona’s relative 

position IMPROVED 


Sonora’s Share of Mexico's Exports to the World (%) 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 

SOURCES : MISER (OM data). Cl AD, SECOFI, Banco de Mexico. 


Sonora’s Share (1999-2000) 
From 1999 to 2000, Sonora’s global 
exports decreased while Mexico’s 
global exports continued to increase. 
Sonora’s share of Mexico’s exports to 
the world has declined from 6.8 percent 
in 1993 to 3.7 percent in 2000. 

Sonora’s share of Mexico’s 


global exports...... 3.7% 

Change in Sonora’s share 1 -7.5% 

Sonora’s relative 

position,.. DECLINED 
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Region’s share of U.S.-Mexico BPOE commodity flow 


Definition: Share of cross-border commodity flow measures changes in the dollar value of the commodity flow through the 
Region’s six border ports-of-entry in comparison with total commodity flow through all U.S.-Mexico border poits-of-entry. An 
increase in relative share indicates an increase in the relative importance of the Region as a gateway to and from Mexico, 


Basic Facts 

More than $20 billion of commodities 
passed through the Region’s border 
ports-of-entry in 2000, an increase of 
26.2 percent since 1999, and an 
increase of 132.2 percent since 1993. 


Cross-Border Commodity Flow through Arizona- 
Sonora Border Ports-of-Entry ($ in billions) 



Region’s Trend Trends in Exports to the World: Arizona and Sonora 

(1993=100) 

The total value of commodities passing 220 

through all U.S.-Mexico border ports- 2 oo 

of-entry totaled $218.6 billion in 2000, 
an increase of 201 . 1 percent since 180 

1993. For the latest year, from 1999 to 160 

2000, the Region experienced a greater J4Q 

increase in commodity flow than the 
average for U.S.-Mexico border states. 1 20 

100 
so 

— • — Arizona — »— Sonora 



What the Indicator Suggests (1999-2000) 

Although the Region’s share is still 
below its 1993 level of 12.1 percent, the 
Region’s share increased from 9.1 to 
9.3 percent in the past year. 

Region’s share of U.S.-Mexico 


BPOE commodity flow. 9.3% 

Change in Region’s 

share.. , T 2.2% 

Region’s relative 

position IMPROVED 


Region's Share of U.S.-Mexico 
Cross-Border Commodity Flow (%) 



1993 1994 1995 5996 1997 1998 1999 2000 

SOURCES: US1TC. 
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Region’s share of electric/electronic shipments via U.S.-Mexico BPOE 


Definition: This Indicator measures the total flow of electric/eiectronic equipment through the Region’s border ports-of-entry. 
and compares the trend in flow through all U.S.-Mexico border ports-of-entry. Change in the Region’s share of shipments 
suggests change in the Region’s relative position within the NAFTA trade area. 


Shipments of Electric/Electronic Equipment through 
the Region's BPOE's ($ in billions) 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Basic Facts 

Over $6.9 billion in electric and 
electronic equipment passed through 
tiie Region’s border ports-of-entry in 
2000, an increase of 58 percent from 
1999, and an increase of 187.4 percent 
since 1993. 



Region's Share of Electric/Electronic Equipment 



1993 1994 1995 1996 


Region’s Trend 

The total value of electric/eiectronic 
equipment passing through all U.S.- 
Mexico border ports-of-entry totaled 
$100.8 billion in 2000, an increase of 
198.7 percent since 1993. The 
Region’s share of U.S.-Mexico border 
states’ shipments was 10.8 percent in 
2000, which is below its 1993 level of 
11.5 percent. 


What the Indicator Suggests (1999-2000) 

From 1999 to 2000 the Region experi- 
enced a greater increase in the flow of 
electric/clectronic equipment than the 
average for U.S.-Mexico border states. 

Region’s share of U.S.-Mexico 
electric/eiectronic shipments 1 0.8% 

Change in Region’s 

share t 24.1% 


SOURCE: USITC. 


1997 1998 1999 2000 


Region’s relative 
position 


IMPROVED 
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Region’s share of machinery shipments via U.S.-Mexico BPOE 

Definition; This indicator measures the total flow of machinery through the Region’s border ports-of-entry, and compares the 
trend in this flow to that going through all U.S.-Mexico border ports-of-entry. 


Basic Facts 

Almost $1.8 billion in machinery 
passed through the Region’s border 
ports-of-entry in 2000, an increase of 
4.1 percent from 1999, and an increase 
of 73.9 percent since 1993. 


Shipments of Machinery and Equipment through 
Region's BPOE's ($ in billions) 



Region’s Trend 

The total value of machinery shipments 
passing through all U.S.-Mexico border 
ports-of-entry totaled $45.9 billion in 
2000, an increase of 293.9 percent 
since 1993. The Region’s share of 
border states’ machinery shipments has 
fallen from 11.9 percent in 1993 to 5.9 
percent in 2000. 


Shipments of Machinery and Equipment through 
Region's BPOE's ($ in billions) 

2.5 

10 

t.5 

l.o 

0.5 

0.0 

1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 



What the Indicator Suggests (1999-2000) 

From 1999 to 2000 the Region experi- 
enced a smaller increase in the flow of 
machinery shipments than the average 
for U.S.-Mexico border states. 

Region’s share of U.S.-Mexico 


machinery shipments... 5.9% 

Change in Region’s 

share 4- -13.2% 

Region’s relative 

position DECLINED 


Region’s Share of Machinery and Equipment Shipments 



1993 1994 199S 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 

SOURCE: usrrc. 
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Region’s share of plastic materials shipments via U.S.-Mexico BPOE 

Definition; The shipment of plastic materials through the Region’s border ports-of-entry provides a measurement of the 
Region’s share of total commodity flow though U.S.-Mexico border ports-of-entry. 



Basic Facts 

Almost $666 million in plastic materi- 
als passed through the Region’s border 
ports-of-entry in 2000, an increase of 
18.1 percent from 1999, and an 
increase of 159.1 percent since 1993. 


Shipments of Plastics through Region's BPOEs Region’s Trend 

($ in millions) 

The total value of plastics shipments 
passing through all U.S.-Mexico border 
ports-of-entry totaled almost $8.4 
billion in 2000, an increase of 237.7 
percent since 1 993. The Region’s 
share of border states’ plastics ship- 
ments has fallen from 10.4 percent in 
1993 to 7.9 percent in 2000. 


1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 

What the Indicator Suggests (1999-2900) 

From 1999 to 2000 the Region experi- 
enced a smaller increase in the flow of 
plastic shipments than the average for 
U.S.-Mexico border states. 

Region’s share of U.S.-Mexico 
plastic materials shipments 7.9% 


Change in Region’s 

share ^ -6.0% 

Region’s relative 

position DECLINED 
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Region’s share of agricultural shipments via U.S.-Mexico BPOE 

Definition: Share of agricultural shipments measures the share of Mexican agricultural exports that pass through the Region’s 
six border ports-of-entry relative to ail U.S.-Mexico border ports-cf-entry. An increase in this indicator suggests a strengthening 
of the Region’s relative position in NAFTA agricultural trade. 



Basie Facts 

In 2000, the six Arizooa-Sonora border 
ports-of-entiy handled $1-2 billion 
worth of fresh produce, grown mainly 
in Sinaloa and Sonora. This represents 
an increase of 58.8 percent since 1993, 
but a decrease of 13.8 percent since 
1999. 


Agricultural Shipments through Region's Border 
Ports-of-Entry ($ in millions) 



Region’s Trend 

The total value of Mexican agricultural 
shipments passing through all U.S.- 
Mexico border ports-of-entry totaled 
almost $2.9 billion in 2000, an increase 
of 59.3 percent since 1993. The 
Region’s share of agricultural ship- 
ments in 2000 was 42.3 percent, 
compared to 42.4 percent in 1993. 


Trend in Agricultural Shipments: Region and U.S.-Mexico 
Border States (1993=100) 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 

— • — Region — «s — U.S.-Mexico Border States 


What the Indicator Suggests (1999-2000) 

From 1999 to 2000, the U.S.-Mexico 
border states experienced a 5.2 percent 
decline in agricultural shipments, while 
the Region's shipments declined by 
13.8 percent. 

Region’s share of U.S.-Mexico 


agricultural shipments........... 42.3% 

Change in Region’s 

share 4 - -9.2% 

Region’s relative 

position, DECLINED 


Region's Share of Agricultural Shipments through U.S.- 
Mexico Border Ports-of-Entry (%) 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 

SOURCE: USITC. 
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SOURCE: USDOT. 


1997 


1998 1999 2000 


Region’s relative 
position 


DECLINED 
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The regional economic integration indicators measure Arizona and Sonora’s progress in becoming a single economic region. 


• Cross-border vehicle traffic 

• Persons crossing the border 

• Air passenger traffic 

• Binational commissions attendance 
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Cross-border vehicle traffic 

Definition; Vehicle traffic is one of the most straight-forward measures of the cross-border exchange of people and goods 
between two states. The measure used in this report includes both commercial (i.e., trucks) and noncommercial (i.e., passenger 
car) traffic. Although vehicle traffic is used here primarily as a measure of cross-border interaction, it also provides an indicator 
of infrastructure needs, by showing changes in the number of vehicles using Arizona and Sonora highways. 


Basic Facts 

More than 10.6 million vehicles 
crossed from Sonora into Arizona in 
2000, an increase of 3.1 percent from 
the previous year, and an increase of 
18,8 percent from 1993. 


Number of Trucks Crossing from Mexico into Arizona 
(in thousands) 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


What the Indicator Suggests (1999-2000) 

Number of vehicles crossing 

the border from Sonora 

to Arizona T 3.1% 


Cross-Border Vehicle Traffic from Sonora to Arizona: 



1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


SOURCES: INSandU.S. Customs Service. 
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Persons crossing the harder 

Definition: The number of persons crossing the border either in vehicles or as pedestrians reflects the intensity of economic, 
cultural and other interaction between Arizona and Sonora. Most of these interactions are local in nature. Residents from both 
sides cross the border for shopping, work, business, family visits or entertainment. 


Number of Persons Crossing the Border from 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Basic Facts 

More than 35 million people crossed 
the border from Sonora to Arizona in 
2000. This is an increase of 4.4 
percent from 1999 and an increase of 
18.6 percent since 1993. 


Persons Crossing from Mexico to Arizona: 



1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


What the Indicator Suggests (1999-2000) 

Number of persons crossing 

the border from Sonora 

to Arizona T 4.4% 


SOURCES: INS and U.S. Customs Service. 
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SOURCE: USDOT. 
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Binational commissions attendance 

Definition: This indicator measures changes in the number of participants from Arizona and Sonora at joint plenary sessions of 
the Arizona-Mexico Commission and the Comisidn Sonora- Arizona. The sister organizations were formed in 1959 with the 
purpose of promoting commercial and cultural ties between Arizona and Sonora. Membership consists of representatives of 
government agencies, private sector organizations, institutions of higher education and the general citizenry. Since 1993 the 
commissions have taken on a leading role in the binational strategic economic development planning process. Plenary sessions 
are organized twice a year, one talcing place in Arizona and the other in Sonora. Although a number of factors influence 
participation, attendance at plenary sesions can be used as a proxy for level of interest in binational cooperation. 


Arizona-Mexico Commission/Comision Sonora-Arizona Plenary 
Session Attendance 



1998 1999 2000 


Basic Facts 

The number of participants at the June 
2000 plenary session (held in Tucson) 
was 454, an increase of 14.4 percent 
compared to the June 1 999 plenary 
session (Phoenix). 



SOURCE: AMC. 
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The leading sectors indicators monitor trends in economic activities identified as the driving forces in the Region’s economy. 
The binational regional economic development plan supports strengthening of regional industrial clusters that transcend the 
border and build on complementary resources and cross-border networks. 

OVERALL ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE 

• Share of border states’ gross state product (GSP) 

MANUFACTURING/MAQUILADORA SECTOR 

• Share of border states’ manufacturing production 

• Share of U.S.-Mexico manufacturing exports 

• Share of Mexico’s maquiladora employment 

AGRIBUSINESS SECTOR 

• Share of border states’ agricultural production 

• Share of U.S.-Mexico agricultural exports 

• Share of U.S.-Mexico livestock exports 

MINING SECTOR 

• Share of border states’ mining production 

• Share of U.S.-Mexico mining exports 

TRANSPORTATION SECTOR 

• Share of border states’ transportation services 



The supplements to the Leading Sectors indicators give information about how Arizona and Sonora have performed individually 
in a number of areas. 

OVERALL ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE 

• Arizona’s and Sonora’s shares of border states’ gross state product (GSP) 

« Arizona’s employment in foreign-owned establishments (FOE) 

* Sonora's share of foreign direct investment (FDI) 

MANUFACTURING/MAQUILADORA SECTOR 

• Arizona’s and Sonora’s shares of border states’ manufacturing production 

* Arizona’s and Sonora’s shares of U.S.-Mexico manufacturing expons 

• Sonora’s ratio of border states’ maquiladora productivity 

AGRIBUSINESS SECTOR 

• Arizona’s and Sonora’s shares of border states’ agricultural production 

* Arizona’s and Sonora’s shares of U.S.-Mexico agricultural exports 

* Arizona’s and Sonora’s shares of U.S.-Mexico livestock exports 
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MINING SECTOR 

• Arizona’s and Sonora’s shares of border states’ mining production 

• Arizona’s and Sonora’s shares of U.S.-Mexico mining exports 

TRANSPORTATION SECTOR 

• Arizona’s and Sonora’s shares of border states’ transportation services 


REGIONAL ECONOMIC INDICATORS: ARIZON A SONORA REGION 2001 
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Region’s share ofborder states’ gross state product (GSP) 

Definition: This indicator evaluates the Region’s overall economic performance by comparing Arizona-Sonora’s combined GSP 
to that for the entire U.S.-Mexico border region. 


Bask Facts 

The combined GSP of Arizona and 
Sonora was $144.3 billion in 1998, an 
increase of 51.7 percent since 1993. 
Arizona contributed $133.8 billion to 
the Region’s combined GSP, while 
Sonora contributed $10.5 billion. 


Region’s Trend 

The combined GSP for all U.S. and 
Mexico border states in 1998 was over 
$2 trillion, a 355 percent increase over 
the 1993 level. The Region’s share of 
the combined U.S.-Mexico GSP has 
increased from 6.3 percent in 1993 to 
7.1 percent in 1998. 



Number of Persons Crossing the Border from 
Sonora to Arizona (in millions) 
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What the Indicator Suggests ( 1997 - 1998 ) Region's Share of US-Mexico Border Region GSP (%) 


Between 1997 and 3998, the Region’s 
GSP continued to grow at a faster rate 
than the average for the whole U.S.- 
Mexico border region. 

Region’s share of U.S.-Mexico 
border states’ GSP. 7.1% 

Change in Region’s 

share ., T 1.4% 

Region’s relative 

position ....IMPROVED 



SOURCES: BEA.INBGI. 
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Share of borde Aates’ gross state product (GSP) 

How Arizona and Sonora performed individually 


Trends in GSP: 

Arizona and Sonora ( 1993=100) 



Arizona’s Share of U.S. Border States' GSP (%) 


Arizona’s and Sonora’s Trends 

Arizona’s GSP has grown 56.6 percent 
since 1993, while the GSP for the 
whole U.S. border region has grown 
36.8 percent. Sonora’s GSP has grown 
8.6 percent since 1993, while the GSP 
of all Mexican border states has 
increased 12.8 percent. 


Arizona’s Share (1997-1998) 



1593 1994 1995 3996 1997 1998 

SOURCES: BEA.1NECH. 


Arizona continued to have greater 
growth in GSP than the U.S. border 
region as a whole. Arizona’s share of 
U.S. border states’ total GSP has risen 
from 6.0 percent in 1993 to 6.9 percent 
in 1998. 

Arizona’s share of U.S. 

border states’ GSP. 6.9% 

Change in Arizona’s share T 1.5% 

Arizona’s relative 

position IMPROVED 

Sonora’s Share (1997-1998) 
Sonora had slightly slower growth in 
GSP than the whole Mexico border 
region. Sonora’s share has fallen from 
12.2 percent m 1993 to 11.7 percent in 
1998. 

Sonora’s share of Mexico 

border states’ GSP. 11.7% 

Change in Sonora’s share. 4 -1.7% 

Region’s relative 

position DECLINED 
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Arizona’s share of ES. border states’ employment in foreign owned 
establishments (FOE) 

Definition: Outlays by forelgn-owned investors to acquire or establish businesses in Arizona reflect favorable opinions about 
economic conditions in die state, Arizona’s share of U.S. employment in foreign-owned establishments is used as a proxy 
indicator for the amount of foreign investment. 

Basic Facts 

70.000 

Arizona had 63,400 people employed 
in foreign owned establishments in 60,000 

1998, an increase of 21.0 percent since 
1993. 50,000 

40.000 

30.000 

20.000 
10,000 
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Arizona’s Trend 

Over one million people were employed 
in foreign owned establishments in the 
four U.S. border states in 1998, an 
increase of 18.2 percent since 1993. 
Arizona’s sham of U.S. border states’ 
employment in FOE was 5.9 percent in 
1998, compared to 5.8 percent in 1993. 


1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 I99S 

— • — Arizona — m — U.S. Border States 


Trends in Employment in Foreign Owned Establishments: 



Number of Employees in Foreign Owned Establishments 
in Arizona 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 


Arizona’s Share (1997-1998) 

Between 1997 and 1998, Arizona had 
slightly slower growth in employment 
in foreign owned establishments than 
the whole U.S. border region. - 

Arizona’s share of U.S. border 
states’ employment in FOE 5.9% 

Charge in Arizona’s 

share — -1.7% 



Arizona’s relative 
position 


DECLINED 


SOURCE: BEA. 
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Sonora’s share ofSfedcan border states’ foreign direct investment (FDI) 


Definition: Foreign direct investment is one of the most common indicators reflecting confidence of foreign investors in a 
country’s economy. It is also an indicator of the globalization process. 


FDI in Sonora 
($ in millions) 



1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Trends in Foreign Direct Investment: Sonora and 



1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 

— • — Sonora — av— Mexican Border States 


Basic Facts 

Sonora had $381 million in foreign 
direct investment in 2000, an increase 
of 108.3 percent from 1999 and an 
increase of 255.5 percent since 1993. 


Sonora’s Trend 

Total foreign direct investment in the 
whole Mexico border region summed 
over $3.6 billion in 2000, an increase 
of 79.9 percent since 1993. From 1999 
to 2000, foreign direct investment in 
the total Mexico border region actually 
decreased by half a percent as Sonora’s 
FDI grew dramatically. 


Sonora's Share of Mexican Border States' Foreign 



SOURCE: SNCI. 


Sonora’s Share (1999-2000) 

Sonora’s share of FDI increased from 
5.0 percent in 1999 to 10.5 percent in 
2000 . 

Sonora’s share Mexican 

border states’ FDI 10.5% 

Change in Sonora’s 

share T 110.0% 

Region’s relative 

position IMPROVED 
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Region’s share of border states’ manufacturing production 

Definition: Manufacturing contribution to GSP is used to measure manufacturing production. This indicator monitors whether 
the Arisona-Sonora Region is enhancing its relative position in the manufacturing sector within the U.S.-Mexico border region. 


Basic Facts 

The combined manufacturing GSP of 
Arizona and Sonora was over $22 
billion in 1998, a 62.8 percent increase 
since 1993. Arizona’s manufacturing 
GSP totaled $19,9 billion and Sonora’s 
totaled $2.1 billion. 


1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 

■ Arizona E Sonora 

Region’s Trend Trends in GSP: 

Arizona and Sonora (1993=100) 

The combined manufacturing GSP for ll50 

all U.S. and Mexico border states in 
1 998 was $298 billion, a 37.7 percent 140 

increase over the 1993 level. The 
Region’s share of manufacturing GSP 120 

has expanded from 6.2 percent in 1993 
to 7 .4 percent in 1998. too 

80 

60 

1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 

— •— Arizona — « — Sonora 



Region’s Manufacturing Production 



What the Indicator Suggests (1997-1998) 

Between 1997 and 1998, the Region’s 
manufacturing GSP continued to grow 
at a faster rate than the average for the 
whole U.S.-Mexico border region. 

Region’s share of U.S.-Mexico 
border states' manufacturing 
production 7.4% 

Change In Region’s share.. T 1.4% 

Region’s relative 

position IMPROVED 


Region's Share of U.S.-Mexico Border States’ 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 

SOURCES: BEA.INEGL 
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Share of border states’ manufacturing production 

How Arizona and Sonora performed individually 



Trends in Manufacturing Production: 
Arizona and Sonora (1993=100) 



Arizona’s and Sonora’s Trends 

Arizona’s manufacturing GSP has 
grown 66.9 percent since 1993, while 
the GSP for the whole U.S. border 
region has grown 38.4 percent. 
Sonora's GSP has grown 31.8 percent 
since 1993, while the GSP of all 
Mexican border states has increased 
29.4 percent. 


Arizona's Share of U.S. Border States' Manufacturing 



Arizona’s Share (1997-1998) 
Arizona continued to have greater 
growth in manufacturing GSP than the 
U.S. border region as a whole, growing 
from 6.0 percent in 1993 to 7.2 percent 
in 1998. 

Arizona’s share of U.S. 
border states’ manufacturing 
production 7.2% 

Change in Arizona’s share T 1 .4% 

Arizona’s relative 

pusilion IMPROVED 


Sonora's Share of Mexican Border States' Manufacturing 



1993 3994 

SOURCES: BEA, INEGI. 


Sonora’s Share (1997-1998) 
Between 1997 and 1998, Sonora had 
slower growth in manufacturing GSP 
than the whole Mexico border region. 
However, Sonora’s share of 9.2 percent 
in 1998 is still higher than its 1993 
level of 9.0 percent. 

Sonora’s share of Mexican 
border states’ manufacturing 
production 9.2% 


1995 


1996 


1997 


3998 


Change in Sonora’s share <1 -4.2% 

Sonora’s relative position.-DECLINED 
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Region’s share of U.S.-Mexico manufacturing exports 

Definition: Share of manufacturing exports measures whether the Arizona-Sonora Region increased its share of world exports 
relative to the U.S.-Mexieo combined exports, an indirect indicator of changes in the Region’s competitiveness. 


The Region exported $19.6 billion in 
manufactured products in 2000, an 
increase of 117.6 percent since 1993. 
Arizona exported $14.9 billion in 
manufactured products and Sonora 
exported $4.7 billion. 


Region's Exports of Manufactured Products 
($ in billions) 


10.8 

10 f - AO- -me 


16.2 


Region’s Trend 

Total manufacturing exports from the 
U.S. and Mexico totaled $870.9 billion 
in 2000, an increase of 87 percent since 
1993. The Region’s share has grown 
from 1.9 percent in 1993 to 23 percent 
in 2000. 


1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1999 1999 2000 


Trends in Manufacturing Experts: Region Compared to All 
U.S.-Mexico (1993=100) 



1993 1994 199S 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 

— Region — U.S.-Mexico 


What the Indicator Suggests (1999-2000) 


Region’s Share of U.S.-Mexico Manufacturing Exports (%) 


The Region had a greater percentage 
growth in manufacturing exports than 
all of U.S.-Mexico from 1999 to 2000. 

Region’s share of U.S.-Mexico 
manufacturing exports 2.3% 

Change in Region’s 

share. T 4.5% 

Region’s relative 

position ..IMPROVED 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 

SOURCES: MISER (OM data), CIAD, SECOFI, Banco de Mexico. 
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Share of U S.-Mexico manufacturing exports 

How Arizona and Sonora performed individually 


Trends in Manufacturing Exports: 



1993 1994 I99S 1996 1997 199S 1999 2000 

1 • ' Arizona Sonora 


Arizona's Share of U.S. Manufacturing Exports (%) 



1993 1994 1995 1995 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Arizona’s and Sonora’s Trends 

Arizona’s manufacturing exports have 
grown 108.6 percent since 3993 while 
U.S. exports have grown 71.2 percent. 
Since 1993, Sonora’s manufacturing 
exports have grown 152.0 percent, 
while Mexico’s have grown 24 4.6 
percent. 


Arizona’s Share (1999-2000) 
Arizona’s manufacturing exports grew 
21.9 percent from 1999 to 2000, com- 
pared to a 12.8 percent increase for all of 
the U.S. Arizona’s share of U.S. manu- 
facturing exports has grown from 1.7 
percent in 1993 to 2.1 percent in 2000. 

Arizona’s share of U.S. 
manufacturing exports............ 2.1% 

Change in Arizona’s share T 10.5% 

Arizona’s relative 

position IMPROVED 


Sonora’s Share of Mexico's Manufacturing Exports (%) 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Sonora’s Share (1999-2000) 

From 1999 to 2000, Sonora reversed its 
decline in manufacturing exports, but 
continued to grow at a slower rate than 
the rest of Mexico. Sonora’s share has 
fallen from 4.4 percent in 1993 to 3.2 
percent in 2000. 

Sonora’s share of Mexican 
manufacturing exports 3.2% 

Change in Sonora’s share 4 - -11.1% 


SOURCES: MISER (OM d«a). Cl AD, SECOFI, Banco de Mexico. 


Sonora’s relative 
position 


.DECLINED 
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Sonora’s share of maquiladora employment 

Definition: The maquiladora sector exports the majority of its products to foreign markets and attracts the majority of foreign 
direct investment in Mexico. Employment expansion in the maquiladora sector, therefore, reflects increased attractiveness of the 
Region in the global economy, 

Basic Facts 

Sonora’s maquiladoras employed 120 

105391 people in 2000, an increase of 
13.1 percent since 1999 and an 
increase of 145.5 percent since 1993. 

Over one million people were employed 
in maquiladoras in Mexican border ^ 

states in 2000, an increase of 1 1 7.5 
percent since 1993. 40 

20 

o 

1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Sonora's Maquiladora Employment 
(in thousands) 



Sonora’s TYend 

Sonora’s maquiladora employment has 
grown 145.4 percent since 1993 while 
maquiladora employment in the 
Mexican border states' as a whole has 
grown 1 1 7.5 percent in the same time 
period. Sonora’s share has expanded 
from 8.8 percent in 1993 to 9.9 percent 
in 2000. 


Sonora's Maquiladora Employment 



1993 1994 1995 1996 3997 1998 1999 2000 


Sonora’s Share (1999-2000) 

From 1999 to 2000, Sonora’s share of 
Mexican border states’ maquiladora 
employment remained constant. 

Sonora’s share of Mexico 
border states’ maquiladora 
employment — 9.9% 

Change in Sonora’s share <-* 0.0% 

Sonora’s relative 

position UNCHANGED 


Sonora's Share of Mexican Border States' 



1993 1994 199S 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 

SOURCE: SECOF1. 
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Sonora’s ratio ofborder states’ maquiladora productivity 

Definition: According to INEG1, productivity in the maquiladora industry is measured in terms of value added per employee. 
Sonora’s productivity rates are compared with the average productivity in Mexico’s border states. Increase in productivity 
indicates improvement in regional competitiveness for business investment. 


Productivity in Maquiladoras: Sonora and Mexico Border 
States ($ per employee) 



1993 1994 1995 1996 199? 1998 1999 2000 

■ Sonora r S Mexican Border States 

Maquiladora Productivity Trend: Sonora versus Mexican 
Border States (1993-100) 



Sonora’s maquiladora productivity 
averaged $10,735 per employee per 
year in 2000, an increase of 1 6.5 
percent since 3 999 and an increase of 
20.3 percent since 1993. Average 
productivity for all Mexican border 
states was $13,217 per employee per 
year, an Increase of 15.3 percent since 
1999 and an increase of 33 .4 percent 
since 1993. 


Sonora’s productivity lags behind the 
average productivity for all Mexican 
border states, increasing 20.3 percent 
since 1993, compared to an average 
increase of 31.4 percent for all Mexican 
border states. 


1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 

— • — Sonora —&> — Mexican Border States 


Maquiladora Productivity: Sonora’s Productivity as % 
of the Mexican Border State’s Average 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 


Sonora’s Ratio (1999-2000) 

Productivity in Sonora’s maquiladoras 
increased at a greater rate than for the 
whole Mexican border region between 
1999 and 2000. 

Sonora’s ratio of 

Mexico border states’ 

productivity. 81.2% 

Change in Sonora’s ratio T 1 .0% 

Sonora’s relative 

position IMPROVED 
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Region’s share of border states’ agricultural production 


Definition: Agricultural contribution to GSP is used as a measure of agricultural production. This indicator measures changes 
in the Region’s agricultural production relative to the whole U.S.-Mexico border region. An increased share suggests that the 
Region has enhanced its relative position among the U.S.-Mexico border states. 


Basic Facts 

The Region’s agricultural QSP totaled 
neariy $4 billion in 1998, an increase 
of 12.6 percent since 1993. Arizona’s 
agricultural GSP was over $2.9 billion 
while Sonora’s was slightly over $1 
billion. 


Region's Agricultural GSP 
($ in billions) 

« n -A . 



1993 2994 1995 1996 1997 1998 


■ Arizona S3 Sonora 


Region’s Trend 

The agricultural GSP of all U.S.- 
Mexico border states totaled $48.9 
billion in 1998, an increase of 15.8 
percent since 1993. The Region’s 
share of 8.1 percent in 1998 is below its 
1993 share of 8.3 percent. 


Trends in Agricultural GSP: Region and 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 


— • — Region — * — U.S.- Mexico Border States 


What the Indicator Suggests (1997-1998) 

The Region had a greater percentage 
growth in agricultural GSP between 
1997 and 1998 than the whole U.S.- 
Mexico border region. 

Region’s share of U.S.-Mexico 
border states’ agricultural 
production - 8.1% 

Change in Region’s share T 3.8% 

Region’s relative 

position IMPROVED 


Region's Share of U.S.-Mexico Border States* 
Agricultural GSP (%) 



3993 1994 1995 1996 1997 199S 

SOURCES: BE A, INEGI. 
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Share of borderirfates’ agricultural production 

How Arizona and Sonora performed individually 


Trend in Agricultural GSP: 

Arizona and Sonora (1993=100) Arizona’s and Sonora’s Trends 

Arizona’s agricultural GSP has 
increased 36.3 percent since 1993, 
while the U.S. border region as a whole 
has seen an increase of 1 9.6 percent. 
Sonora’s agricultural GSP has shrunk 
25.1 percent since 1993, while the 
Mexico border region’s agricultural 
GSP has shrunk 14.9 percent. 


1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 

—• — Arizona — — Sonora 



Arizona's Share of U.S. Border States' Agricultural 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 


Sonora's Share of Mexican Border States' 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 

SOURCES: BEA.INEOi. 


Arizona’s Share (1997-1998) 

Arizona had greater rate of growth in 
agricultural GSP between 1997 and 
1998 than the U.S. border region. 
Arizona’s share has grown from 5.7 
percent in 1993 to 6.5 percent in 1998. 

Arizona’s share of U.S. 

border states’ agricultural 

production 6.5% 

Change in Arizona’s share T 6.6% 

Arizona’s relative 

position i IMPROVED 

Sonora’s Share (1997-1998) 

Both Sonora and the entire Mexico 
border region had declines in agricultural 
GSP between 1997 and 1998, Sonora 
declined at a greater rate. Sonora’s share 
has fallen from 29.2 percent in 1993 to 
25.7 percent in 1998, 

Sonora’s share of Mexican 
border states’ agricultural 


production 25.7% 

Change in Sonora’s share -I >5.5% 


Sonora’s relative position. . .DECLINED 
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Region’s share of U.S.-Mexico agricultural exports 

Definition: Trends in exports of agricultural products to world markers indicate the globalization of the Region’s agricultural 
production. An increase in the Arizona-Sonora Region’s share of U.S.-Mexico global exports suggests an increase in the 
competitiveness of the Region’s agricultural sector. 

Region's Agricultural Exports ($ in millions) 


The Region exported $974 million in 
agricultural products in 2000, an • 
increase of 160.3 percent since 1993. 
Arizona exported $521 million and 
Sonora exported $453 million. 


s,; ..." s I 

gjj ^ j 


Region’s Trend 

The combined agricultural exports of 
the U.S. and Mexico totaled $64.8 
billion in 2000, an increase of 19.7 
percent since 1993. The Region’s 
share in 2000 was 1.5 percent, which is 
higher than its 1993 level of 0.7 
percent. 


■ Arizona S3 Sonora 

Trends in Agricultural Exports: 
Region and U.S.-Mexico (1993=100) 



1998 1999 2000 


What the Indicator Suggests (1999-2000) 

For the latest year,- 1999 to 2000, the 
Region’s share of combined U.S.- 
Mexico agricultural exports was 
unchanged. 

Region’s share of U.S.-Mexico 
agricultural exports 1.5% 

Change in Region’s share 0.0% 


Region’s relative 
position 


...UNCHANGED 


Region's Share of Combined U.S.-Mexico Agricultural 
Exports (%) 



SOURCES: MISER (OM data). Cl AD, SECOFI, Banco de Mexico. 
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Share of U.S.-Mexico agricultural exports 

How Arizona and Sonora performed individually 



Trends in Agricultural Exports: 
Arizona and Sonora (1993=100) 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


— • — Arizona — Sonora 


Arizona’s Share of U.S. Agricultural Exports (%) 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Arizona’s and Sonora’s Trends 

Arizona’s agricultural exports have 
grown 95.6 percent since 1993 while 
U.S. agricultural exports have grown 
only 17.3 percent. Sonora’s agricul- 
tural exports have increased 320.2 
percent since 1993 while Mexico’s 
have increased 70.2 percent. 


Arizona’s Share (1999-2600) 


Arizona’s share of agricultural exports 
increased in 2000, from 0.B percent to 
0.9 percent. Arizona’s share in 1993 
was only 0.5 percent. 

Arizona’s share of U.S. 
agricultural exports 0.9% 

Change in Arizona’s share..... T 12.5% 

Arizona’s relative 

position IMPROVED 


Sonora's Share of Mexico's Agricultural Exports (%) Sonora’s Share (1999-2000) 



Sonora’s agricultural exports declined 
by 4.6 percent between 1999 and 2000, 
compared to an increase of 8.6 percent 
for all of Mexico. Sonora’s 2000 share 
of 10.6 percent was higher than its 
3993 share of 4.3 percent. 

Sonora’s share of Mexican 
agricultural exports 10.6% 

Change in Sonora’s share ■I' -12.4% 


SOURCES: MISER (OM data), CIAD, SECOFI, Banco de Mexico. 


Sonora’s relative position. .DECLINED 
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Region’s sliar^f U.S.-Mexico livestock exports 

Definition: Cattle production is one of the areas with great opportunities for cross-border cooperation between Arizona and 
Sonora agribusiness. 


Basic Facts 

The Region exported $192 million in 
livestock in 2000, an increase of 39.2 
percent since 1993. Sonora accounted 
for the majority of the Region’s exports, 
with $170 million, while Arizona’s 
exports totaled $22 million. 


Region’s Trend 

Combined U.S.-Mexico livestock 
exports totaled almost $1.9 billion in 
2000, a 34.7 percent increase since 
1993. The Region expanded its share 
from 9.9 percent in 1993 to 30.2 
percent in 2000. 


What the Indicator Suggests (1999-2000) 

The Region had a slightly slower rate 
of growth in livestock exports between 
1999 and 2000 than all of U.S. and 
Mexico. 

Region’s share of U.S.-Mexico 
livestock exports 10.2% 

Change in Region’s share -4.7% 


Region's Livestock Exports ($ in millions) 



■ Arizona M Sonora 

Trends in Livestock Exports: Region Compared to All 



Region's Share of U.S.-Mexico Livestock Exports (%) 

16 
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1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 



Region’s relative 
position 


.DECLINED 


SOURCES: MISER (OM data), CIAD, SECOFI, Banco de Mexico. 
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How Arizona and Sonora performed individually 


Trends in Livestock Exports: 
Arizona and Sonora (1993=100) 



Arizona’s and Sonora’s Trends 

Arizona’s livestock exports are 60.1 
percent greater than in 1993, while 
U.S. livestock exports have' grown 49.4 
percent. Sonora’s livestock exports 
have increased 36.9 percent since 1993 
while Mexico’s have increased 11. S 
percent. 


Arizona's Share of U.S. Livestock Exports (%) 

» 1 - - — 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Sonora’s Share of Mexico's Livestock Exports (%) 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 

SOURCES: MISER (OM data), Cl AD, SECOFI, Banco de Mexico. 


Arizona’s Share (1999-2000) 
Arizona had a slightly faster rate of 
growth in livestock exports between 
1999 and 2000 than the entire U.S. 
Arizona’s share in 2000 was 1.7 
percent, compared to 1 .6 percent in 
1993. 

Arizona’s share of U.S. 

livestock exports 1.7% 

Change in Arizona’s share T 6.3% 

Arizona’s relative 

position IMPROVED 

Sonora’s Share (1999-2000) 
Sonora had slower growth in livestock 
exports than all of Mexico for 1999 to 
2000, but retains a relatively large share 
of all Mexican livestock exports, at 28.0 
percent Sonora’s share in 1993 was 
22.9 percent. 

Sonora’s share of Mexican 


livestock exports 28.0% 

Change in Sonora’s share -t -11.4% 

Sonora’s relative 

position DECLINED 
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Region’s share of border states’ mining production 


Definition: Mining contribution to GSP is used as a measure of mining production. The Arizona-Sonora Region’s share of 
mining production, relative to all border states, provides a measure of the Region’s changing position within the entire U.S.- 
Mexico border region. 


Basic Facts 

The Region’s mining GSP totaled 
almost $1.2 billion in 199S, but ft is is 
a decrease from the 1993 amount by 
half a percent. Arizona contributed 
$970 million to the Region’s mining 
GSP while Sonora contributed $193 
million. 


Region’s Mining Contribution to GSP 



l Arizona i~ Sonora 


Region’s Trend 

The combined mining GSP for all U.S. 
and Mexico border states totaled $47.2 
billion in 1998, an increase of 10.4 
percent since 1993. The Region’s 
share of 2,5 percent in 2000 is lower 
than-its 1993 share of 2.7 percent. 


Trends in Mining GSP: Region and U.S.-Mexico 
Border States (1993=100) 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 


— • — Region —* — U.S.-Mexico Border States 


What the Indicator Suggests (1997-1998) 

Both the Region and the entire U.S.- 
Mexico border region had declines in 
mining GSP between 1997 and 1998, 
but the Region’s decline was greater 
than for the total border region. 

Region’s share of U.S.-Mexico 

border states’ mining 

production 2.5% 

Change in Region’s share 4 ' -3.8% 


Region's Share of U.S.-Mexico Border States' 
Mining GSP (%) 



1993 1994 


Region’s relative position..DECLINED 


SOURCES: BEA.INEGI. 


1995 


1996 


1997 
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Share of border states’ mining production 

How Arizona and Sonora performed individually 



Trends in Mining GSP: 
Arizona and Sonora (1993=100) 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 

1 1 '*■ Arizona — ss — Sonora 


Arizona's Share of U.S. Border States' Mining GSP 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 

Sonora's Share of Mexican Border States' Mining GSP 
(%) 



1993 1994 3995 1996 1997 1998 

SOURCES: BEA.JNEGI. 


Arizona’s and Sonora’s Trends 

While the U.S. border region as a 
whole has increased mining GSP by 
10.7 percent since 1993, Arizona’s 
mining GSP has decreased by 1,8 
percent. Sonora has increased its 
mining GSP 6.8 percent over the 1993 
level, while the total mining GSP for 
Mexican border states has declined 1.7 
percent. 


Arizona’s Share (1997-1998) 

Both Arizona and the whole U.S. border 
region experienced declines in mining 
GSP between 1997 and 1998, and 
Arizona’s decline was somewhat greater 
than for the U.S. border region as a 
whole. Arizona’s 1998 share of 2.1 
percent is below its 1993 share of 2.4 
percent. 

Arizona’s share of U.S. border 
states’ mining production 2.1% 

Change in Arizona’s share •i -4.5% 

Arizona’s relative position...DECLINED 

Sonora’s Share (1997-1998) 

Sonora had a 31.7 percent decline in 
mining GSP between 1997 and 1998, 
although its 1998 share of 21.3 percent 
is still above the 1993 level of 19-6 
percent. 

Sonora’s share of Mexican border 
states’ mining production 21.3% 

Change in Sonora’s share...... -I -25.3% 

Sonora’s relative 

position DECLINED 
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Region’s share of U.S.-Mexico mining exports 

Definition: The mining exports indicator monitors changes in the Arizona-Sonora Region’s relative position among U.S.- 
Mexico border states. An increase in the Region’s share suggests that the Region’s competitiveness in this traditional yet 
increasingly globalized economic activity increased. 


The. Region’s mining exports totaled 
$61? million in 2000, an increase of 
112.1 percent since 1993. Sonora 
accounted for $557 million of the 
Region’s exports, while Arizona 
accounted tor $60 million. 


Region’s Mining Exports ($ in millions) 



19S3 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Region’s Trend 

The combined mining exports of the 
U.S. and Mexico equaled $21.7 billion 
in 2000, an increase of 74.9 percent 
since 1993. The Region’s share in 
2000 was 2.8 percent, compared to 2.3 
percent in 1993. 


Trends in Mining Exports: Region and 
U.S.-Mexico (1993=100) 



1994 1995 1S96 1997 1998 1999 


What the Indicator Suggests (1999-2000) 

Between 1999 and 2000, the Region ’3 
mining exports grew at a similar rate as 
mining exports for all of the U.S. and 
Mexico. 

Region’s share of U.S.-Mexico 
mining exports «... 2.8% 

Change in Region’s 

share 0.0% 


Region's Share of Mining Exports (%) 


. Region’s relative 
position 



...UNCHANGED 


1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 19 99 

SOURCES: MISER (OM data). Cl AD, SECOFI, Banco dc M&rico. 
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Share of U.S -Mexico mining exports 

How Arizona and Sonora performed individually 


Trends in Mining Exports: 
Arizona and Sonora (1993=100) 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 199S 1999 2000 

— • — Arizona — 53 — Sonora 


Arizona's Share of U.S. Mining Exports (%) 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Arizona’s and Sonora’s Trends 

Since 1993, Arizona’s mining exports 
have grown only 1 .2 percent, compared 
to an 11.2 percent increase for all of the 
U.S. Sonora’s mining exports have 
increased 140.4 percent since 1993 
while Mexico’s have increased 128.1 
percent. 


Arizona’s Share (1999-2000) 

Arizona’s mining exports declined by 
31.4 percent between 1999 and 2000, 
in contrast to the 6.3 percent increase 
in mining exports for the U.S. as a 
whole. Arizona’s share was 1 .0 percent 
in both 1 993 and 2000. 

Arizona’s share of U.S, 

mining exports 1 .0% 

Change in Arizona’s share.,.. -I -33.3% 

Arizona’s relative 

position DECLINED 


Sonora's Share of Mexico's Mining Exports (%) Sonora’s Share (1999-2000) 



1993 1994 1995 1995 1997 1998 

SOURCES: MISER (OM data). Cl AD, SECOFI, Banco de Mexico. 


Both Sonora and all of Mexico experi- 
enced 64 percent increases in mining 
exports between 1999 and 2000. 
Sonora’s share was 3.4 percent in 1993 
and 3.6 percent in 2000. 

Sonora’s share of Mexican 

mining exports.. 3.6% 

Change in Sonora’s share....... 0.0% 


1999 2000 


Sonora’s relative 
position 


UNCHANGED 
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Region’s share of border states’ transportation services 

Definition: Transportation contribution to GSP is used as a measure of transportation sendees. This indicator is used to monitor 
the strength of the regional transportation sector relative to the entire U.S.-Mexico border region. 


Basic Facts 

The Region’s transportation GSP 
totaled almost $8.3 billion in 1998, an 
increase of 51,9 percent since 1993. 
Arizona contributed $7,3 billion to the 
Region’s transportation GSP while 
Sonora contributed over $1 billion. 


Region’s Trend 

The combined transportation GSP of all 
U.S. and Mexico border states totaled 
$133.4 billion, an increase of 49.3 
percent since 1993. The Region’s 
share was 6.2 percent in 1998, com- 
pared to 6.1 percent in 1993. 


What the Indicator Suggests (1997-1998) 

Between 1997 and 1998, the Region 
had slightly greater growth in transpor- 
tation GSP than the entire U.S.- 
Mexico border region. 

Region’s share of U.S.-Mexico 
border states’ transportation 
services.... 6.2% 

Change in Region’s share 1 1.6% 

Region’s relative 

position. IMPROVED 


Region’s Transportation GSP 
($ in billions) 



1993 1994 199S 1996 1997 1998 

■ Arizona 32 Sonora 


Trends in Transportation GSP: Region and U.S.- 
Mexico Border States (1993=100) 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 

— • — Region —as— U.S.- Mexico Border States 


Share of Transportation GSP: Region and U.S.-Mexico 
Border States (%) 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 

SOURCES: BEA.1NEGI. 
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Share of borders! ates’ transportation services 

How Arizona and Sonora performed individually 


Trends in Transportation GSP: 
Arizona and Sonora (1993=100) 



1993 1994 1995 1996 199? 1998 

• Arizona ■— ® — Sonora 


Arizona's Share of U.S. Border States' Transportation 
GSP (%) 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 

Sonora's Share of Mexican Border States' 
Transportation GSP (%) 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 

SOURCES: BEA.INEGI. 


Arizona’s and Sonora’s Trends 

Arizona’s transportation GSP has 
increased 57.3 percent since 1993, 
compared to 50.7 percent for the total 
U.S. border region. Sonora’s transpor- 
tation GSP has increased 21.8 percent 
since 1993 while the whole Mexico 
border region has increased its trans- 
portation GSP by 33,9 percent. 


Arizona’s Share (1997-1998) 

Arizona continued to experience 
greater growth in transportation GSP 
than the U.S. border region. Arizona’s 
share was 5.6 percent in 1993, rising to 
5.9 percent in 1998. 

Arizona’s share of U.S. border 

states’ transportation 

services 5.9% 

Change in Arizona’s share T 1.7% 

Arizona’s relative 

position IMPROVED 

Sonora’s Share (1997-1998) 
Sonora continued slower growth in 
transportation GSP than the total 
Mexico border region. Sonora’s share 
has fallen from 11.1 percent in 1993 to 
10.1 percent in 1998. 

Sonora’s share of Mexican 

border states’ transportation 

services 10.1% 

Change in Sonora’s share 4 -1.0% 

Sonora’s relative 

position DECLINED 
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* Adults with a college degree 

* Per capita income 

* Unemployment 



• Arizona’s and Sonora’s adults with a college degree 

• Arizona’s and Sonora’s per capita income 
« Arizona’s and Sonora’s unemployment 


REGIONAL ECONOMIC INDICATORS: AR1ZONA-SONORA REGION 2001 
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Adults with a college degree 

Definition: A college degree or the equivalent education is required for the majority of jobs in the new economy. This indicator 
monitors change in the relative position of the Arizona-Sonora region within the entire U.S.-Mexico border region in terms of 
educational attainment. Progress suggests that the Region is building a stronger foundation for the new economy than other 
U.S.-Mexico border states. 


Basic Facts 

The Region ranked 6.3 out of 10 with 
respect to percentage of adults with a 
college degree in 2000. This represents 
a 65.8 percent increase in rank since 
1995. 


College Degrees: Region's Rank among 
U.S.-Mexico Border States (I lowest, 10 highest) 



1990 1995 2000 


What the Indicator Suggests 

Region’s rank in adults with 
a college degree 6.3 

Change in Region’s 

rant t 65.8% 

Region’s relative 

position IMPROVED 


SOURCES: U.S. Census Bureau, INEGL 
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Adults with a college degree 

How Arizona and Sonora performed individually 


Trend in Adults with a College Degree: Arizona and Sonora 
(1990=100) 



1990 1995 2000 

Arizona — Sonora 


Arizona’s and Sonora’s Trends 

With 24.6 percent of the adult popula- 
tion (25 years and older) holding a 
college degree, Arizona’s percentage of 
adults with a college degree has 
increased since 1995. From 1990 to 
2000, Sonora has increased its percent- 
age of population (15 years and older) 
holding a college degree from 8.7 
percent to 12.2 percent 


College Degrees: Region’s Rank among 
U.S. -Mexico Border States (1 lowest, 10 highest) 



1990 1995 2000 


Arizona’s Rank 

Arizona ranked second best among the 
four U.S. border states in 2000, an 
increase in ranking since 1995. 

Arizona’s rank in adults with 
a college degree............... 7.5 

Change in Arizona’s 

rank t 200.0% 

Region’s relative 

position IMPROVED 


Adults with a College Degree: Sonora’s Rank 
(1 lowest, 10 highest) 



Sonora’s Rank 

Sonora ranked fourth out of six 
Mexican border states in 2000, the 
same rank it held in 1995. 

Sonora’s rank in adults with 


a college degree 5.0 

Change in Sonera’s 

rank 0.0% 


SOURCES: U.S. Census Bureau. INBGI. 


2000 


Region’s relative 
position 


UNCHANGED 
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Per-capita income 

Definition: Per-capita income is one of the most commonly used indicators of the economic dimension of quality of life. 


Basic Facts 

After maintaining a constant ranking 
through most of the 1990s, the Region 
improved its rank with respect to per 
capita income in 1998, jumping from a. 
rank of 2.0 to a rank of 4.2 out of 10, 
an increase of 43.1 percent from the 
year before. 


Per-Capita Income: Region’s Rank among U.S.-Mexico 
Bonier States (1 lowest, 10 highest) 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 


What the Indicator Suggests 
Region’s rank in 

per-capita income... 4.2 

Change in Region’s 

rank T 44.8% 

Region’s relative 

position IMPROVED 


SOURCE: UAOED estimate. 
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Per-c apita income 

How Arizona and Sonora performed individually 


Per-Capita Income: Region's Rank among U.S. -Mexico 
Border States (1 lowest, 10 highest) 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 


Arizona’s and Sonora’s Trends 

In 2000, Arizona’s per capita income 
was $27,869, an increase of 32.1 
percent from the 1993 level. Sonora’s 
per capita income was $5,069 in 1998, 
which is only 3.8 percent higher than 
the 1993 level, but 39.7 percent higher 
than the low of 1995. 


Per-Capita Income: Arizona's Rank 
(1 lowest, 10 highest) 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 


Arizona’s Rank 

Arizona ranked third among the four 
U.S. border states in terms of per capita 
income in 1998, improving its ranking 
from 1997. 

Arizona’s rank in 

per capita income 5,0 

Change in Arizona’s 

rank t 100.0% 

Arizona’s relative 

position IMPROVED 


Per-Capita Income: Sonora's Rank 



1993 1994 1995 19% 1997 1998 


Sonora’s Rank 

Sonora maintained its ranking of fifth 
among the six Mexican border states. 

Sonora’s rank in 

per-capita income 3.3 

Change in Sonora’s 

rank. 0.0% 

Region’s relative 

position UNCHANGED 


SOURCE: UAOED estimate. 
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Unemployment 

Definition: Unemployment rate monitors the percentage of the civilian labor force defined in respective government statistics as 
unemployed. Although definitions differ between the U.S. and Mexico, a relative ranking allows comparison of Arizona and 
Sonora with the average for their respective border regions. 


Basic Facts 

The Region ranked 7.5 out of 10 with 
respect to unemployment rate in 2000, 
indicating a relatively high ranking 
(he. a relatively low unemployment 
rate). However, this ranking represents 
a decline of 18.5 percent since 1995 
(he. in 2000 the Region had a higher 
unemployment rate relative to other 
U.S. -Mexico border states). 


Unemployment Rate: Region's Rank among U.S. -Mexico 
Border States (1 lowest, 10 highest) 



1990 1995 2D00 


What the Indicator Suggests 
Region’s unemployment 


rank 7.5 

Change in Region’s 

rank -i -18.5% 

Region’s relative 

position DECLINED 


SOURCES: BLS, INEGL 
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Unemployment 

How Arizona and Sonora performed individually 



Arizona’s and Sonora’s Trends 

Arizona continued to have the lowest 
unemployment rate among die four 
U.S. border states, 3.9 percent com- 
pared to an average of 4.4 percent for 
all U.S. border states in 2000. Com- 
pared to all Mexican border states, 
Sonora shared (with Nuevo Leon) the 
third lowest unemployment rate among 
the six Mexican border states, 1 .2 
percent. 


Unemployment Rate: Region's Rank among U.S.-Mexico 
Border States (1 lowest, 10 highest) 



1990 1995 2000 


Arizona’s Rank 

Among all U.S. border states, Arizona 
retained the lowest unemployment rate 
in 2000 (and therefore the highest 
rank). 

Arizona’s unemployment 

rank 10.0 

Change in Arizona’s 

rank . 0.0% 

Arizona’s relative 

position UNCHANGED 


Unemployment: Sonora’s Rank 
(1 lowest rank, 10 highest rank) 


13 

11 

9 

7 

5 

3 



Sonora’s Rank 

Sonora shared the rank of third best 
among the six Mexican border states in 
2000, which is a decline in rank from 
1995, when Sonora ranked second best. 

Sonora’s unemployment 


rank....... 5.0 

Change in Sonora’s 

rank ■I' -18.5% 


1990 

SOURCES: BLS.INEGI. 


1995 


2000 


Sonora’s relative 
position 


.DECLINED 
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The Regional Indicators were developed following a series ofbinational meetings involving research institu- 
tions in Arizona and Sonora as well as members of the Arizona-Mexico Commission and Comision Sonora- 
Arizona, representing public and private sectors in both states. Sixty-seven indicators originally were pro- 
posed in 1998. A comprehensive list of indicators with detailed definitions, rationales, computational proce- 
dures and data sources (existing and proposed) can be found in Indicators of Progress, published by the 
University of Arizona Office of Economic Development (December 1 998) and also available on the Internet 


The first edition of Indicators of Economic Progress (2000) presented 32 indicators as a compromise be- 
tween the proposed indicators and indicators for which measurable data were actually available, i.e., compa- 
rable data for both Arizona and Sonora and for each of the remaining U.S. and Mexican border states. The 
current (2001) edition basically follows the previous format and presents a total of 28 indicators. In cases 
where state-level data were unavailable for all Mexican border states (such as exports by sector), the Ari- 
zona-Sonora Region was compared to the whole U.S. -Mexico area, instead of the U.S.-Mexico border 
region. 



A major challenge posed by the indicators project has been the operationalization and measurement of indica- 
tors representing Arizona and Sonora — two very different economies, with different data collection sys- 
tems — as a single economic region. This was resolved partially by placing emphasis on the Region’s relative 
position in comparison with the whole U.S.-Mexico border region. When data were directly comparable, 
such as dollar value of exports and gross state product, Arizona’s and Sonora’s values were summed and 
compared to the whole U.S.-Mexico border region (the sum of values for all U.S. and Mexican border 
states). The evaluation of progress was based on whether the Region’s relative share of the whole U.S.- 
Mexico border region increased or decreased. 

In cases where direct summation was inappropriate due to different population bases, such as income per 
capita and educational attainment of the adult population, a regional indicator was obtained through the 
following procedure: (1) Arizona and Sonora were ranked among their respective number of border states, 
i.e., Arizona on a scale from 1 to 4 and Sonora on a scale 1 to 6 (with a rank of 1 being best); (2) the indi- 
vidual ranks were converted to a scale of 1 to 10 to make them comparable (with a rank of 10 being best), 
i.e., for example, Arizona’s second place (2 out of 4) would equal 7.5 out of 10 and Sonora’s second place (2 
out of 6) would equal 8.3 out of 10, and (3) the Region’s rank was computed as an average of Arizona and 
Sonora’s weighted ranks (sum of Arizona and Sonora’s weighted ranks divided by two). Although the 
Region’s average rank in any one year provides limited information, comparison over time provides a mea- 
sure of relative improvement within the whole U.S.-Mexico border region. 
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Three basic methods are used to present indicators in this report: raw data, simple index numbers and per- 
centage shares. 


Raw-data method 

The raw-data method is used to show actual volume for the indicator. For example, indicators such as 
exports and gross state product are shown in dollars. Other indicators, such as track or air passenger traffic, 
are shown, in corresponding units of measurement, i.e. b number of trucks or number of passengers respec- 
tively, 

Raw data are presented graphically by bar charts, where the height of a bar is proportional to the actual 
volume. Because all bars have a common base “0,” a visual comparison of their heights provides a general 
impression of a change over time. 

Most data are collected on an annual basis. Whenever available, we have shown data starting with year 
1993, the pre-NAFTA year, and ending with the most current year (2000 in most cases). Several indicators 
in the Quality of Life section are available only at 5-year intervals. 


Simple-index-number method 

Index numbers are commonly used to show variation from an arbitrary standard representing the status at 
some earlier time, denoted as 100. In other words, an index number is a percentage change over the base 
year, where the base year represents 100 percent. 

An index number is obtained arithmetically by dividing a quantity in a given year, iQuantityJ, by the quantity 
in the base year, (Quantity^ and multiplying the result by 100, i.e.: 

Quantity n 

Simple index number = x 100 (1) 

Quantity 0 

According to the formula in (1), if the current year value is the same as in the base year, the resulting index 
number will be 100. For example, if the current year’s exports are the same as in the base year, the index 
value will be 100. An index number greater than 100 indicates that exports have increased compared to the 
base year, while an index value less than 100 means that exports have declined. 

Index numbers can be computed using a specific year as a constant base, or using the preceding year as a 
changing base year (or any other time unit). In this report, we selected the pre-NAFTA year of 1993 as a 
constant year whenever data permitted. 


GI0NAL ECONOMIC INDICATORS: ARIZONA -SONORA REGION 2001 




Because index numbers arc relative numbers, they are independent of measurement units and thus espe- 
cially appropriate for comparison of variables that have large differences in quantities. As an illustration, 
consider export activity. Index numbers allow us to compare changes in export activity of the Arizona- 
Sonora Region, ranging between $6 billion (1993) and $12.2 billion (2000). with total U.S.-Mexico 
exports ranging between $263 billion (1993) and $573 billion (2000). Index numbers also are useful in 
situations where data collection methodologies or definitions in two geographic areas are not exactly the 
same. For example, unemployment is defined differently in Arizona and Sonora. The two sets of index 
numbers (one for each state, with the same base year = 100) allow us to compare unemployment trends 
in Arizona and Sonora irrespective of nuances in definition. 

A real advantage of the simple-index-number method is the graphical application. The base year is always 
represented with a line having the value 100, and the trend is visually evaluated in reference to that line. This 
is especially beneficial when comparing trends in two different geographical units or for two different vari- 
ables (indicators). We have used graphical presentation of index numbers to compare trends between the 
Arizona-Sonora Region and the whole U.S.-Mexico border region, the Arizona-Sonora Region and the 
whole U.S.-Mexico area as well as Arizona and Sonora. 

Simple index numbers easily can be converted into percentages using the expression: 

Percentage change (%) n/0 = index number^ - 100 (2) 

For example, an index number of 1 1 8.5 means 18.5 percent change has occurred (compared to the base 
year), where n is the current year and 0 is the base year. We have utilized this property in the text that ac- 
companies the graphs simply because readers may be more familiar with percentages . 

Percentage-share method 

Percentages are numbers that show relative proportions of a whole, i.e.: 

Quantity. 

Percentage share (%) = x 100 (3) 

Quantity^ 

Where i represents one component, such as Arizona’s exports, and Oi represents total exports, i.e., the sum 
of exported products from the whole U.S. border region. 

We have used the percentage-share method to measure relative importance of the Arizona-Sonora Region 
within the whole U.S.-Mexico border region. When comparable data were not available for other border 
states, the Region’s relative position was expressed in terms of percentage share of the whole U.S.-Mexico 
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SHARE OF EXPORTS TO NAFTA MARKETS 

U.s. and Arizona data: Massachusetts Institute for Social and Economic Research (MISER), Origin of Movement series, at 

Mexico and Sonora data: Centro de Investigacion en Alimentacion y Desarrolio (CIAD), based on data from Secretaria de 
Comercio y Fomento Industrial (SECOFI) and Banco de Mexico. 


Canadian data: Statistics Canada at h 


,, accessed 22 May 2001. 


SHARE OF U.S.-MEXICO WORLD EXPORTS 

U.S. and Arizona data: Massachusetts Institute for Social and Economic Research (MISER), Origin of Movement series, at 
http://www.misertrade.org accessed 9 May 2001. 

Mexico and Sonora data: Centro de Investigacion en Alimentacion y Desarrolio (CIAD). based on data from Secretaria de 
Comercio y Fomento Industrial (SECOFI) and Banco de Mexico. 

SHARE OF U.S.-MEXICO BPOE COMMODITY FLOW 

U.S. International Trade Commission, http://dataweb.usitc.gov. accessed 21 May 2001. 

SHARE OF ELECTRIC/ELECTRONIC SHIPMENTS VIA U.S.-MEXICO BPOE 
U.S. International Trade Commission, http://dataweb.usitc.gov. accessed 21 May 2001. 

SHARE OF MACHINERY SHIPMENTS VIA U.S.-MEXICO BPOE 

U.S. International Trade Commission, http://dataweb.usitc.gov . accessed 21 May 2001. 

SHARE OF PLASTIC MATERIALS SHIPMENTS VIA U.S.-MEXICO BPOE 
U.S. International Trade Commission, http:// data web.usitc. gov, accessed 21 May 2001. 

SHARE OF AGRICULTURAL SHIPMENTS VIA U.S.-MEXICO BPOE 

U.S. International Trade Commission, http://dataweb.usitc.go v. accessed 21 May 2001. 

SHARE OF TRUCK TRAFFIC VIA U.S.-MEXICO BPOE 

U.S. Department of Transportation, based on U.S. Customs Service data. 

O ,.r\ er* *r." '*• ; a •i. \\ .*% *** ir ,-n c* 
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CROSS-BORDER VEHICLE TRAFFIC 

University of Arizona Economic and Business Research Program, Arizona Economic Indicators, Spring 2001, based on INS and 
U.S. Customs Service data. 

PERSONS CROSSING THE BORDER 

University of Arizona Economic and Business Research Program, Arizona Economic Indicators. Spring 2001, based on INS and 
U.S. Customs Service data. 

AIR PASSENGER TRAFFIC 

U.S. Department of Transportation International Aviation Developments Series at hnp://Qgtpxweb.ost.dot.goy/aviatioi^ijitgma- 
tional-series/. accessed 17 May 2001. 


BINATIONAL COMMISSIONS ATTENDANCE 

Arizona-Mexico Commission/Comision Sonora-Arizona Attendance Records, binational plenary sessions, December 1998, June 
1999 and June 2000. 
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SHARE OF BORDER STATES’ GROSS STATE PRODUCT (GSP) 

U.S. and Arizona data: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis, at http://www.bea.doc.gov/be3. / regi_ona!/ 
gsp/. accessed 23 April 2001 , 

Mexico and Sonora data: Institute National de Estadlstica, Geografia e Informatica (INEGJ), Banco de information Econdmica 
(BIE), at http://dgcnesvp-inegi.gob.mx/piibcov/estatal/pib/pibcor.html. accessed 23 April 2001 . 

ARIZONA EMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN-OWNED ESTABLISHMENTS 
Bureau of Economic Analysis, Survey of Current Business, June 1998 and August 2000. 

SONORA’S SHARE OF FOREIGN DIRECT INVESTMENT (FDI) 

Subsecretari3 de Negociaciones Comerciales Internationales, at http:/Avww.econQmia-snd.gob.mx/InveTsi . iFBstad stica s iay/ 

tnfotme lED/informe ied.htm. accessed 2 May 2001 . 


SHARE OF BORDER STATES 5 MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 

U-S. and Arizona data: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis, at http://www.bea.d oc. gov/bea/regto nal/ 
g s p /. accessed 23 April 2001. 

Mexico and Sonora data: Institute Nacional de Estadistica, Geografia e Informdtica (INEGI), Banco de Informacion Economics 
SHARE OF U.S.-MEXICO MANUFACTURING EXPORTS 

U.S. and Arizona data: Massachusetts Institute for Social and Economic Research (MISER), Origin of Movement series, at 
http://www.misertrade.org accessed 9 May 2001 . 

Mexico and Sonora data: Centro de Investigacion en Alimentation y Desarrollo (CIAD), based on data from Secretaria de 
Comercio y Fomento Industrial (SECOFI) and Banco de Mexico. 

SHARE OF MEXICO’S MAQUILADORA EMPLOYMENT 

Secretaria de Comercio y Fomento Industrial (SECOFI), Banco de Informacion Sectoral, Industria Maquiladora, httpa'Z 
. www.secofi .gob.mx/. accessed 26 April 200 1 . 

PRODUCTIVITY IN THE MAQUILADORA SECTOR 

Institute Nacional de Estadistica, Geografia e Informatica (INEGI), Valor Aggregado, at h l &;/Mgcp&^jB gg ^ 

J15/J1 50098.HTM. accessed 8 May 2001. Productivity is calculated by dividing Valor Aggregado by the total number of 
employees in maquiladoras in each state. 

SHARE OF BORDER STATES’ AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

U.S. and Arizona data: U.S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis, at http://www.bea.das.gov/bea/regiQnal / 
gsp / . accessed 23 April 2001. 

Mexico and Sonora data: Institute Nacional de Estadistica, Geografia e Informatica (INEGI), Banco de Informacion Economics 
SHARE OF U.S.-MEXICO AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 

U.S. and Arizona data: Massachusetts Institute for Social and Economic Research (MISER), Origin of Movement series, at 
htt p://www.misertrade.org accessed 9 Mav 2001. . . • 


Mexico and Sonora data: Centro de Investigacion en Alimentacidn y Desarrollo (CIAD), based on data from Secretaria de 
Comercio y Fomento Industrial (SECOFI) and Banco de Mexico. 
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SHARE OF U.S.-MEXICO LIVESTOCK EXPORTS 

U.S. and Arizona data: Massachusetts Institute for Social and Economic Research (MISER), Origin of Movement series, at 
http://wAvw.misertrade.org accessed 9 May 2001. 

Mexico and Sonora data: Centro de Investigacion en Alimentation y Desarrollo (CLAD), based on data from Secretaria de 
Coraercio y Fomento Industrial (SECOFI) and Banco de Mexico. 

SHARE OF BORDER STATES’ MINING PRODUCTION 

U.S. and Arizona data: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis, at http://www.bea.doc.gov/bea/regional/ 
gsp/. accessed 23 April 2001. 

Mexico and Sonora data: Institute Nacional de Estadistica, Geografia e Informatica (INEGI), Banco de Information Econdmica 
SHARE OF U.S.-MEXICO MINING EXPORTS 

U.S. and Arizona data: Massachusetts Institute for Social and Economic Research (MISER), Origin of Movement series, at 
http://www.misertra de.or g accessed 9 May 2001 . 

Mexico and Sonora data: Centro de Investigacion en Alimentacion y Desarrollo (CLAD), based on data from Secretaria de 
Comereio y Fomento Industrial (SECOFI) and Banco de Mexico. 

TRANSPORTATION SHARE OF GSP 

U.S. and Arizona data: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis, at http://www.bea.doc.gov/bea/rcgional/ 
gsp / , accessed 23 April 2001 . 

Mexico and Sonora data: Institute Nacional de Estadistica, Geografla e Informitica (INEGI), Banco de Informacion Econdmica 
(BIE), at http://dgcnesyp.inegi.gob.mx/pubcov/estatai/pib/pibcor.html . accessed 23 April 2001. 


finality m Life Mica ten: 

ADULTS WITH A COLLEGE DEGREE 

U.S. and Arizona data: U.S. Census Bureau, Current Population Surveys, Table 13, at http://www.census.gov/population/www/ 
socdemo/educ-attn.html, accessed 26 April 2001. 

Mexico and Sonora data: Perftl sociodemografico (INEGI, 1995) for each border state, and XII Censo General de Poblacion y 
Vivienda 2000 (INEGI, 2000). 

PER CAPITA INCOME 

UAOED estimate computed by dividing total state GSP by total state population (see sources for GSP and population for more 
information). 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

U.S. and Arizona data: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Economy at A Glance, at h 
April 2001. 


Mexico and Sonora data: Perjil sociodemografico (INEGI, 1995) for each border state, and XII Censo General de Poblacion y 
Vivienda 2000 (INEGI, 2000). 
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U.S, and Arizona data: UAOED estimates based on U.S. Census data, 1990 census figures and 1995 population estimates from 
http://www.census.eov/population/estiTnates/state/st-99-3.txt. 2000 census figures from State & County Qmckfacts at http:// 
www.census.gov/. accessed 7 May 2001. Population for 1991-1994 interpolated from 1990 census figures and 1995 census 
bureau estimate, population for 1996*1999 interpolated from 1995 census bureau estimate and 2000 census figures. 


Mexico and Sonora data: INEGI, Informacion Por Entidad Federativa, at http://www.msgt.gob.mx/enddsdes/espanol/ 
fentidades.html. accessed 25 April 2001. Population for 2000 is preliminary result of the 2000 Censo General de Poblacion y 
YivtetwJa. Population for 1991-1994 interpolated from 1990 and 1995 census figures, population for 1996-1999 interpolated . 


from 1995 and 2000 census figures. 
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Question 1: 


Answer: 


Question 2: 


Answer: 


Question 3: 


For the record, what additional personnel do you need to manage 
each of the border crossings and ports of entry in your region 
effectively and how rapidly should they be added? 

Resource needs is not unique to Arizona. Nationally the 
U.S. Customs Service needs increased staffing to support its 
continuing efforts to combat drug smuggling and terrorism. In FY 
2002 alone, we are adding approximately 840 new inspectional 
personnel to border crossings and seaports throughout the United 
States. We expect to continue this staffing initiative into FY 2003. 

Please provide us with data concerning the prior occupations of 
new recruits in your region, including the percentages of new 
recruits who come from other federal law enforcement agencies, 
from state and local enforcement agencies, and from the military. 

The occupational information on new hires prior to working for 
Customs is not available to field offices. We do not electronically 
maintain any information on employees prior to their employment 
with Customs. 

In addition to new personnel, what new infrastructure and 
equipment will be required in your region? 

NOGALES PORT OF ENTRY 

This Port of Entry has two separate crossing facilities. The 
crossing known as DeConcini or Grand Avenue is a 24-hour 
crossing. The crossing known as Mariposa is a 16-hour crossing. 
The combined traffic at these two crossings make Nogales the 
busiest land border crossing in Arizona. The DeConcini facility has 
six primary vehicle northbound processing lanes with a single head 
house and separate pedestrian processing area. Additionally, a 
separate pedestrian crossing several hundred yards to the east of 
DeConcini is opened for limited hours every day. There are only 
two southbound lanes at this crossing to access Mexico. 

The Mariposa crossing accommodates both commercial truck and 
privately owned vehicle (POV) traffic. The POV facility has four 
primary vehicle northbound processing lanes. It has a single head 
house and there is very little pedestrian traffic because this 
crossing is fairly remote from the businesses and housing areas of 
Nogales. The truck crossing has two northbound lanes that expand 
to three superbooths for commercial processing and Arizona 
Department of Transportation processing once the trucks proceed 
through a drug screening area. 


1 
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There is no space available for expansion at the DeConcini 
crossing. On both sides of the border, urban development 
surrounds the facility and locks it in. In addition the rail crossing 
runs immediately adjacent to the eastside of this crossing. 

The Mariposa crossing is also very congested with the actual 
crossing at the Mexican border straddling adjacent ravines. During 
the Mariposa Cargo Redesign Project mentioned in my testimony, 
Customs partnered with the State of Arizona to partially fill in the 
eastside ravine and provide additional access for truck traffic. 
However, despite this improvement, we find that the mix of 
commercial trucks and POVs at this crossing is not only unsafe but 
each operation limits the other in terms of expansion to 
accommodate the rapid commercial and POV growth. 

Fortunately, buildings and other infrastructure on either side of the 
border do not limit expansion at this crossing. We would like to 
separate the commercial traffic from the POV traffic by dedicating 
the entire current crossing to commercial traffic and creating an 
entirely new POV crossing immediately to the west of the existing 
facility. This splitting of the current commercial and POV 
operations will also provide Customs the ability to build and operate 
a dedicated outbound enforcement facility. 

SAN LUIS PORT OF ENTRY 

The San Luis Port of Entry is 26 miles south of the city of Yuma, 
Arizona. It is a 24-hour port with six POV lanes and two 
commercial truck lanes. The truck lanes are immediately to the 
east of the administrative offices and the POV lanes are 
immediately to its west. San Luis is the busiest single POV 
crossing in the Arizona CMC and extended POV wait times are not 
unusual due to current infrastructure limitations. Unfortunately, the 
queue for both POV and commercial truck traffic is the same 
two-lane road paralleling the border on the Mexican side. 
Commercial trucks exiting the U.S. Customs cargo compound into 
Mexico must try to navigate through the POV queue and the mix or 
POV and commercial trucks makes for a very unsafe environment 
and compounds the traffic congestion. 

The Greater Yuma Port Authority has already received the 
Presidential approval necessary to pursue opening a separate 
commercial crossing for the Port of San Luis. Although still in the 
design stage, this crossing will be approximately 5 miles east of the 
current commercial crossing. Current estimates range between 3 
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to 5 years for the completion of this new commercial facility. Once 
completed, this will allow the Federal Inspection Agencies to 
redesign the POV crossing at the current port of entry and expand 
from the current 6 lanes to as many as 12. 

DOUGLAS PORT OF ENTRY 

Douglas is a 24-hour port. It has 7 POV lanes with egress on either 
side of a single head house. Pedestrian traffic is processed 
through a facility attached to the port administrative offices 
immediately to the east of the POV facility. There are two 
commercial gates for processing truck traffic and seven POV lanes. 
Currently, both truck and POV traffic approaching the port queue 
along a two-lane road paralleling the border, similar to the traffic 
queue described at San Luis. 

The mix of commercial truck and POV traffic unnecessarily 
congests the process. There have been discussions among civic 
leaders to create a separate cargo processing facility to the west of 
the current port location. 

Question 4: During the hearing, we briefly discussed the efforts taken to screen 
passengers, luggage and cargo on trains crossing the border. For 
the record, please describe this process, and whether any changes 
are contemplated. Are any new rail VACIS units going to be added 
in this region? 

Answer: A rail VACIS was installed at the Nogales rail crossing in January 

2002. The VACIS scans all northbound and southbound trains that 
enter or exit through the Nogales Port of Entry. There are currently 
no passenger trains that enter or exit through Nogales. 

Question 5: Please describe how the border crossing in this region are 
participating in the development of Customs Automated 
Commercial Environment ("ACE"). 

Answer: The Customs Modernization Office is working with a consortium of 

contractors called the e Customs Partnership to plan, design and 
build the Automated Commercial Environment (ACE). The ACE is 
a collaborative effort among Customs, participating government 
agencies, various segments of the trade community, our oversight 
agencies, and Customs Headquarters and field offices. 

• The ACE is a 4 year modernization program with early delivery 
of increased functionality, to include: 
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• Account Based Processing for efficiency to all parties, the trade 
community and government agencies; 

• Automated Truck Manifest System to provide enhanced border 
security and better enforcement; 

• e-Release Processing for expeditious release of compliant 
cargo and conveyances. 

Customs has brought together several subject matter experts from 
the field, i.e., Customs Inspectors, Import Specialists, Entry 
Specialists and Account Managers, to assist in writing the 
requirements for these ACE deliverables. 

Question 6: How effective has the predecessor to ACE, the Automated 

Commercial System ("ACS") been here? How widespread is the 
use of the Automated Manifest System component of ACS? How 
successful has it been? Could this program be improved and 
expanded? How many importers use customs brokers that 
participate in the Automated Broker Interface component of ACS? 
How successful has it been? Could this program be expanded or 
improved? 

Answer: The Automated Commercial System has been extremely effective 

in Arizona. In Arizona, 99.7 percent of all entries are submitted to 
Customs electronically, using the ACS. In addition, 71 percent of 
all duty payments are made electronically, using the ACS. 

There are currently three automated manifest system applications 
within the ACS, two of which are used in Arizona. (There is no 
need/no use of the Ocean Manifest System in Arizona.) 

Air Manifest System : 

Luftansa is using the Air Manifest System in Arizona. There are 
three other air carriers who regularly discharge cargo in Arizona, 
however, it is probably not cost-effective for these carriers to 
automate in Arizona at this time due to low air waybill volume. 
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Rail Manifest System is active in Arizona, and Union Pacific is 
using the system. 

At this time, the trade community is taking advantage of the 
automated manifest systems in place and no expansion is needed. 
A freeze has been placed on further enhancements to the ACS. 
Enhancements to or replacements of these systems will be made 
as part of the development of the Automated Commercial 
Environment (ACE). 

Customs only keeps track of the number of entry filers. We do not 
capture the number of importers who use brokers versus the 
number of importers who self-file. However, in the Arizona area, 
99.7 percent of all entries are submitted to Customs electronically, 
using the Automated Broker Interface component of ACS. The 
Automated Broker Interface has been very successful in Arizona, 
and as mentioned earlier, Customs has no plans to expand or 
improve the system. 

Question 7: Do you believe that the advance screening system in place at the 
Nogales commercial freight crossing, which allows Customs agents 
to screen truck traffic for illegal narcotics and other contraband prior 
to arrival at Customs inspection booths, could be replicated at other 
crossings on the Northern and Southern borders? Does the 
Customs Service plan to implement such an advance screening 
system at other crossings? 

Answer: Yes, the present Nogales commercial cargo contraband screening 

system commonly called the Drug Screening Area and Rapid 
Enforcement could be replicated at other border crossings. 
Essentially, the system moves the sorting and targeting operation 
into the traffic queue and allows compliant trucks to bypass the 
Customs facility through Rapid Enforcement lanes. 

Question 8: At present, the SENTRI system is not in place at the crossings in 
your region. Would such a system be valuable here? What 
percentage of the people going through ports of entry in this region 
are frequent crossers, who could benefit from SENTRI? How much 
would it cost to install the SENTRI system here? 

Answer: A SENTRI system would be a valuable program at the ports of 

entry in Arizona where there are high volumes of privately owned 
vehicle traffic on a consistent basis and at locations where the 
travelers transiting the border are frequent crossers. Frequent 
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border crossers benefit from SENTRI programs. Without major 
lane or port infrastructure modifications a SENTRI lane could be 
installed for approximately $1 ,700,000. 

Question 9: Are you seeing a significant amount of illegal smuggling of 

pharmaceuticals from Mexico? What kinds of pharmaceuticals are 
being brought here? Who is typically bringing them into the U.S., 
and how are they doing it? 

Answer: We are seeing a large increase in over the counter pharmaceuticals 

being imported from Mexico. Many of these pharmaceuticals 
require a prescription from a physician in the United States; 
however, they can readily be bought without a prescription in 
Mexico. 

Travelers are importing a wide variety of pharmaceuticals that can 
be purchased in the Mexican pharmacies. Some common over the 
counter ‘drugs’ that we see on a daily basis are: painkillers, heart 
medicine, birth control pills, blood pressure medication, steroids, 
cancer treatment medications etc. These travelers are from both 
genders and cover a wide range of ages. They are legally 
importing their pharmaceuticals under the personal use exemption 
as set forth in the Chabot Bill, which was passed in November 
1998. The Chabot Bill allows U.S. residents to import up to a 
90-day supply of prescription pharmaceuticals without a valid U.S. 
prescription and up to a 50-unit supply of a DEA schedule II 
through V pharmaceutical without a valid U.S. prescription, 
provided that the pharmaceuticals are for the traveler’s own 
personal use and the pharmaceuticals are in their original 
container. 

We do encounter individuals who do not declare their medications 
and illegal substances such as steroids. These individuals try to 
illegally conceal them on their person, in their baggage and in their 
vehicles. 

Question 1 0: What efforts does the Customs Service in your region take to keep 
local government, law enforcement, businesses and chambers of 
commerce informed of changes in policy at the border crossings 
and ports of entry? 
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Answer: We address these issues via public announcements, trade notices 

and meetings. Additionally, the Director of Field Operations attends 
quarterly Border Coordination Initiative meetings that include 
representatives from federal agencies, the U.S. Attorney’s office, 
Arizona Department of Public Safety and various local policing 
authorities. Meetings are also scheduled between the Mexican and 
American Consul Generals to discuss Bi-National issues and the 
DFO is a member of the U.S. /Mexican Customs Border Working 
Group. Each Port Director in the Arizona Customs Management 
Center meets regularly with city authorities and regularly attends 
chamber of commerce and other community meetings. 
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RE: SUBCOMMITTEE CRIMINAL JUSTICE DRUG POLICY 
BORDER PROBLEMS ... - 


My name is Susan Krentz. I live on the Krentz Ranch located in Southeastern Arizona. 
My husband’s family have owned and operated this ranch since 1906. Before Arizona 
became a State. 

WE ARE BEING INVADED ALONG THE MEXICAN BORDER. The invasion is very 
serious. 

In the spring of 1 999, our truck was stolen 2 different times by illegals. One time there 
were 7 in the trade. The next time there were 2 1 . 

Yesterday, FEB.27, 20002. We had a baby calf of our killed and butchered in our 
corrals. On Monday, Feb. 25 th we received some bred heifers and some cow and calf 
pairs. We worked the cattle on Tuesday Feb. 26 th . One of the heifers calved! and we 
choose to leave her and the calf in the corral until the calf was a little older and we would 
move them. These animals were in our corrals on our private property. Tills pasture is 
called the Hines Place and is located on the east side of Highway 80. 

At approximately 4:40 p.m. 

Yesterday my brother in law Phil Krentz went to our lower country, to check waters, put 
out salt and then feed the cattle we had at the Hines Place. When he reached the gate at 
the Hines Place he saw two individuals fleeing the building. Upon investigating he 
looked inside the building and found a calf leg on the table a fire on the floor and meat on 
a piece of wire cooking. 

He immediately went back to his track and called the Border Patrol he hollered at the 
illegals and went and stopped them at the gate on the north side of the pasture. He 
instructed them not to talk to him but to go back to the Hines Place and wait for the 
Border Patrol 

The Border Patrol agents arrived and continued to investigate the crime scene. 

Phil also called our local Brand Inspector Hal Mortensen, who called his boss Jay 
Mortensen and the instructed Phil to report tire crime to the COCHISE COUNTY 
SHERRIF'S DEPARTMENT. 


We have pictures and have filed a statement as to the crime. 
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We had just purchased the heifer for $750.00 the day before and a selling point was that 
she was bred ready to calve. This is a loss of income to us as the calf she had is now 
dead. 

The Border Patrol Agents did ask the two illegals one was IS one was 19. Where they 
had put the rest of the calf and they said it was buried hi the cottonseed, which is to the 
north west of the corrals. The rest of the body was then recovered. This is just one 
example of the illegals caught But do to the unusual high death loss of calves as well as 
wildlife we assume that there is a lot more of this that goes on that is never proven. 

1 . Bring back, and fond the RANCH PATROL. This part of the border patrol was a 
tremendous help to the ranchers. 

2 . We are being invaded only the border. This is a silent invasion but it is packing 
with it more than just people. We have diseases and the potential threat of 
NATIONAL SECURITY. Do not discount this recognizes this and does 
something. 

3. We have to send a clear message that the illegals must come into the country 
legally and not illegally. Our country cannot afford to be lax on this. We are 
facing a crisis on the border when it is projected that in 25 years. . . . 46% of the 
population of MEXCIO WILL LIVE ALONG THE BORDER- This is so serious 
we must act now. 

4. OUR WATERSHEDS AND RIPARIAN AREAS ARE SO SEVERAL Y 
DAMAGED IT WILL BE AN INTERNATIONAL CRISIS IF YOU DO NOT 
DO SOMETHING. THE SPREAD OF DISEASE IN THESE AREAS ALONE 
WARRANT IMMEDATE AND SWIFT ACTION. 

5. The environmentalists will use the ESA and the Jaguar and other transitory 
animals to keep our borders open and unprotected it is your responsibility to 
protect our borders and protect the sovereignty of the United States. Protect the 
jaguar in Mexico not in the US we have the laws that are already here to do this. 

6. Remember this that the illegals are not just MEXICANS. People from other 
countries are invading us! We must face this fact and deal with it. 


We have many other examples of threats, and damage and private property being 
destroyed. We in the UNITED STATES, as taxpayers, as landowners pay for this and we 
are requesting that you help protect our property, our borders and our HOMELAND 
SECURITY. 

Thank you 
Susan Krentz 
Box 3592 
Douglas, Az. 

520-558-2252 
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OFFICE OF THE SANTA CRUZ 
COUNTY ATTORNEY 


MARTHA S, CHASE 

County Attorney 


February 20, 2002 



Santa Cruz County Complex 
2150 N. Congress Drive, Suite 201 
Nogales, Arizona 85621 
(520) 375-7780 
FAX (520) 761-7859 


Congressman Jim Kolbe 
District V 

22 66 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Congressman Kolbe: 

The incx*eased presence of the U. S. Border Patrol has had a 
significant and positive effect on Santa Cruz County. In 1997, 
of 553 adult felonies filed, 407 were Mexican Nationals, here 
illegally. In 2001, of 513 adult felonies filed, 50 were 
Mexican Nationals, here illegally. Prosecuting illegal aliens 
is often more costly than prosecuting U. S. Citizens. Aliens 
must be kept incarcerated during the prosecution of their case, 
since release will result in deportation or Federal prosecution. 
Most are indigent and require an appointed attorney. In 
addition, they are unlikely to ever pay restitution to victims, 
fine, or reimburse the County for attorney’s fees. 

I believe that the reduction in the number of illegal 
aliens we encounter in the local criminal justice system is 
directly due to the presence and action of the Border Patrol. 
They also provide for public safety, not only in the obvious 
way, by apprehending undocumented aliens, but in other ways not 
so easily seen by the public. My office prosecutes many DUI's 
every year. These drivers are a serious danger to all the rest 
of the people on our roads and highways. The Border Patrol 
checkpoints have turned out to be a very effective way of 
spotting drivers under the influence and alerting local law 
enforcement. Their help has made this County a much safer place 
to drive. 


Congressman Jim Kolbe 
February 20, 2002 
Page 2 . 
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I hope the above information is helpful. If you have any 
questions, or need any additional information, please do not 
hesitate to non tact me. 


Sincerely, 

A CjZ^ 

Martha S. Chase, 

Santa Cruz County Attorney 

MSC/epc 
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SANTA CRUZ COUNTY ATTORNEY 

ADULT FELONY STATISTICS 


YEAR 

ADULT FELONIES CHARGED 

MEXICAN NATIONALS 

1994 

527 

? 

1995 

617 

? 

1996 

553 

375 

1997 

559 

407 

1998 

540 

252 
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Santa Cruz County Attorney 

SELECTED WORKLOAD DATA 


1998 


Total Felony Filings 

540 

Total Misdemeanor Filings 

342 

Total Juvenile Filings 

352 

Total Traffic Filings 

279 

Total Prosecutions 1513 


Total Other (referred to another jurisdiction, extradition, furthered) 

553 

Total Declined (lack of evidence) 

550 

Submitted, not prosecuted 1103 



BREAK DOWN OF MEXICAN NATIONALS FOR THE ABOVE 

TOTALS 

Mexican National Felony Filings 

252 

Mexican National Misdemeanor Filings 

14 

Mexican National Juvenile Filings 

70 

Mexican National Traffic Filings 

11 

Total Mexican Nationals Prosecuted 347 


The above figures do not include bad check cases, 
forfeitures. 

revocations and 
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Santa Cruz County Attorney 

SELECTED WORKLOAD DATA 


1999 


Total Felony Filings 

550 

Total Misdemeanor Filings 

387 

Total Juvenile Filings 

345 

Total Traffic Filings 

266 

Total Prosecutions 1548 


Total Other (referred to another jurisdiction, extradition, furthered) 

571 

Total Declined (lack of evidence) 

492 

Submitted, not prosecuted 1063 



BREAK DOWN OF MEXICAN NATIONALS FOR THE ABOVE 

TOTALS 


Mexican National Felony Filings 126 

Mexican National Misdemeanor Filings 2 

Mexican National Juvenile Filings 52 

Mexican National Traffic Filings 3 


Total Mexican Nationals Prosecuted 183 

The above figures do not include bad check cases, revocations and 
forfeitures. 
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Santa Cruz County Attorney 

SELECTED WORKLOAD DATA 


2000 


Total Felony Filings 

676 

Total Misdemeanor Filings 

587 

Total Juvenile Filings 

482 

Total Traffic Filings 

463 

Total Prosecutions 2208 


Total Other (referred to another jurisdiction, extradition, furthered) 

572 

Total Declined (lack of evidence) 

649 

Submitted, not prosecuted 1221 



BREAK DOWN OF MEXICAN NATIONALS FOR THE ABOVE 

TOTALS 

Mexican National Felony Filings 

90 

Mexican National Misdemeanor Filings 

25 

Mexican National Juvenile Filings 

31 

Mexican National Traffic Filings 

19 

Total Mexican Nationals Prosecuted 165 


The above figures do not include bad check cases, 
forfeitures. 

revocations and 
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Santa Cruz County Attorney 

SELECTED WORKLOAD DATA 


2001 to October 22, 2001 


Total Felony Filings 

513 

Total Misdemeanor Filings 

389 

Total Juvenile Filings 

364 

Total Traffic Filings 

Total Prosecutions 1745 

Total Other (referred to another jurisdiction, extradition, furthered) 

479 

Total Declined (lack of evidence) 

Submitted, not prosecuted 

440 


BREAK DOWN OF MEXICAN NATIONALS FOR THE ABOVE 

TOTALS 


Mexican National Felony Filings 50 

Mexican National Misdemeanor Filings 7 

Mexican National Juvenile Filings 7 

Mexican National Traffic Filings 10 


Total Mexican Nationals Prosecuted 74 

The above figures do not include bad check cases, revocations and 
forfeitures. 
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Congressman Mark Souder - Chairman 

Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy and Human Resources 
Testimony of Gail Griffin 
February 22, 2002 

Thank you for coming to Cochise County and taking on this very important issue, illegal 
immigration. 

As a former Arizona State Representative, I have been pleading for help on this issue for over 
five years now, and have seen little improvement to the situation. 

I would like to address three (3) separate areas of concern that need immediate attention: 

First - The illegal drug trafficking is tremendous. I personally own land in Ramsey Canyon 
(hummingbird capital of the world) a canyon just south of Sierra Vista. Someday, I want to 
build my home there. My neighbors have reported illegal drug activity, for a few years now. 
Vehicles are being loaded with bundles of marijuana. . .20, 30, 50 people (mules) at a time, all 
with 50 pound bundles of drugs on their backs. When calls are made to the Sheriff s 
Department, and when the Sheriffs Department radios/dispatches their officers, these illegals 
also have radios. They hear the Sheriffs office dispatching officers to the area and the 
smugglers know where to go to evade the authorities. These illegals carry Uzis and other big 
guns. Law abiding citizens sleep with guns by their side in fear for their family’s lives. I used to 
take my granddaughter for hikes in this area, not anymore. I am afraid to go on my property. 
When I do, I always have someone with me and I carry protection. The trash left behind is 
another story... backpacks, clothes, food containers, black plastic and burlap sacks, hundreds of 
plastic water bottles, toilet paper and feces. You just cannot imagine this unless you have seen it 
first hand. 

This activity occurs all hours of the night and sometime during broad daylight. Usually 10 p.m. 
to midnight, and 4 a.m. to 6 a.m. Neighborhood dogs bark all night, people live in fear. 

Parents have to wait at school bus stops with their children regardless of age, because illegals are 
hiding in nearby washes, waiting for their pick-ups. Several times they were seen approaching 
the children until they saw the adults or the school bus approaching and they turned and ran 
away. 

In other areas of Cochise County, homes have been burned/torched (arson) because the 
homeowners were verbal about this problem. Three murders in one area was a warning to 
others, they believe. 

You see vans parked on the side of roads waiting for their cargo, both human and otherwise. 
Phoenix taxicabs are parked along roadways waiting for their fares. 
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Some teenagers have dropped out of school because they can make more money transporting 
illegals than working at Burger King,( $500.00 to $700.00 per illegal). It only takes a couple 
trips a week with four or five illegals and pretty soon they are driving new vehicles. 

All these things and an announcement from a drug cartel that they are moving into the area have 
our American, hard working, law abiding, and god-fearing citizens scared to death. 

Second - We don’t know who is coming across the border. We don’t know what country they 
are coming from. They come from all over the world, Russia, China, India, Central and South 
America, Middle East, and Islamic countries. Just last night I received a call that 69 
Guatemalans were apprehended 

“America’s Most Wanted” came to Douglas a few months ago, and went underground. They 
aired a seven-minute segment on December 15, 2001. Terrorists are coming into our country, 
through Cochise County, Arizona. Yes, terrorists also know where the hole in the border is. 

Third - Illegal immigration is not just about poor people coming to America to better their life 
style. 

The sheer number of illegals coming into this country is astounding. We hear that the numbers 
are down. But, that’s hard to believe with all the calls 1 get. Just last week out of 412 illegals, 
twelve were apprehended. That is what got counted, twelve illegals, what about the 400 that got 
away?? 

The drain on the healthcare systems, courts, and schools are absolutely skyrocketing. Do you 
know we are providing dialysis for illegal aliens? That’s right, American citizens are without 
healthcare and prescription drugs and our government is providing dialysis for people illegally in 
this country. This is an outrage! Our hospitals are in financial stress, some a breath away from 
bankmptcy, our healthcare providers are pulling out of some areas, the cost of healthcare is out 
of reach for many of our citizens and we are providing free healthcare for illegal aliens. 

We have American school buses stopping at the border, picking up children from Mexico and 
taking them to our schools. Who is picking up the tab? The American taxpayer. The schools 
cannot ask citizenship of students, only their address. This has to change! 

Our court system is over burdened with illegals. Over one-third of the Cochise County Sheriff s 
budget is spent on illegal aliens coming into this country. 

The answer is not only more federal funds to relieve the current financial problems due to illegal 
immigration, the answer is to stop the illegals_at the borde r, before they become our burden. 

We must insist that people wanting to come into this country, come in legally. We have a duty 
to protect our borders and the citizens within our borders. We have failed to protect the 
American citizens living along the border and in this great nation. 
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The drugs that are coming into this country, along our Arizona borders are ending up in your 
communities. The stresses on our healthcare systems are affecting healthcare policies in your 
communities. 

This is not just a Cochise County problem, or an Arizona problem. This is a national problem. I 
am pleading for your assistance in this ever-increasing problem. Our borders are being invaded 
and it is your responsibility to stop it. 

Thank you once again for taking your time to come to Cochise County, and for listening to our 
plea. 

If you have any questions, please do not hesitate to call me. 


Respectfully submitted: 



Gail Griffin 
P.O.Box 10 

Sierra Vista, Arizona 85636 


(520)458-5561 - Home 
(520)458-4388 - Office 
(520)458-1515 -Fax 

- river, com 
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GAIL GRIFFIN 

1700 WEST WASHINGTON 
PHOENIX. ARIZONA *5007-2548 
CAPITOL PHONE: (602)542-5781 
TOLL FREE: 1 BOO-352-5404 



COMMITTEES: 

NATURAL RESOURCES. CHAIRMAN 
FEDERAL MANDATES 4 STATES' RIGHT i 
VICE CHAIRMAN 
APPROPRIATIONS 


district « .Artxmta 'Mouse of Hep re s e n ta it u e a 

T J i t ii i i : x . .Artxcma 85007 



Testimony of State Representative Gail Griffin, District #8 State of Arizona before Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Immigration 
April 27, 1999 

Senator Abraham and distinguished members of the subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity 
to speak to you today on this important issue. 

I’m Gail Griffin. I have the honor of representing District 8, which is southeastern Arizona, it 
includes the southern border from Nogales and extends east to the New Mexico border. A majority 
of my district includes the Immigration and Naturalization Sendee's Tucson Sector. 

The challenges and difficulties of illegal immigration has never involved such tremendous fear than 
the situation as it exists today. 1 share my constituents’ frustrations as they continue to be 
overwhelmed with no end or solution in sight. The only analogy I can draw to describe the feelings 
is one of utter helplessness. You can only imagine placing a 91 1 emergency call, only to be told 
there is no help available. 

The safety of the citizens of the United States, the enforcement of our laws, and the protection of our 
borders is a duty and obligation we can not shirk. 

Officials from multiple levels of government are involved in the efforts to deal with this impending 
crisis. City, county, and state officials have reported tremendous strain on law enforcement, medical 
sen ices, and our criminal justice system. Our local law enforcement officials are unable to turn the 
tide of vandalism, theft, and increasing confrontations. 

The need for immediate intervention of federal law enforcement is emergent. The result of border 
incursions has been an increased flow of illegal narcotics, trespassing, destructive vandalism, home 
invasions, and thievery-. Is it any wonder that residents, and particularly those who live in remote 
areas, are searching for other self-help methods to protect their families and their property? 

Many area ranchers are third and fourth generation Arizonans and are respectful stewards of the land. 
They well know and appreciate the benefits of our close relationship to our Mexican brothers and 
sisters. My district includes one of the most culturally diverse regions in ail of America, and we are 
proud of our heritage and respectful of our neighbors and responsibilities. 
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1 am also concerned for the safety of the illegal entrants who are attempting to cross the border to 
seek work and are simply trying to better their lives and are migrating to the United States with good 
intentions. If steps are not taken to stem this crisis, I am fearful many more will be wrongly 
encouraged to attempt this very' dangerous trip and border crossing. 

Area ranchers and residents describe the “siege mentality” they are living with under each and every- 
day. Things that we ail take for granted, such as a trip with our spouse to town, must be planned to 
allow for one person to remain at home to protect personal belongings. Trash is strewn across fields, 
as if a rock concert had been hosted the night before. Equipment, trucks, and cars are stolen or 
destroyed and fences are cut. Livestock is stolen or killed. One rancher lost 13 cows in one year. 
They were shot, butchered, and left to rot Homes are broken into. Residents are afraid to go out 
at night. One rancher tells of being beaten almost to death by illegals. Residents are afraid to sleep. 
They are prisoners in their homes. 

Committee members, my constituents are pleading for help. What are they to do? 

A recent incident involving the detention of trespassers by a property owner have led to calls for a 
federal civil rights investigation. I am outraged at efforts to label these families as vigilantes or 
extreme militants. Nothing could be further from the truth. 1 can assure you that the residents of 
District 8 include some of the most peaceful, law abiding citizens in the nation. 1 know these people. 
Their plea for immediate and substantial assistance from federal law enforcement authorities should 
prove they do not want to take the law into their own hands. Only quick and decisive action by the 
federal government will allay their fears and allow these patriotic tax payers the ability to return to 
the routines of their rural lifestyles. 

I am awed by reports that trie Tucson Sector set a record by apprehending 60,537 illegal immigrants 
in March of this year alone. Those numbers are nothing short o f staggering. When a mass of six 
hundred illegal individuals recently attempted to move all at once across the border near Douglas, 
my constituents asked how they might be able to protect their families and homes if they were facet! 
with a similar situation. Unfortunately with the limited law enforcement resources that currently 
exist in the area, there is little they could do. 

We don’t know who is coming across the border. Are they dangerous? Are they criminals, 
terrorists? Are they simply trying to better their lifestyles. Are they smuggling drugs or people? 
Do they need medical attention? Who are they? 

Several residents have asked why their nation seems to be willing to protect others in the world 
before it protects its own citizens. The federal government’s actions suggest that citizens on or near 
our borders are a lower priority than the international stories currently grabbing headlines. 1 believe 
their questions deserve answers. What are they to do? What are their rights? 

This is not just a local problem, a county problem, or an Arizona problem. This is a national 
problem. A recent newspaper article reported 1 ,000 illegal immigrants, within ten days, were caught 
at the Phoenix airport with airline tickets to Chicago, Atlanta, and other destinations. Something 
must be done, NOW! 

We must stop the illegal influx of individuals crossing our borders I 
We must enforce existing laws and employer sanctions ! 
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We must put smugglers of drugs and people behind bars 1 
We must consider and implement guest working visa programs ! 

We must increase resources on the border \ 

Thank you once again for allowing me to testify and for your efforts on our behalf. 
Senator Kyi, thank you for successfully communicating our urgent call on this issue. 
1 am happy to answer any questions. Thank you 
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BORDER ISSUE 

Wake up America. ..Every citizen in the United States of America is 
knowingly (or unknowingly) paying in so many ways because our laws are not being 
enforced. We are paying, not only monetarily, but with our health, our livelihoods, 
our emotions, and , in some cases, life itself. 

LEGALITY is the one word that sums up this ludicrous and unnecessary 
problem dealing with porous borders and illegal immigration. 

LEGAL immigration is acceptable to all. ILLEGAL immigration; employer 
sanction laws and limits on visas that are not being enforced; those ordered to be 
deported back to their home country that have not been mandated to do so; free 
medical care and illegals attending our schools, obtaining drivers licenses, voting 
and opening bank accounts; false reporting by the media; politicians who choose to 
avoid the issue or choose not to “cause waves” with our neighboring 

countries These things are NOT acceptable. The U.S. has the highest fraudulent 

document rate of any country in the world. 

We are on the path to becoming a third world country A defacto 

Mexico 

The following is a condensed summary of documented facts. This summary 
focuses on the Arizona - Mexico border (specifically Cochise County). However; as 
previously stated, this is America’s problem. 

Time span - 5 years 

1. Increase in OTM’s (other than Mexican) crossing our border.. .The Border 
Patrol agents can verify that the OTM traffic has increased dramatically 
over the last year. Before Christmas, there was a 42% increase noted, with 
10% coming from the mid-east. In the wake of 9/11, this should be a red 
flag. The chance of terrorists crossing easily across the border is high. A 
recent report issued by the Census Bureau estimates that as many as 115,000 
people from Middle Eastern countries are living in the U.S.. To expand on 
this, somewhere between 8 and 15 million (no one knows for sure as the 
numbers increase everyday) ILLEGAL immigrants now live in our country. 
They are draining our resources. ..and we’re letting it happen..INS has 
serious short-comings, but Congress and successive administrations, both 
Democrat and Republican have let it happen. Clinton was our worst enemy. 
The political concern over PR with our neighboring countries must end. Is 
this Mexico or America? 

2. Health issue.. .No one takes responsibility for illegal health care. The 
hospitals, ambulance and air services, and other health care endities, are 
closing, or in danger of shutting down, because their resources are depleted. 
One rural ambulance was S18,000 in the red last year secondary to illegal 
health care and transportation. UMC Air Care in Tucson, Arizona 
documents $6 MILLION in un-compensated services last year related to 
illegal aliens. In the year 2000 Douglas Arizona’s single hospital went 
bankrupt because of the unpaid bills. It’s doors have stayed open, but the 
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budget problems are so severe, the hospital’s nursing home was shut down. 
There is no OB/Delivery in three of our area’s hospitals. 

There has been a significant rise in drug=resistant TB, Hepatitis, unknown 
viruses, and other communicable diseases that were virtually eradicated in 
our country before this Illegal influx began. These people bring 3 rd World 
country disease to our citizens that some of our doctors are not familiar with. 
Our canyons are painted with black, runny, human feces and toilet 
paper... Disease seeping into our ground water?..Very likely. 

There are numerous illegal vehicular accidents; injury (and /or) death being 
the result. 

Many of our citizens have their care delayed because our facilities have their 
hands full treating illegal immigrants free-gratis. 

A good number of our legal citizens cannot afford health insurance..They die 
because of it.. .The illegals don’t need it.. .They can’t be refused treatment. Is 
Mexico , or any other country taking responsibility for their own? Of course 
not..They don’t need to. We hand them all of their needs on a silver platter. 
By the way, that platter is spread with U.S. taxpayer’s dollars. 

Someday, we may wake up to no response from a 911 call or no place close to 
home to go for professional help in a life-threatning situation. .Ironic. ..Isn’t 
it? 


3. Spoils of Disrespect Our land is trashed. Millions of illegals have trampled 

our land down to dust and bed-rock. The human trails resemble giant 
snakes, crawling from the border to interstate access. Once the traffic 
reaches 25-35 miles north of Mexico.. .It’s HOME FREE..Destination..Every 
state in our nation. 

Our livelihood is thrcatened..The fences are torn down, gates crushed by 
Vehicular traffic, water lines cut, animals killed or stolen, homes broken into 
And robbed. 

Tons (yes, tons) of trash; a foot deep and strewn for miles, is the norm. This 
Includes plastic jugs, blankets, clothing, backpacks, dirty diapers, cosmetic 
Items, syringes, medication, books, papers, plastic bags, take-out food 
containers, and of course, the human waste. 

The clean-up and repairs, are again, nobody’s responsibility. We use our 
precious time , energy, and money to rectify the damage. 

The real estate within 30 miles of the border has lost it’s value. No one wants 
land that is continually trashed by illegal intruders. 

4. The Network.. ..This whole illegal scenario has many facets; (a.) the illegals, 
themselves, who pay $800 to $2000 (in some cases, more) apiece for guidance 
and transportation into the U.S. (b.) The despicable “Coyotes” (people 
smugglers) who guide and transport these people for a price.. .Then, in many 
cases, leave them on an abandoned road or in the desert to die. (c.) The 
Spotters, who drive up and down the road with cell phones and radios, 
letting the “coyotes” know when the “coast is clear". These smugglers may be 
Mexican Nationals, gang members, or even our own good citizens making an 
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“easy buck”, (d.) The mechanics, who scour the roads for disabled vehicles; 
fix them; and send another group on their way.(They repair the vehicles in 
broad daylight-not caring if the Border Patrol is watching..Because these 
people have green cards and are not doing aanything illegal... They are never 
apprehended.) (e.) Some of our own companies, businesses and corporations 
who send money for transportation and a promised job in the U.S. Tyson is 
just one who has recently been caught and given a mandate for hiring 
illegals..There are so many more that have never been given so much as a 
slap on the hand...Why?..Somebody tell us why ..They are breaking the 
law...(f.) The “do’gooders”, who aide and abet illegal activity. American 
citizens screwing their own country, and breaking the law because they are 
such “caring people” and so “politically and ethically correct”..This is not 
worth discussion, (g.) Drugs-.Last but not least.. .Millions of dollars worth 
of drugs, smuggled into the U.S. every week, are a big part of this influx. The 
smugglers come in small groups, sometimes dressed in camos and carrying 
assault rifles OR they camoflauge themselves among the regular groups of 
illegals. This part of the network is the most dangerous. They “shoot-up” in 
order to deliver their load quickly. They have one goal in mind... Deliver the 
goods at any cost..This is big money ..They instill fear and a sense of 
foreboding in all of us. We feel as if we live in a war zone on our own 
property. If possible, we keep a safe distance and call the Border 
PatroL.The response depends on availability of manpower..Which is 
extremely inadequate. 

Note: All of us (even the children) carry firearms, radios, cell phones, and 
any means of protection or communication available, every time we walk out 
of our homes. Outside our doors (that are bolted and double locked) , we are 

acutely aware of any change in our surroundings We pray we will never 

be forced to take a human life... 

5. PERSONAL EXPERIENCES Every facet of our life is threatened each 

day by this illegal invasion, (a.) My granddaughter and I were threatened 

with rape and everything that went along with that threat. We were literally 
chased down the road on our private property, (b.) Our ranch is in shambles, (c.) 
The illegals have attempted to steal our truck and our horses, (d.) They have come 
in the yard and looked in the the windows at night when our grandchildren are 
sleeping, (e.) A dead illegal was found by one of our dirt tanks. The man (about 30 
years old) had been dead for 4-5 days. The body was not touched by any wild 
animals (In our country, this is very unusual in any instance, and suggests that the 
individual had more wrong than “exposure”. The cause of death stated by the 
County Coroner..even though there was never an autopsy performed). Wild animals 
are smart..They don’t eat on a carcass that is “infected”. Crows will usually pick on 
anything. ..Not so in this case.. .Speculation. ..but a point in question., (f.) Following 
that incident, our Son-In-Law was diagnosed with an “unknown virus_...We almost 
lost him..He has recovered after extensive treatment, hospitalization and 
surgery..Our suspicions will remain with the illegal factor and health threat.. .But 
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can never be proven, (g.) Our neighbors have been threatened, robbed and their 
animals have been killed... 

We all live with constant fear and anger.. .Not a good combination... 

FACTS 

1. President Bush has made a strong statement against visa “overstays” in this 
country. Let’s hope the INS follows through, and enforces the law. Bush is 
wonderful in so many ways, but until he “gets out of bed” with Vicente Fox, 

this fiasco will continue. 

2. Hillary Clinton states illegal aliens associated with those that were killed at 
the WTC should receive compensation and should not be deported. They are 

illegal.ILLEGAL.. 

3. Kolbe has directed the Border Patrol strictly to the border, eliminating any 
interior response..He has also directed them to repair the border fence, and 
pay the cost of emergency care for illegals. We elected this man? He is one 
who has not given us the time of day on this issue and the problems we are 

faced with. 

4. In 1986 approximately 3.2 million of the estimated 5 million illegals living in 
the United States were given amnesty. This group has been replaced by new 

illegals having more and more babies that are declared American 
citizens. ..This goes on and on. ..When will it stop? 

5. The Border Patrol will verify that for every illegal apprehended, at LEAST 5 

get away..The numbers reported to the public are only the apprehensions. 
EXAMPLE: On our ranch. ..From 2/11/02 through 2/18/02 approximately 
400 illegals crossed our property. ..We know of 12 that were 
apprehended..The B.P. agents in the field lack manpowen.They respond 
when possible..However, when the only available agents are over 50 miles 
away.. .It doesn’t work.... 

6. Our border is porous.. .IT IS NOT SECURE.. .For instance, We are told the 

border is shut off to any illegal traffic.. .A 14 mile stretch may be manned 
and protected. ..However; the illegal traffic just comes around the 
perimeters..We are 34 air-miles north of the Mexican border... groups as 
large as 150-200 come through our property as we listen to the nightly news 
stating the decreased influx , and the great job the B. P. has done in 
protecting us from this invasion..A friend, 25 miles east, called in a group of 
500 ...500 that were not detected crossing the border !! 

7. Atzlan...The takeover of the Southwest by Mexico., is not a myth..Some of 
our stores are selling “Viva Atzlan” T shirts; there are flyers and bumper 

stickers with the same statement. The Mexican propaganda states that the 
take-over will occur without a shot from a rifle ...”It will occur through 
politics and population” — Take a look at some of our communities.. .See for 

yourself. 

8. Our Veterans have fought, and many died, protecting our borders from 
foreign invasion. ..FOREIGN INVASION... Explain this to them... 
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9. We have the technology, equipment and manpower close at hand..(If it is 
allowed to be used.) to protect our borders..Use it.. .Please use it... 


WE WANT 


1. OUR LAWS ENFORCED 

2. OUR BORDER CLOSED TO ILLEGAL TRAFFIC (MILITARY 
PERSONEL.TECHNOLOGY AND EQUIPMENT) 

3. NO AMNESTY 

4. NO GUEST WORKERS (HISTORY WILL PROVE..GUEST WORKERS 
BECOME PERMANENT RESIDENTS) 

5. SEND THE ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS HOME 


B.J. Kuykendall 
Cochise County, Arizona 
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Testimony of Larry Vance 

Submitted to the U.S. Subcommittee on Justice, Drug Policy and Human 
Resources. 

Representative Mark Souder, Chairman. 

22 February, 2002 

I was brought to Douglas, Az. in September of 1963 when my Dad was transferred here from 
Nogales, AZ. He was an Arizona Highway Patrolman at the time & was given the choice of 
moving to Jacobs Lake in Northern AZ or to Douglas, which is located on the U.S./Mexican 
border in the southeast comer of the state. Douglas was his choice & as I grew up, I realized that 
it was the right choice for a number of reasons. The climate here is far better than the high cold 
elevation of Jacobs Lake because Douglas is 4000' elevation and is situated in a 30 mile wide 
valley between the Mule Mountains to the west & the Parilla Mountains to the east. A junior 
college was under construction at the time & the Douglas Public School system was reputed to 
be very good. Phelps Dodge Copper Corp. was operating a large mine & smelter in Cochise 
County, so good paying jobs were available in & around Douglas. The vast majority of the folks 
here were good old fashion working class families with copper being the major source of income 

6 agriculture in the form of cattle ranches & grain crop farms running a close second. Crime, 
even for a border town was very low & most folks got along or at least tolerated each other. 

Except for a small minority, everybody spoke English & was proud to be American. Looking 
back, it was mighty seldom that language posed a communication barrier unless we went south of 
the border. Only a small hand full of Hispanic folks could not speak at least some English. Most 
of the non English speaking Hispanics were Mexican Nationals who were north of the border on 
a work visas or another legal reason. As a teenager, I worked on the farms north of Douglas. As 
I recall, the Hispanic workers, whether American or Mexican, seemed to be somewhat 
embarrassed with the fact that they could not speak English, & I can recall several who made it a 
mission to learn the language of the land. I admire & respect them for that. My dear old Dad 
was bom a Mexican National who at the age of 18 renounced his Mexican citizenship, 
naturalized as an American & joined the U.S. Air Force. He was brought to the U.S. at the age of 

7 not speaking a word of English & was enrolled in school in Mesa AZ. hi just 2 years, he spoke 
English as well as any of his American bom peers & spoke with out so much as a hint of a 
Spanish accent. I did not grow up in a home where Mexican holidays, culture(except for 
Mexican food) or language was put before those of America’s. My Dad would not speak 
Spanish in our home, but when we would cross the border, he spoke just like any other Mexican. 

I asked him one day why we didn’t speak Spanish at home & why he did not pay attention to 
Mexican holidays like some of our Hispanic neighbors. His reply really hits home with me 
today. “We live in America. We are Americans. You boys(he was referring to my 2 brother & 
me) are very fortunate to be bom in such a good & decent country. If it is to remain such a 
desirable place, then everybody has to respect it’s customs, abide by it’s laws & speak the 
English language.” 

In 1970, my folks bought 20 acres located 1 mile north of the border & 3 miles west of Douglas. 

It was seldom that we saw anybody coming north who had illegally crossed the border. We 
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would hear of an occasional burglary in the rural community back then, but the few illegals that 
we saw during the first few years were workers headed north. My folks always gave them water 
if they needed it & on a few occasions gave hungry individuals food. Several times aliens who 
had crossed our place headed north in the spring would take the same path south in the fall. Dad 
would usually talk to them for a few minutes when they stopped by for water. One day 1 asked 
him why they snuck back into Mexico the same way that they snuck into the U.S. He explained 
that the Mexican port authorities were some of the most disrespectful thieving SOBs around & 
that they take part of the money that people take home after working a season over here. I still 
recall how irritated Dad would get when he had to pay “mordida” to tire Mexican officials each 
time that we went to visit relatives down in Chihuahua. 

I got married in May of 1974. My Parents gave my wife Toni & me 5 acres for a wedding gift. 
Since I had just gone to work at the Phelps Dodge copper smelter located a mile from the place. 
Toni & I put a mobile home on onr land & started putting down some roots. It wasn’t long & we 
had ourselves a comfortable little home. My folks lived just down the road, my job was just a 
few minutes away & life was great except that illegal aliens were starting to cross the border to 
burglarize homes in & around Douglas. Several times in late ‘74 & early ‘75, we had to chase 
aliens away from the place. It got real nasty one cold March night in 1975. An illegal with his 
band of thieves tried to raid my home. It nearly cost one of them his l ife when he kickced the 
front door of my home in during the burglary attempt. I responded in a lawful manner which sent 
him to a local hospital with 2 bullet wounds. Rural burglaries stopped for a while, at least in my 
area. Problems with illegal border jumpers continued off & on in & around Douglas for the next 
decade. A local ranching family got into some serious trouble in the late 70's when they, after 
repeated burglaries, took matters into their own hands. I was finally burglarized in 1980. Two 
Mexicans got off with some items from my home. Mom, Dad, my wife Toni & I decided that 
despite the problems with border burglars, life was still bearable out here. We still had a private 
little area & we could adapt to the border problems with a little ingenuity & grit. I was 
burglarized again in 1982. I had a yard full of dogs at the time that alerted my dad to the problem 
at my place. My mother immediately notified me at work. To make a long story short, plans for 
just such an event paid off. 1 left work & after a chase apprehended one of the two thieving 
illegal aliens, This thief was charged with 12 felony counts related to the burglary because he 
tried to assault my dad with a large knife as he ran from my home. His case was plea bargained 
down to one count of attempted burglary by a liberal County Attorney who recommended a 
formal deportation( which doesn’t amount to squat & is one of the reasons that foreign nationals 
don’t respect America’s laws). According to the superior court judge who presided over the 
case, it was only because I took the time off from work & presented compelling testimony, that 
this individual was sentenced to 5 years in prison. My actions created a bit of a howl by so called 
alien’s rights groups, but it stopped most of the problems in this area for my neighbors & me for 
a number of years. Mexicans bent on causing problems gave my area a wide birth & it was only 
occasionally that we would see illegal aliens, & they were most often workers headed north. In 
1993, things began to get bad, real bad. 

Bill Clinton moved into the White House. Almost immediately we began to see an increase in 
illegal alien traffic. The occasional group of 3 or 4 became groups of a dozen or more. The 
frequency increased gradually as well. By 1996 we were seeing groups of aliens numbering from 
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a dozen to 30 or so. I asked a Border Patrol friend why there was such an increase. He told me 
that Clinton had gone to Mexico & assured Presedente Zedillo that there would be no mass 
deportation from the U.S. He also told me that there were some major projects trader way to 
control the border around El Paso, Texas & San Diego, California. When I asked him if anything 
was being done to improve enforcement here he stated, “ well, we’ve got 40 agents 
now ” 

By 1998 the border jumping problem had become much worse. It became common to see more 
than 100 illegals per day. It was getting hard to sleep at night because of all of the commotion. 
Aliens would come right through the property, knocking down fences running over our places as 
if it were their own & several times coming to my house or my parent’s house in the middle of 
the night to ask for a ride or for the use of the telephone to call new York, Phoenix, Chicago or 
some other place. I was offered large sums of money on several occasions to drive aliens north. 
They could not understand why I would cuss them for such disrespect & stupidity. Property 
damaged or theft became a common occurrence. I had a remote water spigot at the back of my 
property to provide water for my horses & toher wildlife. Alien smugglers discovered the faucet 
& soon started using it to top off water bottles for the hike north. The problem wasn’t so much 
that they would get a drink of water, it was that they had to leave it on or break it. After repairing 
it several times, I removed it . The wildlife had left the area anyway because of all of the human 
activity. I was forced to keep the horses in small stalls near the house to prevent their escape 
through damaged fences. The illegals were leaving garbage, discarded clothing & feces all over 
the pasture so we rented a Caterpillar tractor & stripped all of the brush from the back 12 acres to 
deny hiding spots for the unwelcome interlopers. 

In March of 1999 1 organized a group of local citizens & we started contacting elected officials 
& news organizations. I wrote a letter explaining the gravity of the situation & sent it, signed by 
237 area residents, to every politician from Clinton to the Cochise County Board of Supervisors 
& to about 30 news organizations. Things were way out of hand. Residents living in town, out of 
town & on the farms & ranches were living like prisoners in their own homes. My dad & 1 built. 
6' chain link fences around our houses, installed burglar alarms, window & door gratings & 
began using 2 way radios at night so that we could communicate between houses if phone service 
was interrupted. We made certain that someone was on the property at all times. Most all area 
residents began to carry firearms because there were almost daily reports of rapes, robberies & 
beatings of aliens by bandits who came from all over to pray upon them. Several citizens were 
assaulted by border bandits & the smugglers were becoming more brazen & aggressive. My 
wife, who had never cared for firearms asked me teach her to safely handle a pistol. She was so 
spooked by this invasion that she started carrying a .38 caliber revolver. The Douglas Border 
Patrol agents were making nearly 1000 arrest per night on or near my family’s property . If we 
got more that 4 hours of sleep per night, we were lucky. There were many nights that, since sleep 
was impossible, I would climb a tower that I built in my back yard with a bottle of coffee, a cell 
phone & a set of night vision binoculars. One night in particular, after being awakened several 
times, I climbed the tower & looked to the southwest with my Binocs. Within 5 minutes I had 
spotted 4 different groups of at least 30 in each group. I called the Border Patrol & made my 
report. The agent on the phone was looking at the monitor of a remote camera tower that had 
been installed east of my parents house. She quickly found the groups that I had seen, then told 
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me to look farther to the west. There was a single group of 124 individuals headed north. She 
dispatched one female field agent who was the only agent available at that moment to the area. I 
watched her arrest the whole group of 124. The other four groups simply walked right on by. I 
was told that night by an agent that if they caught 1 in 12, they were doing well. This scenario 
repeated itself night after night for more than three years. The worst three years were ‘98, ‘99, 
‘2000. Many other points along the 82 mile Cochise County border enduring similar action & it 
still continues today in the more remote areas. 

In 1999 my Dad’s health was failing and on December 16*, 1999 he passed away. I will always 
believe that the stress caused by the illegal alien problem was a factor in his death. My Mom was 
so stressed that for a while I was afraid I would loose her too. In November of ‘99, the 
smugglers had decided that my dogs were making it too difficult to sneak through my area, so 
they tried to poison them. They were successful in killing my best dog. Shortly there after, my 
horse got sick & died. I acquired some new pups that caught on quickly. They would bark at the 
slightest hint of an alien. I march of 2000, the smugglers made an attempt to poison my new 
dogs. The two pups got deathly ill right away(it took a month & over $400 to save the dogs). 
Two nights laters, I was awakened by my nephew’s horse and my remaining dog just after 
midnight. I looked out the back window & saw a man approaching my yard fence with a sack. I 
new his intention was to poison my remaining dog. I bounded out of the house in my underwear 
with a flash light in one hand and a 44 magnum revolver in the other while yelling every insult & 
threat that I could think of. He headed back over my property line fence & south as fast as he 
could. My wife called the Border Patrol but they were unable to catch him. Never in my life was 
I so close to killing another human out of anger. I’m not made that way & that emotion scared 
the hell out of me, but the constant lack of sleep & unending agitation by the unending tide of 
illegal aliens was taking it’s toll. My life had turned completely to crap! These masses of people 
were running over us every day & night. It seemed like I could not function from the constant 
lack of sleep, worry & my recent losses. 1 was working 12 hour days on 3 to 4 hours of sleep. 

Every news paper & magazine it seemed had articles lying about vigilantes & boo-hooing over 
the plight of illegal aliens. My government was doing every thing that it could to encourage 
more illegals to cross & my tax burden was getting heavier to support all of our new' 
“immigrants” while Clinton was trading our sovereignty for votes & throwing away the English 
language by declaring the U.S. is a multi-lingual nation. Every hospital in southern Arizona was 
operating in the red due to the required treatment of illegal aliens who were being injured in 
accidents on the back roads almost nightly. Pregnant Mexican women were waiting outside of 
every hospital emergency ward until birth was imminent so that she could receive free birth care 
for her new American baby that would bring her a healthy American check each month. 

Mexican ambulances were & still are transporting critically injured or ill Mexicans across the 
border to our hospital where they receive free medical help. Mexico has threatened legal action 
against any American who dares to lift a finger to try to stop this invasion while demanding 
amnesty for all Mexicans illegally in the U.S. Now a few Republicans have jumped on the band 
wagon to reward illegal border crossing & acquisition of fraudulent documents & benefits with 
amnesty . (I wonder if they will grant me amnesty if I turn to illegal means to improve my 
financial standing.) Our schools are full of foreign students whose parents demand that they be 
taught in their native language & that Americans respect their culture. 
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Our Border Patrol has been all but neutered by stupid policy decisions & micro management 
from Washington. All of its effective tools like auto & home seizures have been taken away at 
the behest of American cry babies & Mexico City. It is very difficult for the B.P. to make an 
arrest that will get prison time for the law breakers. B.P. agents are routinely assaulted by 
illegals or their smugglers. Last year alone there were 1 6 different incidents where aliens pelted 
agents with rocks . There were 5 that resulted in serious injuries of agents & one where a rock 
actually severed an artery in an agents face. 

Today there is approximately 500 agents working at the Douglas station (which was built in the 
mid 80's for 35 agents). Attrition because of high demand, low moral & the sense by the agents 
that they are not allowed to do their jobs keeps that work force young and relatively 
inexperienced. That inexperience coupled with poor upper management, low moral, lack of air 
& adequate technical support greatly reduces their effectiveness. Although alien traffic has 
slowed considerably around my home thousands still make the nightly journey through less 
guarded stretches of the border. 

America’s borders are sacred ground & we must enforce our borders & jealously guard our 
sovereignty & security. For far too long, anybody or anything can be smuggled through Mexico 
into the U.S. for the right amount of money. Our immigration laws must be enforced at the 
borders & in the interior. Violators must be severely punished. Without meaningful border 
enforcement Mexico will continue to dump it’s poor, unemployed, uneducated, ill & undesirable 
citizens into the U.S. The rest of the world will continue to follow suit & more terrorists will 
join those who have found entrance to be so easy through Mexico, How many more 9-11 attacks 
will it take to make my government take it’s first & most important responsibility serious? 

Thank you for your attention to this important matter. 

Sincerely, 


Larry Vance 

2890 West Calumet Rd. 

Douglas, AZ. 85607 
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The U.S. Military on The Border 

TESTIMONY OF BEN L. ANDERSON JR, SUBMITTED TO U.S. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CRIMINAL JUSTICE, DRUG POLICY AND HUMAN 
RESOURCES, REPRESENTATIVE MARK SOUDER, CHAIRMAN. 

February 22, 2002 

Sirs: 

My name is Ben L. Anderson Jr.; I am a resident of Cochise County, Arizona. I 
served my country for almost 3 decades as a soldier and officer in the U.S. Army. 

I have no personal interest in illegal immigration or in U.S. drug policy except as 
a patriotic citizen of the United States. I am not being paid or influenced by any 
entity whatsoever for my testimony submitted to you this day. 

The US/Mexico border situation in Cochise County, Arizona has been and 
remains out of control. Briefings by US Border Patrol senior authorities do not 
reflect reality and the Border Patrol's credibility in this regard has been in 
question by the local citizenry for years. The measure of success is not how 
many illegal aliens the border patrol catches and re-catches. The measure is 
how many they missed and how many illegal aliens successfully penetrated into 
the interior of the United States. Currently, ranchers and other knowledgeable 
citizens estimate the apprehension rate has decreased from 1 in 5 to 1 in 10. 
Thus, any apprehension statistic quoted by the Border Patrol must be multiplied 
ten-fold to ascertain the failure rate. There is no known measurement standard 
that calls 10% a passing grade. 

Documentation by various US government agencies to include the GAO; 
numerous civilian organizations; the media - print, radio and TV; American 
citizens along the border and congress itself have proven without any doubt that 
the current and programmed INS/Border Patrol structure will not be able to 
contain the illegal alien invasion from Mexico. 

No amount of funding or manpower increases can fix the Border Patrol 
structure, organization or operational shortfalls in a timely manner. The Border 
Patrol was simply never envisioned to face such a daunting threat. It cannot be 
"grown" to the task in any reasonable timeframe. 

However, the mission of protecting US national border sovereignty remains 
and the mission cannot be compromised given the threat to the national security, 
the economy and American culture and values. The chaotic border situation 
reflects a significant weak link in national security at a time in history when 
uncontrolled access to the American Homeland by terrorists, illegal aliens and 
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drug traffickers can have demonstrated horrific repercussions as witnessed in the 
WTC and Pentagon attacks. 

Our nation remains on constant terrorist alert, yet a multi-thousand mile border 
with Mexico -- a 3rd world country noted for corruption at all levels in most of its 
agencies, drug trafficking, general lawlessness and mistreatment of its own 
underclass ~ remains like a sieve. It is a moral imperative that appropriate 
measures are taken to seal the border and contain this invasion. 

The United States Military is well structured, manned, funded, trained and 
capable of quickly accomplishing the mission. There is no need to tell our 
nation's superb military how to do anything. The command structure, when given 
the task, will quickly be able to task organize its assets in an efficient and cost- 
effective manner. The US Military has accepted many a new, difficult, distant 
and often non-traditional task with alacrity and succeeded. Desert Storm and the 
current Afghanistan mission are but examples. 

It is not the military that needs instruction on how to do any of its tasks. It is 
the congress that needs to educate itself as to the feasibility of the mission. 
Regrettably there are members of congress who are not versed in border denial 
operations or basic military matters, and who, in their ignorance, do a disservice 
to the nation by refusing to consider the military option. 

Our military has decades of experience in border security missions - from 1945 
till the collapse of the Soviet Union in Europe, from the end of open hostilities in 
Korea and continuing in to this day, and Bosnia and Kosovo, etc. In fact, the 
American military is the world's expert and protecting other nation's borders. It is 
time that unique experience is used at home where it is sorely needed. 

There is no need for large military units, or heavy equipment or tracked 
vehicles such as tanks, artillery or armored personnel carriers; or heavy 
weapons or any equipment that might be ecologically destructive. Light forces 
with rapid airmobile (helicopter) mobility can cover large remote border areas 
with minimal assets while freeing up limited Border Patrol assets to concentrate 
on congested urban areas or where their particular expertise is needed. 

In southeastern Arizona, where the main concentration of illegal alien and drug 
traffic exists, the stationing structure already exists for rapid deployment. Ft. 
Huachuca provides a perfect location for border operations of any needed 
military units. 

Military engineer units from the active and reserve components can rapidly 
emplace requisite fencing in areas where needed. Units (active and reserve) can 
be rotated to maintain the operational tempo of other Department of Defense 
missions. The task is simple and requires very limited training, if any at all. 
Standard "rules of engagement" suffice. 
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Concurrently, INS and Border Patrol forces can take on their mandated task of 
searching out illegal aliens within the county and repatriating them to their 
country of origin. 

Finally, the military would be genuinely welcomed by the local citizenry who 
are frustrated at the unsatisfactory state and national response to the problem. 

It is a wining situation for the military, for the local citizenry, the state and the 
nation. 

In light of the current and programmed INS/Border Patrol structure’s inability to 
contain the illegal alien invasion from Mexico - 1 urge strong consideration of a 
military option in southeastern Arizona, if not across the entirety of the 
US/Mexico international border. 

Any attempts to deny protection of the United States sovereign borders on the 
basis of any Posse Comitatus nonsense is trumped by Article IV, Section 4 of the 
U.S. Constitution. 


Respectfully, 

Ben L. Anderson Jr. 

Colonel, USA (Infantry) (Retired) 

947 Calle Camellia 
Sierra Vista, A Z 85635 
(520) 439-4627 

blair@c2i2.com 
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TESTIMONY OF DAVID J. STODDARD, 

SUBMITTED TO U.S. SUBCOMMITTEE ON CRIMINAL JUSTICE, DRUG 
POLICY AND HUMAN RESOURCES, REPRESENTATIVE MARK SOUDER, 
CHAIRMAN, 

February 22, 2002 

Sirs: 

My name is David J. Stoddard; I am a resident of Cochise County, Arizona. I 
served my country for 30 years, first as a soldier in the U.S. Army and then as 
U.S. Border Patrol Agent for 27 years. 

I have no personal interest in illegal immigration or in U.S. drug policy except as 
a patriotic citizen of the United States. I am not being paid or influenced by any 
entity whatsoever for my testimony submitted to you this day. 

There has been a great deal of debate recently over needed changes in U.S. 
Immigration Law. The United States has the most liberal immigration policies in 
the entire world. Our laws are designed to protect the American public from 
criminals, subversives, terrorists, disease, the insane and from those who are 
likely to become public charges. There are no U.S. laws designed specifically to 
exclude any deserving person from legally immigrating to the United States. Any 
person may legally immigrate unless he or she falls within an excludable class. 
This is for the public good. If existing laws were enforced as intended, there 
would be no need for new laws. 

Currently the United States admits more people as immigrants, refugees and 
asylum seekers than all the other countries in the world combined. Right now 
one-fifth of the U.S. population is a foreign born or dependant child of foreign 
born residents. Since the 2000 Census, the population of the United States has 
increased by 3 million people according to the U.S. Census Bureau. 

According to various Mexican media and official Mexican government sources, 
the country of Mexico has 18 million of its citizens residing illegally in the United 
States at this very minute. Mexico claims to have 30 million persons of Mexican 
decent in the United States. I have no reason not to believe these claims. 

According to official U.S. I. & N.S. estimates, Mexicans comprise only 54% of the 
total number of illegal aliens within the United States, Again, I have no reason to 
dispute these figures. I hope this gives you some kind of perspective as to the 
great influence illegal immigration has upon our society. 

Since I have lived and worked on the Mexican border all of my life, I am most 
familiar with the problems presented by illegal Mexican immigration and I would 
like to focus on that aspect. 

-According to former Chief of Police, Ruben Ortega, 80% of the street level drug 
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dealers in Salt Lake City, Utah are illegal Mexican Aliens. I believe we can 
extrapolate that percentage to any major city in the Southwest. 

-According to the U S. Bureau of Prisons, 24% of those incarcerated in the 
United States are foreign born, most of them Mexicans. 

-According to the California State authorities, that state must build the equivalent 
of one grammar school a day in order to accommodate the population growth of 
school aged children, again, largely due to illegal immigrants, most of whom are 
illegal Mexicans. 

I submit to you that Mexico has instituted policies which encourage its citizens to 
sneak into the United States. 

For example: 

-Mexico has discontinued the government subsidies for propane, diesel, tortillas, 
beans, electricity, housing, bread and commodities for poor people. 

-Mexico has opened additional consulates in practically every state in the union 
in order to assist its citizens obtain U.S. benefits, “rights” and to assure legal help 
in the instances of “discrimination” in employment, law enforcement and in any 
other legal matter. 

-Lawyers retained at the behest of Mexican officials quickly take civil action 
against any U.S. citizen who chooses to protect himself or his property against 
illegal Mexicans. This is designed to deter any interference by U.S. residents in 
the free flow of aliens and drugs across our borders. 

-Mexican school children, from the primary grades, are taught that the United 
States "stole” (from Mexico) the land now called California, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Texas, Colorado and Utah. Furthermore, these children are taught that were it 
not for the United States “stealing" California and the gold therein, that Mexico 
would be a superpower today. I have heard that with my own ears. That is no 
exaggeration. 

-The President of Mexico actively encourages its citizens to illegally emigrate to 
the U.S. and in fact frequently refers to those who do so as “heroes”. 

-I can give you the names of eight high-level Mexican politicians who have left 
office in the last decade with a minimum of $700 million each. These ill-gotten 
funds could have been used for the good of the Mexican people. 


Based on the above facts, I see no reason for any change in U.S. immigration 
laws. But I see a great need for change in the way Mexico imposes upon the 
United States. The American people are expected to provide free medical care, 
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housing, education, food and other basic needs to illegal Mexican aliens. These 
are all services that should be provided to our own elderly, handicapped and 
poor. 

I do see a need to alter the way in which the United States administers its 
immigration laws however. 

Currently the same administrator dictates enforcement and services. Under 
Doris Meissner, the INS became a service-oriented organization because Ms. 
Meissner considered all aliens, legal and illegal as her “clients”. Enforcement 
under the U.S. Border Patrol became non-existent except for a narrow corridor 
along the border. This encouraged illegal aliens to keep trying until they were 
successful in traversing that corridor beyond which they could live and reside as 
long as they wish and do whatever they want, while the services 
branch of INS does everything it can to make their status legal. This status quo 
has not changed under INS Commissioner James Ziglar. 

This is a schizophrenic approach, which does not, never has and never will work. 
The INS must be separated into two agencies, one to provide services and the 
other for enforcement purposes. The U.S. Border Patrol must be allowed to do 
its job in strict accordance to the law without regard to political correctness and 
without regard to state, city and local boundaries. This is the only way we can 
remain a sovereign nation. We cannot allow a foreign nation to dictate our 
immigration policy, which is the current standard. Either an alien has legally 
entered the United States or he has not. The legal alien is entitled to benefits 
and services. The others are not. Every single person who has sneaked into 
this country made an informed decision to violate the laws of this country and 
has accepted the risk of detection and deportation. None of them should be 
allowed to reside in the U.S. without first exiting and making a legal application 
for entry in order to screen for criminals, the insane, subversives, terrorists and 
disease. 

The U.S. Border Patrol simply cannot handle its mission under present restraints. 
Its job is to protect the American public and preserve the sanctity of our 
international borders. That cannot be accomplished while our borders are over 
run by aliens of every nationality and while bureaucrats place unreasonable 
restrictions on how agents operate. 

-I urge the immediate deployment of U.S. military troops and equipment on our 
borders to seal them against those who would cause us harm. This could be 
only a temporary measure to allow us to regain control to again become a 
sovereign nation. 

-I urge the separation of the U.S. Border Patrol into a separate agency 
responsible for the detection, interdiction, arrest, prosecution and/or deportation 
of drug smugglers and illegal aliens. An experienced enforcement officer whose 
primary purpose is to protect America and American citizens must run this 
separate agency. That separate agency must have its own budget and control 
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its own spending. This would assure that the law enforcement agency doesn’t 
have to dance like a puppet at the whim of a non-law enforcement entity with an 
agenda of its own operating the purse strings. A professional law enforcement 
agency must be in total control of enforcement, (with Attorney General and 
Congressional oversight, of course), or political special interests will exercise 
undue influence as has been the case with the Border Patrol for the last 78 
years. 

I realize I cannot be more specific and detailed due to time restraints, so I 
respectfully submit this to you at this time. 

Sincerely, 


David J. Stoddard 
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bills on this web site 
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REFERENCE 1TTLE: border controls 


State of Arizona 
House of Representatives 
Forty-fifth Legislature 
Second Regular Session 
2002 


HM 2003 

Introduced by 

Representatives Graf, Farnsworth, Blendu, Pearce, Pierce, Nelson, Johnson 
Huffman, Gullett, Marsh, Cooley, Senators Martin, Bee: Representatives 
Allen, Anderson, Binder, Brlmhall, Cannell. Carpenter, Carruthers, Chase, 
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PROVIDE GREATER FEDERAL RESOURCES TO BORDER STATES FOR BORDER ENFORCEMENT. 
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HH 2003 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

Whereas, Illegal Immigration has reached record levels, with some 
estimates placing the overall Illegal immigrant population at between five 
and ten million Individuals. This results in annual costs to society 
estimated In the billions of dollars due to the extra funds spent on 
education, health care, welfare and corrections programs; and 

Whereas, the nation’s border states. Including Arizona, are 
particularly hard hit by the Influx of illegal Immigrants across their 
borders. Among the more serious problems that accompany Illegal Immigration 
are increased drug smuggling and crime; and 

Whereas, this state does not condone the illegal immigration of 
Individuals into this country and It supports the efforts of the United 
States Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) and its enforcement arm, 
the Border Patrol, to vigorously enforce the immigration laws of this 
country; and 

Whereas, while the INS and Border Patrol are charged with enforcing 
current immigration laws, those laws do not go far enough toward preventing 
the illegal entry of immigrants into this country, requiring border states to 
rely on their own resources to combat this growing problem; and 

Whereas, state resources would be less strained in the fight against 
illegal Immigration by the provision of federal funds to increase border 
patrol measures in border states. Further, congressional action to expand 
the scope of the Posse Comitatus Act to allow greater military Involvement in 
the patrolling of United States borders would give states much-needed 
assistance in preventing the entry of illegal immigrants and In fighting 
terrorism, drug smuggling and crime problems; and 

Whereas, Article IV. section 4 of the Constitution of the United States 
states that "The United States shall guarantee to every State In this Union a 
Republican Form of Government, and shall protect each of them against 
Invasion." This confirmation of our National Sovereignty validates this 
request for additional resources to protect our borders from illegal 
immigration and the harmful crime and drug problems that accompany it. 
Wherefore your memorialist, the House of Representatives of the State of 
Arizona, prays: 

1. That the Congress of the United States introduce and enact 
legislation that would Increase effective border controls, Including the 
provision of greater funding for border states and laws that would allow for 
Increased military presence along this nation’s borders. 

2. That the Secretary of State of the State of Arizona transmit copies 
of this Memorial to the President of the United States Seriate, the Speaker of 
the United States House of Representatives and each Member of Congress from 
the State of Arizona. 
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Thomas E.Rochford 


1280 W. Target Range Road 
Nogales, AZ 85621 


February 21, 2002 


The Honorable Mark Souder, Chairman 
House Committee on Government Reform 

Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy and Human Resources 


Dear Sir, 

I hope to attend your subcommittee hearing at Sierra Vista, Arizona on Friday, February 22, 2002 
for the purpose of hand-delivering letters from several Nogales and Santa Cruz County residents 
regarding the operations of the Tucson Sector of the U.S. Border Patrol. 

It is our understanding that Mr. Harlan Capin of Nogales is the only representative of the private 
sector who has been invited to testify at this public hearing. Mr. Capin’s criticism of the Border 
Patrol’s efforts to control our southern border is well known to all of us, and we do not want 
your subcommittee to think that his views are shared by the rest of our community. 

Acting on behalf of the Santa Cruz County Citizens’ Advisory Board, U.S. Border Patrol, I 
deliver these letters from several of our leading citizens and respectfully request that you enter 
them into the official record of this hearing. 

Whether or not you choose to regard them as official testimony, we hope that you will take the 
trouble to read them carefully because we have good reason to believe that they express the true 
feelings of the voters who actually live here on our border with Mexico. 


Thank you very much for your consideration. 


Sincerely yours, 

Thomas E. Rochford 
Vice Chairman, S.C. County 
Citizens’ Advisory Board, 
U.S.B.P. 



cc: Congressman James Kolbe 

Susan Clarke Morales, Chairperson, CAB 
Kevin Stevens, Patrol Agent-In-Charge, 
Nogales Station, U.S.B.P. 
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Susan Clarke Morales 
P. O. Box 7227 
Nogales, Arizona 85628 
(520) 377-9632 


House Committee on Government Reform 

Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy and Human Resources 
Chairman Mark Souder 

Dear Chairman Souder: 

In expectation of your hearing on February 22, 2002, in Sierra Vista, Arizona, I am requesting the following be 
made part of the record of testimony taken from border residents. 

I am a fifth generation Nogales native. Our family has owned and operated a cattle ranch that is located on the 
US-Mexico border since 1872. Over the last 130 years, our family has witnessed and lived with changes on the 
border from there being no boundary fence to the current critical situation of illegal drug smuggling, threats of 
terrorist infiltration, cruelty to illegal immigrants by those profiting from human suffering, destruction of federal 
and private property and increasing encroachment of criminal elements through our ranch and into our region. 
When the appropriate measures were taken, the area became a much safer place in large part because of the 
presence and operations of the U.S. Border Patrol. Prior to that time, the Nogales area suffered as our 
government did not control the illegal immigrant flow through our area. The measures and procedures 
employed by the Border Patrol are not only necessary for our area but imperative for the added border security 
they provide our nation. 

I have faith in the Border Patrol’s ability to fulfill their mandated obligations to the American public who 
demand safety, security and enforcement of our laws. Disconcerting and disturbing to many area residents, and 
most especially those who live on the front lines, is the prohibition placed on the Border Patrol from improving 
conditions and functionality of the Checkpoint on 1-19. Interstate 19 is a major corridor of commerce for our 
area, State and country. It is of such importance as to be designated part of the CANAMEX Trade Corridor, a 
major link of commerce among Mexico, the United States and Canada. Currently the temporary checkpoint 
requires that traffic be stopped off the Palo Parado off ramp, an ineffective, unsafe congested scenario. Imagine 
if you will an additional 33,000 - 88,000 commercial trucks traveling on 1-19 as a result of the CANAMEX 
project’s advent being required to pull off the freeway. Should a permanent checkpoint not be constructed, our 
area will continue to lose market share to other ports in Texas, California and New Mexico where the federal 
government has made the investment to provide permanent checkpoints for facilitation of trade and as a 
deterrent of criminal activity. 

Most importantly, 1-19 is also without a doubt the most vulnerable and open corridor for criminals, drug 
smugglers, illegal immigrant smuggling and terrorist infiltration on the southwest border. It is the obligation of 
every citizen to do his/her part in advancing the security of our borders. It is the obligation of our Congress to 
ensure that all measures are taken to protect our citizenry, our country, those traveling our highways, our law 
enforcement personnel and those foreign nationals being exploited as human cargo. It is irresponsible and 
immoral to expound an open border policy at this time of our tragic American history. 

I request that the Border Patrol be given the proper tools to maintain its responsibility to control the border. The 
citizens of Santa Cruz County deserve nothing less than the best available checkpoint configuration. Our nation 
not only deserves it, but our people demand it. 

Sincerely, 

Susan Clarke Morales 
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James E. Price, Sr. 
160 E. Price Hill Road 
Nogales, A/, 85621 
February 2 1 , 2002 


Representative Mark Souder, Chairman, 

House Committee on Government Reform 

Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy and Human Resources 


Dear Sir: 

Attached please find my January 25, 2002 letter to President Bush regarding the security 
issues we face here on the front lines of national security. This situation did not begin on 
September) 1, 2001 . The actions on that day only brought a long-standing problem into closer 
focus. 1 request that this note and the attachment be made part of the congressional recor . 

At a recent town hall hosted by Rep. Kolbe in Green Valley, my wite and I both tried to 
be heard regarding the matter of a site-built check point, but Mr. Kolbe, who was generous with 
time afforded to one of his supporters from Tubac, completely ignored us. Consequently, we 
asked for a personal audience with his congressional aide Pam Harrington, She passed us otf to 
Petra Quiroga who had been introduced as his aide for health affairs in 1 ucson. 

As a native of the area, 1 ant well acquainted with the Quiroga Family. During my 1 
summer, I worked with members of her family at the Flux Mine on Red Mountain, east of 
Patagonia. She knows my maternal family (Lopez and Velasquez of Nogales) and my father s 
first in-laws, the De La Ossa’s of Patagonia, Lochiel and vicinity. In earlier times, I packed 
groceries for J.Kolbe’s mother while working at the Veterans Market in Nogales. 

Ms. Quiroga graciously offered to approach Mr. Kolbe regarding a meeting with seveial 
of us here at Nogales, but she went on extended medical leave right after that. Now', we find you 
having this meeting at Sierra Vista with Harlan Capin apparently representing us here on the 
border. 

Let me hasten to say that Mr. Capin has his home for sale, reportedly in anticipation of 
moving to the San Diego area. He does not in anyway represent me or my family in our 
sentiments regarding The Border Patrol, a permanent multi-lane checkpoint, or their effect on 
border business. 1 work here as President of Price-Capin Insurance, Inc. (33 years) and Vice- 
President of International Assemblers, lnc.(21 years) and intend to remain here tor the rest of my 
life. 

The Capin family, 1 believe, has been here since 1918. In recent years, with the closing ot 
their major business interests, many of them have moved to Tucson. There ate relatively few 
Capins left here in Nogales. My maternal grandfather came here from Mexico over 1 20 years 
ago. My father came here as John Pershing’s company clerk in April of 1916. There are several 
hundred of us here and more being bom daily. The comparison should suffice to show w'ho has 
the greater interest in this area. 

Whereas Mr. Capin has the idle time and funds available to make fancy presentations 
and/or misrepresentations, my time is completely consumed on business and volunteei activities. 
That, and Mr. Kolbe’s rudeness, are the reason for contacting you in this manner. Isn’t it strange 
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Representative Mark Souder, 2-21-02 
Page 2 


that the only Nogalian called to address your healing just happens to agree with Mr. Kolbe in his 
anti Border Patroi sentiments? 

Though 1 once served as Executive Secretary to the Nuclear Reactor Safety Committee, 
Atomics Internationa! Division, North American Aviation, and was Field Publications Manager 
at the Hallam Nuclear Power Facility (Hallam, Nebraska) and at the Sodium Reactor Experiment 
(Site of a reactor core meltdown near Los Angeles, CA in the late 1950's), I do not claim to be a 
rocket scientist. The matter of a multi-lane permanent checkpoint where commercial traffic, pass- 
through traffic, and local commuter traffic can be handled according to the specific needs of 
each is not, however, rocket science. Such a facility will also permit women and children to be 
separated from possible abductors. In conjunction with State and local law enforcement, it will 
also permit greater control over stolen vehicle traffic (Arizona is second only to Washington, D. 
C. for auto theft). The benefits are many, the draw backs few. A secondary effort such as that 
suggested by .1. Kolbe is reminiscent of the difference between the strategies employed by the St. 
Louis Rams and the New England Patriots in the recent Super Bowl. 

Thank you for your kind consideration In having my comments entered into The 
Congressional Record. 

Respectfully, 

James E. Price, Sr. 



Enc,: January 25, 2002 Letter to Pres. George W. Bush (5 pp) 



URGENT! 


URGENT! 


URGENT! 


URGENT! 


URGENT! 


P.O. Box ! 574 
Nogales, AZ 85628-1574 
January 25. 2002 


President George W. Bush 
The White House 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue NW 
Washington, D.C. 20500 

Re: Homeland Defense: A letter from the front lines 
Dear Mr, President: 

Many years ago, I wrote to another President because of an inequity and. due most likely 
to the fact that the man had an astute staff, received total satisfaction. My letter regarding the 
status of my father who, though he had served 35 years in the military, had never been officially 
retired, was passed on to the Secretary of the Army. 

After assuring me that the matter would receive prompt attention. I was put in touch with 
the Adjutant General. One year to the day, following my original letter, ray father was notified 
that he would be retired retroactively. He lost 9 years of retirement pay by statute, but received a, 
lump sum settlement for 1 0 years, a monthly pension, post exchange and medical benefits, and 
tire right to a military funeral. That latter item was foremost in my father’s mind. When he did 
pass on at the age of 82, his dearest wish was fulfilled by an honor guard from Ft. Huachuca. A 
young lieutenant from there not only led the honor guard, he also helped my mother file all the 
necessary forms with the VA. She received survivors privileges for the remainder of her life. 

I hope my present conveyance to you will receive like attention. Let me begin by saying 
that 1 am a life-long democrat who has always voted my conscience. In recent years, I voted 
democrat for Arizona governor, because of the dubious candidates who ran and won on the 
Republican side: Ev Meacham (removed from office), Fife Symington, removed from office, but 
pardoned by Wm. Clinton (there is an old Mexican saving that states, “God creates them, but 
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re: Homeland Security 
January 25. 2002 

they get together on their own”). The jury is still out on Jane Dee Hull, dubbed Propane Jane, 
because she allowed herself to be conned into backing an ill-conceived alternative fuel program 
that eould have left Arizona bankrupt. 

For president, 1 have voted Republican and been left dumbfounded by those who would 
not only elect Wm. Clinton once, but re-elected him. How jaded we’ve become! 

But I digress. The reason for this letter is to comment on Homeland Security. Your choice 
of Tom Ridge to head-up this program seems well founded. He faces an uphill battle when it 
comes to coordinating the various entities charged with enforcing the law. Traditional inter- 
agency jealousy leaves many Americans with the feeling that we have no law enforcement 
professionals, only credit grabbers. This eoupied with traitors in the CIA . the FBI, and the 
military has opened the door for malicious people to corrupt large segments of our society. 

Now that you are trying to coordinate law enforcement back into a viable force, rumors of 
power grabbing already abound. Finger pointing is also part of the overall picture. A recent 60 
Minutes program pointed out corruption in the U.S. Border Patrol. The picture was distorted. A 
former Tucson Sector Chief was all too quick to pick up on the criticism, ignoring the fact that 
many of the cited incidents happened during his watch. As usual, the media dug only deep 
enough to throw dirt. 

As a charter member of the Citizens Advisory Committee to the Border Patrol’s Nogales, 
AZ station, 1 have watched a radical transformation over the past few years. During the time that 
the monument to Dennis DeConcini (known as the Dennis DeConcini Port of Entry) was under 
construction, downtown Nogales was a no-man’s land controlled by ‘polieros’ and their cargo. 
Even the pews of our beautiful century-old Sacred Heart of Jesus Church were used to shelter the 
illegals until a ‘pollero’ could come in and hustle them away. 

Slowly, deliberately, with high criteria, past and present management have retaken our 
community for the benefit of law abiding citizens. The flood control tunnels once featured 
nationally because of the children known as Tunnel Rats, the stash houses connected to a myriad 
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re: Homeland Security 
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ot tunnels, the incredible flow of illegal aliens and illicit drugs, are being controlled. Certainly, 
an agency expanding as rapidly as The Border Patrol is going to wind up attracting some scum 
bags who would better be in jail than in law enforcement, but to paint all these young patriots as 
crooked and incompetent is wrong. 

Now comes James Kolbe, a southern Arizona silver-spoon-in-the-mouth native, trying to 
micio-manage the Border Patrol. He says that the Border Patrol is unresponsive and not being 
held accountable. He crows about wasting tax dollars, but fails to provide proof. 

A former lobbyist now living in this area has been quoted as saying that Kolbe belongs to 
the commercial interests developing real estate along 1-19. As he too agrees with those who 
would influence Kolbe, it must be assumed that he knows whereof he speaks. Kolbe certainly has 
been vocal about eliminating the Border Patrol Check-Points. He says they are unproven and 
valueless, but tails to back up his claims with facts. 

1 hasten to point out that these check points have been instrumental in the seizure of 
millions in illicit drugs and the capture of thousands of illegal aliens. Permanent or site-built 
check points in California, New Mexico, and Texas have been quite successful. Tucson is the 
on ly P a k°l sector along the Mexican border that does not have a site-built check point. 

Real estate developers along 1-19 in Santa Cruz County have long fought these facilities, 
arguing that they will spook potential customers from the area. Odd, when you consider that the 
laigest peimanent check-point of all. The Dennis DeConcini Port of Entry, does not prevent 
nearby Nogales from having a daily increase in transient population of about 60,000 people. 

Business construction in the Tubac area is at an all-time high. Do you think that this 
might be in response to insider knowledge regarding Kolbe’s next move to either eliminate or 
further hog tie the Border Patrol? Kolbe who criticized the Pentagon for micro-managing the 
war in Vietnam, feels that he is qualified to micro-manage the Border Patrol. Why? 

Whereas the Citizens Advisory Committee, which provides an interface between the 
public and the Border Patrol, has invited Kolbe to attend our public meetings, the only time he 
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agreed, we were stood up. He does not want to hear from the rank and file who live on the front 
line, Why? 

Those who live downstream and who place the almighty buck ahead of the safety of our 
children, our homes, our nation seem to have far greater sway with this member of Congress than 
do those of us who face the challenges presented by living along (he border. Why? 

This letter is not from the committee, it is from one whose family has lived here for over 
a century, one who chose to raise and educate his children here, one who is involved with all the 
facets of our community on a daily basis. I have operated a local insurance agency for the past 33 
years and been a principal in a twin-plant manufacturing operation for the past 22 years. 

During my younger and more energetic years, I coached flag football, pee wee baseball. 
Little League Baseball, Babe Ruth and Senior Babe Ruth Baseball. I was even given the honor of 
being Master of Ceremonies at the Babe Ruth World Series hosted by Nogales in 1978. I’m just 
one of many, many local citizens who place our homeland and our children above our personal 
needs. 

Why don’t we have White House Staff interviewing the local public about what is and 
has been going on here for the past quarter century or so? Why has there been only one President 
who bothered to visit us in recent memory'? We're not bashful, believe me. 

The Constitution guarantees us the right to safety in our homes, but Kolbe wants to take it 
away in order to build up his war chest. In these times of terrorism, how sad that an American 
legislator would show up to terrorize those of us who live on the front line of defense. 

There are rumors on the street about the possibility of biological or chemical warfare 
being imported through our borders in the boxcars and tractor-trailer rigs that come through here 
by the thousands with Mexican winter produce and maquila products. I personally witnessed the 
processing of illegals from Bulgaria who were detained in the- hills near Nogales. This week, 
Mexico apprehended people from China who were intent on entering the U.S. through Nogales, 
Still, Kolbe wants us to play football with no secondary. This isn’t rocket science, Mr. President, 
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the man has a personal agenda that can and will endanger not only us at the border, but the entire 
populace down the proposed Canamex Corridor and beyond. Kolbe is a loose cannon that must 
be lashed down before he blows an even larger hole in our defenses. 

Drug dealers, illegal aliens, potential terrorists from around the world know that the 
borders with Mexico and Canada are points of vulnerability. Still, Kolbe ignores us. What kind 
of person is this? Is there no way the other members of the Appropriations Committee can 
circumvent his obviously twisted and self-serving thoughts? 

Any pressure your staff can bring upon Appropriations to help protect our Homeland 
from the likes of J. Kolbe will be greatly appreciated. If you choose to look into the Border 
Patrol, please do it down here in the trenches, not in the ivory' towers of Capitol Hill. 

If we can be of help, please don't hesitate to advise us. Meanwhile, keep up the great job. 
Circumstance is thrusting you toward historical greatness and you appear quite ready for the task. 
Que Dios lo bendiga, Sr. Presidente. 

Thank you for indulging me by passing this letter on to whomever should be in the loop; 
The Vice-President, Tom Ridge, John Kyi, John McCain, Ed Pastor, members of the 
Appropriations Committee, etc. it’s time we set the facts straight. 



Jim Price 

520-287-4527 home 
520-281-2468 office 
520-377-0509 fax 
e-mail Gri ngo@Dakotacom.net 
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February 20. 2002 

The Honorable Mark Souter 

Chairman, House Committee on Government Reform 
Criminal Justice - Drug Policy and Human Resources 
United States House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

( Hand delivered to the Chairman at the Public Hearing, Sierra Vista, 
Arizona) 

Re: Control of our Southern Border 
Dear Mr. Chairman: 

I am a native of this area. My family has had a family ranch here for 88 
years. I went through school here. I went to law school. I practiced for 37 
years in Arizona. I have been an assistant United States Attorney, a 
deputy county attorney in a border county {Santa Cruz). I was also an 
Assistant Attorney General for the State of Arizona. I have had much 
experience with the south border. I grew up on the ranch. I live there 
now. 

The federal government failed for years to control the illegal access across 
the Mexican border. It grew so blatant during the 90’s that though we are 
about 19 miles from the border town of Nogales we had as many as 200 
illegal aliens a night running through our yard to reach the Union Pacific 
Railroad right of way which was a conduit north. These illegals were, in 
essence, homeless people. Our belongings were stolen. Attempts were 
made to steal our horses, our pickups, even our old tractors. We could 
not leave the house unattended ev en long enough to go to the grocery 
store. The trash and litter dumped by those illegals would fill my pickup 
on a weekly basis. Fences were stretched to make holes big enough for a 
cow to go through - and believe me they found those holes and used 
them. The animal water troughs were fouled with human defecation. The 
cattle would not drink. My personal residence was burglarized 
successfully twice, two long rifles taken and used to murder my 
neighbors. The house was cleaned out of clothes, pictures frames, steak 
knives, calculators, radios, etc. I finally moved out of the house because 
these illegal aliens came back to break in at least 13 times again - they 
did not get in because I spent thousands of dollars on security - burglar 
alarms, photo electric lights, trained German Shepherds - I had to go to 
work every day in Tucson, 65 miles away, so tire illegals had time to 
pursue their efforts to separate me from my belongings. When caught tire 
main perpetrator told tire deputies he had been working illegally for a 
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neighbor for four years and using his off time to “case" all the neighbors 
property for stealing. He committed 1 7 burglaries before he was caught. 
He is now being relieved of his death penalty sentence for killing two 
hard working men because he wanted their pickup to haul the stuff 
stolen from my house to Mexico. (Need I say that “employer sanctions" 
were never applied to his employer??) 

These conditions prevailed because the federal government failed to do 
its duty to its citizens. Now, I am hearing the same garbage again. I am 
here to state that the “war on drugs” failed because it was never a war - 
it was only a containment action which was not supported 100% by the 
Congress or the DOJ. The illegal alien traffic came almost to a standstill 
after Sept 11. The heightened alert status shut it down for the most 
part. Now it is starting up again and they are once again running 
through my front yard but not in the numbers they once did. However, I 
do not want even one illegal in my front yard. My government, national, 
state and local, has a duty to make our community safe from intruders. I 
don't frankly care if Tyson chickens is doing the smuggling or if Juan 
Garcia is doing it. I dont frankly care if the Radisson, the Holiday Inns or 
the Plaza Hotel needs the cheap labor. Do a worker permit program to 
provide low paid workers if needed but do not turn that into another 
worthless amnesty program. I have read that there are 400,000 aliens on 
SSI brought here by family members gaining amnesty then bringing their 
disabled for welfare status. Such worker programs need to be strictly 
administered and participants required to return home to qualify for the 
program. 

There are many facets to a real control of our south border. We need the 
military there to assist the Border Patrol. We need more helicopters to fly 
the skies to “see” tire illegals in the bush horn the air. We need to enforce 
employer sanctions. We need to prohibit driver's licenses being issued 
anywhere in any state. Withhold Federal hiway funds to those states, 
such as California, who aid and abet illegal entry and illegal presence 
here by giving illegals a “passport” to our society and our welfare system. 

I can tell you that the illegals do not buy car liability insurance - most of 
them send their money home and just maintain a bare subsistence 
existence here. I am acquainted with many of the “amnestizos” who 
attained legal status under tire 1986 Act. Since I do some pro bono legal 
work for some of those who violate traffic regulations I know that not one 
of the ones I have helped have any insurance. They cannot afford it. They 
generally work for less than native workers. They do not speak the 
language which puts them at a real disadvantage. Urey live in 
subsistence conditions. I think it is morally wrong to create this 
underclass of people, generally underpaid in the service industry jobs, 
who are afraid to complain of poor working conditions, who live 15 or 20 
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in a two bedroom apartment, and, in the suburbs of Tucson, as well as 
every other city and /or town in Arizona, actually live in the “bush" on 
the outskirts of town, or in public parks, under plastic tarps, tents, 
cardboard, and go house to house looking for yard work every day. 

The Tucson sector has been forbidden by the language in the DOJ 
appropriations bill to do its most efficient job. That language forbids any 
internal checkpoint on any southern Arizona highway, coming north 
from tire border, of which there several, from operating the unsatisfactory 
“movable” checkpoints for more than seven days. It is an idiotic, 
expensive, time consuming and demeaning imposition upon tire men 
and women who wear a uniform of these United States of America AND 
that incompetent policy is a great help to the smugglers. 

Congress, and especially your committee, should be ashamed of your 
selves for imposing such a totally stupid constraint upon the effort to 
control our south border. I have gone to tire various checkpoints to 
observe what the Agents have to tolerate. If traffic backs up they simply 
have to flush the traffic through. If it rains they have to close because 
there are cattleguards at the top of the off ramps which get too slick to be 
safe. They have to pack up and move a couple of hundred traffic cones, 
plastic barricades, generators, lights, travel trailers, signs, outdoor pottys 
- for what? Can one of you give me an intelligent answer to that 
question? 

I urge you to support the Border Patrol in its effort to establish 
permanent equipped, multiple- laned inspection stations. These need to 
be covered so narcotics dogs, agents, detained illegals, etc can be out of 
the broiling Arizona sun, the rain, (it does rain here), the snow, the wind, 
the dangerous conditions that are inherent in this “stand by the side of 
the road” inspection stations. I am absolutely embarrassed when I see 
these pathetic stations that are forced on all of us by Congress. I know 
that some of your members whine that pemianent sites are useless 
because the illegals just walk around. Of course they try, just as they try 
to avoid detection at the border BUT there are electronic detection 
devices available that can be placed around the area of a pemianent site. 
This is not practicable when the agents have to move every seven days. If 
you think the illegals don't know within 10 minutes of the first sign of 
breaking down the station to move It you don't know our friends to the 
south. The smugglers know before some of the lav/ enforcement know. 
Then the freeway fills up with shuttle vans, cars, trucks and 18 wheelers 
running north to I- 10 because there won’t be any inspection on I- 19 for 
at least a day as these agents have to pack up and move. I travel 1-19 
virtually every day so I see this traffic. 
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Thank you for reading my comments, if in fact you do that. The current 
method is a disgrace. If you are serious about controlling the illegal 
activity coming across our south border get serious about providing the 
men and women who do the work with an appropriately equipped 
permanent site for highway inspections on every hiway coming north 
from Mexico in the Tucson sector. 



Attorney at Law and Ranchehat Tubac, Arizona 
#298, 8987 E. Tanquc Verde. Road 309 
Tucson. Arizona 85749 
(My business address) 
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William H Clarke, Jr. 

P. O. Box 452 
Nogales, Arizona 85628 
(520)281-0558 


House Committee on Government Reform 

Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy and Human Resources 
Chairman Mark Sender 

Dear Chairman Souder: 

I am requesting the following be made part of the record of testimony taken from border residents on your 
hearing to be held February 22, 2002, in Sierra Vista, Arizona. 

I am a fourth generation Nogales native. My family has owned and operated a cattle ranch that is located on the 
US-Mexico border since .1872. I have lived and ranched in this area all of my life. During my lifetime as a 
rancher on a ranch bordering the US-Mexican border, I have seen and at times come in contact with smugglers 
and illegal aliens during the course of riding my ranges. When 1 was younger, this would happen once in a long 
while. Over the years, it has become a normal occurrence and a dangerous one at that. Over the course of time, 
as the Border Patrol has made its presence more known, it has curtailed some of these episodes but has not 
eliminated the influx of smugglers or illegal aliens. Where once I or my sons were able to ride the ranges 
without fear, we are now forced to carry weapons to protect ourselves and out family. Fences arc torn down, 
the rangelands now have paths throughout, our homes have been robbed and our livestock has been stolen. 1 
have been shot at, accosted and at times have had to talk my way out of situations to be able to ride away to 
safety. The presence of the Border Patrol is a necessary deterrent for our area and is of up most importance for 
the added border security they provide our nation. Regardless of the Border Patrol’s patrol of our border, 
smugglers and illegal aliens still make it across the border. 

Prohibiting the Border Patrol from improving conditions and functionality by providing a second point of 
possible detection and detainment by not allowing a permanent Checkpoint on 1-19 is ludicrous. Interstate 19 
is a major corridor of commerce for our area. State and country. This area is the only area along the border that 
does not have a permanent checkpoint. The smugglers and illegals are well aware of when the temporary 
checkpoints are up and are more than ready to take advantage of poor weather conditions and the necessity of 
the Border Patrol in having to shut down and move the checkpoints. At these times is when all the illegal 
actions are taking place. A permanent checkpoint built in an area on 1-19 where all access roads to 1-19 meet 
would make sense in curtailing these events. It would also provide a safe working environment for the Border 
Patrolmen who currently work under adverse weather conditions and unsafe traffic situations and would provide 
safer conditions for the motorists who are now having to slow down and stop their vehicles on exit ramps. 

It is the obligation of our Congress to ensure that all measures are taken to protect our citizenry, our country, 
those traveling our highways, our law enforcement personnel and those foreign nationals being exploited as 
human cargo. It is irresponsible and immoral to expound an open border policy at this time of our tragic 
American history. 

I request that the Border Patrol be given the proper tools to maintain its responsibility to control the border. The 
citizens of Santa Cruz County deserve nothing less than the best available checkpoint configuration. Our nation 
not only deserves it, but our people demand it. 

Sincerely, 


William H Clarke, Jr. 
Owner, Clarke Ranch 
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February' 21, 2002 


House Committee on Government Reform 

Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy 7 and Human Resources 
Dear Chairman Mark Souder, 

In anticipation of the hearing on February 22, 2002, The Nogales- Santa Cruz County 7 Chamber of 
Commerce would like the following made part of the record of testimony taken from border residents and 
businesses. 

The sector representatives have said publicly that they are barred from improving conditions and 
functionality of the Checkpoint on 1-19. That operation, if needed by the Border Patrol, must be conducted 
in a way that recognizes the needs of this community 7 . 

The Border Patrol has stated that the checkpoint in its current configuration will not meet this community’s 
needs. There are however, some factors that we believe to be basic to any pennanent checkpoint in the 
Tucson sector. They are: 

• The location should be established early in the process and only after very 7 significant public input. 

® In any event the checkpoint should be located north of the Arivaca Road, Exit 48. 

• The architectural design standards should reflect structures that are appropriate to our desert 
environment and reflect the culture of our area. 

® The latest technology should be used to allow ‘'pre-enrollment” of locally based automobiles and 
commercial traffic so that there is not a detrimental significant effect on the travel times of our 
citizens and businesses. 

Since “Tourism” is such a vital element in its economy of all of Santa Cruz County', the strategy for 
establishing and operating a permanent checkpoint must include techniques to lessen any effects on tourism 
in Nogales and Santa Cruz County. 



Nogales-Santa Cruz County Chamber of Commerce 


123 W. Kino ParkWay 0 Nogales, AZ 85621 ° phone: (520) 287-3685 
facsimile: (520) 287-3888 ° www.nogaieschamber.com ° email: beth@nogaleschamber.com 
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RANDY GRAF 
1700 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 85007-2844 
CAPITOL PHONE: (602) 542-3235 
CAPITOL FAX: (602) 417-3003 
TOLL FREE: 1-800-352-3404 

rgraf@azleg .state .az.us 



COMMITTEES: 

RETIREMENT AND GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS. VICE CHAIRMAN 
EDUCATION 
ENERGY, UTILITIES AND 
TECHNOLOGY 
ENVIRONMENT 


TUCSON LEGISLATIVE OFFICE 
400 WEST CONGRESS, SUITE 201 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 85701 
TUCSON PHONE: (520)628-6593 
TUCSON FAX: (520) 628-6615 
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DISTRICT 9 


February 21, 2002 


Honorable Mark Souder 
Member, House of Representatives 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, 

Drug Policy, and Human Resources 

Dear Congressman Souder: 

I believe I speak on behalf of many at the Arizona House of Representatives when I thank you for 
traveling to the State of Arizona to witness first hand the grave concerns, challenges, and opportunities we 
face with our international border. The state legislative district from which I serve includes much of our 
state’s southern border. It is gratifying to know that Congress is truly listening, and I hope that the 
testimony you hear in Arizona will bolster the hard work of our outstanding Representatives. 

As you well know, hundreds of thousands of illegal immigrants enter the State of Arizona each year. The 
problems these crossings create for Homeland Security are unthinkable. The scope of the financial 
impact on Arizona’s taxpayers is astounding. Arizona’s four border counties suffer the greatest burden. 
Federal statutes prohibit education officials from even gathering statistics on the number of illegal 
immigrants that provided a public education. Health care costs to taxpayers have grown dramatically, 
including emergency medical, related transportation costs, and kidney dialysis. Our criminal justice 
system, already burdened with a tremendous workload, is severely impacted. 

I have included a thorough and comprehensive study completed by the Institute for Local Government at 
the University of Arizona. It is titled “Illegal Immigrants in Arizona’s Border Counties: The Costs for 
Law Enforcement, Criminal Justice and Emergency Medical Services.” The report contains a detailed 
analysis of the financial burden Arizona’s border counties have been forced to deal with. 

Thank you for attention to this very difficult situation. It is my sincere hope that our federal government 
may act promptly and decisively to rectify this incredible burden to Arizona’s citizens and taxpayers. 


Sincerely;- 




V, 




Randy Graf 
District 9 

Arizona House of Representatives 
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